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CHAPTER I 


THE GILDED CAGE 


ESTERN five—three—two—six—two.” 

There was a pause, then the regularly spaced 
buzzing of an engaged number. “Again,” she said, and, 
jumping down from the sofa across which she had been 
kneeling, Marjorie Fairfield walked over to the gramo- 
phone. For a moment she hesitated between “What’ll I 
do?” and “Horsey,” then decided on the valse, and, as 
she swayed backwards to its rhythm across the room, a 
smile crept slowly upwards across her face from the slight 
tremor at the corner of the small babyish mouth, upwards 
to where the freckled tiptilted nose wrinkled itself be- 
neath the wide-set, wide-lashed hazel eyes: a smile of 
drowsy indolence and content. The sun was shining: the 
sky was blue: the air that drifted through the open window 
was warm with a sense of summer. Never, she thought, 
had the flat looked prettier. The faint primrose ceiling 
seemed to catch the sunlight and fling it back on to the 
fawn-gray carpet and pale sky-blue walls. Who could 
fail to be happy on such a day. “I feel seventeen,” she 
thought, “and I am not certain that I don’t look it.” 

She paused for confirmation in front of the Chippen- 
dale mirror that hung between the fireplace and the 
door. Seventeen? Well, hardly seventeen. ‘Twenty 
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perhaps; twenty or twenty-one. Not at any rate the twen- 
ty-eight that she really was. And anyhow who would 
want to be seventeen again? Seventeen, when you were 
half a child and half a woman. A stranger in the twi- 
light between two worlds. Oh no; she wouldn’t be seven- 
teen again, with all that still in front of her. Better 
be what she was, with the worst behind her. Nothing 
could ever come to hurt her more than that telegram three 
days after Neuve Chapelle. Widowed at nineteen and 
after six weeks of marriage. She had weathered that. 
The worst had gone, taking probably the best along with 
it. ‘The one was the complement of the other. You 
couldn’t have the one without the other. Well! she didn’t 
care. She was happier now, letting the days drift past. 
And she smiled back at the warm-colored reflected oval 
face, clasped round below the neck by its helmet of 
warm brown hair, smiled back and slowly, lazily drew 
her hand downwards to smooth out the fringe upon her 
forehead. 

From the gramophone came suddenly the crunch of a 
completed record. ‘Good for the sound-box that,” she 
thought. But she made no attempt to rescue it. Let the 
thing run down. She had had enough music for the 
afternoon, and all the evening she would be dancing. 
She remained before the glass, smoothing the hair where 
it was drawn away tightly from the fringe, fondling at the 
plaited circles about her ears, turning her head to see 
them from a different angle. ‘Then lazily she stretched 
her arms above her head and turned slowly back towards 
the sofa. | 

“He should have finished that talk by now,” she mur- 
mured. “It’s a good ten minutes since I rang-up last.” 
And lifting the receiver of the telephone—‘Western, five 
—three—two—six—two,” she repeated. = 
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But again there came after a pause the regular inter- 
mittent buzzing. 

Three times running; and with Everard due at any 
moment now, she could hardly ask the Exchange to ring 
her; it was just the sort of thing that would make him 
jealous. And besides what of all that she wanted to say 
to Ransom could be said with Everard Tristram sitting 
beside her on the sofa, his fingers fondling at her arm? 
Three times running though. Whom had he been speak- 
ing to, she wondered? She was so ignorant really of his 
life. That he was thirty-three years old; that he was 
unmarried; that his parents were dead; that he had 
resigned at the end of the War his commission in the Cold- 
stream Guards; that he lived in a three-room flat in 
Upper Sloane Street with his old batman as his cook and 
valet. That was the merest skeleton of his life; a collec- 
tion of facts that were in the possession of ninety-nine per 
cent. of his acquaintances. Of the things he did, the 
people he saw, the houses he went to, she knew nothing; 
absolutely nothing. ‘You never talk about yourself,” she 
had once complained. But he had only smiled, one of 
those long slow smiles of his that seemed to linger in his 
eyes long after his lips were still. 

“Perhaps,” he had said, “I’m not very interested in 
myself.” 

In the beginning she had not been sufficiently interested 
to care, had not been more than amused mildly by this — 
rather listless, supercilious, but entertaining and, in_ his 
guardsman’s way, quite good-looking man who had driven 
round two or three times a week between tea and dinner 
to lounge back in an armchair and chatter about what he 
had called “the life of this gay world of yours.” He had 
been then little more than a sounding-board for her own 
emotions: a lay figure: someone to listen to her and amuse 
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her and be sympathetic; but she could wish now that she 
had been less self-absorbed in those days when she had first 
begun to grow accustomed to the sound over the telephone 
of that slightly bored, slightly caressing, self-depreciatory 
voice: “I wonder, Mrs. Fairfield, if you’d care, unless 
something more amusing comes your way, to sup with me 
next Saturday?” 

They had met in Cantos! two years ago in the spring of 
1922 at the Casino, on a day that Everard had been forced 
to spend on business in Antibes. It was early in the after- 
noon, the boule room was rather empty, and there had 
been a vacant chair beside him. 

He had just staked successfully a couple of louis upon 
the five, and was gathering to himself a number of red 
counters in the manner of one to whom the loss or acquisi- 
tion of six pounds is an affair of equal triviality. 

“That’s luck,” she had said. 

He had turned and smiled at her. A pleasant, good- 
natured, kindly smile, a smile that seemed to say: “Really 
though, but what an engagingly absurd world it is, and 
how clever of us it is to know it, and how much cleverer. 
still not to let other people know we know it.” A smile 
that had made her feel she had known him all her life. 
“Yes,” he said, “I have had quite tolerable luck. In the 
last half hour I have contrived to amass three thousand, 
five hundred, and forty-seven francs. Were I a Scotsman 
I should leave this place immediately. But my father was 
English and my mother Welsh, a most dangerous mixture, 
and I shall remain here till I have either won ten nheratta 
or lost five.” 

Half an hour later he had lost the five. 

“T have now,” he said, “only thirty-seven francs left, 
and from what I remember of the profits that the Cafe 
des Ambassadeurs expects to make, we shall need every — 
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franc of it for our tea. So I think that although it is now 
only four o’clock we had better go at once and have it. 
You will? Now that is charming of you.” 

All through tea, even while they danced—and he danced, 
she was relieved to discover, extremely well—he main- 
tained an unbroken flow of talk; in the first person most 
of it, but in that particularly detached manner that may 
make completely impersonal the most personal admissions. 
He employed the word “TI” as a novelist will who makes 
of the teller of the story a spectator simply, one who is 
there to record, not to participate. 

“And now,” he had said at last, “it is a quarter to six, 
and at half-past six I must catch my train for Finse. 
Winter sports are, I always think, the only possible retort 
to the Riviera. One comes south in search of sunshine and 
it rains all day. One goes north to Norway with a pair of 
skis and returns home sunburnt. Perhaps when I get back 
to London you will be so kind as to let me call on you.” 

She had ‘smiled and said she would be delighted, and 
had never expected to see the man again. But the day after 
her return he had rung her up, and the next afternoon 
had come to see her. She had been surprised, and she had 
been pleased: less pleased though at seeing him than at his 
wish to see her. And there had begun that long succession 
of visits and dances and theaters. 

And yet in all that time, in those twenty-four months - 
of friendship, she had not once been to see him in his 
own flat. To begin with she had been incurious. And 
Knightsbridge was a long way from Regent’s Park. Later, 
when she had begun to care, when she had wanted to be 
able to picture him in the hours when they were not 
together, she had been too proud to ask. Twice she had 
walked down the length of Sloane Street, to pause beneath 
his house and look up wonderingly; but she had not 
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rung the bell. She was not going to be a nuisance. She 
was not going to force herself where she was not wanted. 
But it had hurt her, more than a little, that he should not 
have asked her. She had so little part, she felt, really in 
his life. Or to be more accurate she knew so little what 
part she filled there. He was not a person who did any 
work. He had all the spare time there was. He must 
have an immense amount of friends. “There must be so 
many other things, so many other people in his life. 
Occasionally she would get odd glimpses of that other life 
of his, as when she would mention some person whose 
photograph had attracted her in a paper and he would 
say: “Yes, an amusing fellow. I was sitting opposite him - 
the other night at dinner.” Or again, as now, when three 
times running she would find his telephone engaged. “‘All 
that time,” she would tell herself, “he has been talking to 
some one whom I do not know, of whom I never shall 
know, and yet who, as likely as not, matters as much to 
him as I do.” It was at such moments that she would ask 
herself whether she was anything more than an incident in 
his life, a habit which he had assumed casually and would 
find easy to supplant. 

There was a knock outside upon the door. 

“Everard,” she thought, “at last,” and ran out into the 
hall to meet him. 

“Well,” she said. “And you’re rather late, my dear.” 

“T know, I know. And I can’t stay more than a few 
minutes.” 

He was one of those middle-aged city men who might on 
their good days pass for a youthful forty, and on their bad 
days might be anything over fifty-five. This was one of 
his bad days. He was in a preoccupied, worried mood, and 
hesitated as though uncertain whether to take off his over- 
coat or not. “Important board meeting,” he continued. 
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“Lot of things to attend to. And my wife’s got a tea 
fight on. I ought to be getting back to it. Still, I don’t 
know. Oh well!” And with a sudden spurt of resolution 
he flung off his coat and sank exhausted into an armchair. 

“A whisky?” she suggested. 

He nodded. “Thank you. Not too strong. That'll 
‘do. Only a splash of soda: that’s it. Now tell me what 
have you been doing all the day.” 

A latish breakfast, she told him. She had been dancing 
up to two. 

“Dancing,” he asked quickly, “where, who with?” 

She laughed at that. “Jealous, Everard?” 

“Oh no, no, no,” he said. “Of course not, of course 
not. I mean I trust you. I trust you implicitly. But 
still »” After a pause, “Your friends after all, they 
are my friends too, I suppose.” 

She walked over from the sideboard, perched herself on 
the armchair and dropped a quick light kiss on the bald 
and gleaming surface of his head. “You're rather a 
poppet,” she said, “aren’t you? It was Gerry, as a matter 
of fact, Gerry Cranston. You remember him: he was in 
that crowd we ran into last year at Ascot.” 

He smiled, comforted and reassured. He knew all about 
Gerry Cranston. Gerry was safe enough. He had as 
much as he could tackle in that French girl he had brought 
over in the spring from Nice. Poor old Gerry. She 
would be leading him a nice dance before she had finished. 
~ “Yes,” he said. “And then 

“And then—well let me see. Ah yes. In the morning 
I went and bought a frock—a beauty, Everard. You'll love 
me in it. A pale gray mauvy thing. And then, of course, 
_I had to get some shoes to match it and some stockings. 
_ And after that I began to wonder about hats. So I went 
all the way back to Reville’s and had another look at the 
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dress, and thought that on the whole that pale blue thing 
of mine, the one that you like, with the silk tassels, would 
go with it. But by the time I was quarter way up Bond 
Street I had decided that it wouldn’t. So I went off to 
Helen Barrie’s and got the perfect love of a hat. A model 
they said it was. A little brown thing that fitted not too 
low down, and was quartered with gold piping and had a 
gold feather across the brim. And then by that time it was 
one o'clock. But after that late breakfast I didn’t feel 
hungry, so I just drifted up to Selfridge’s and had a 
sundae. And then—well—I don’t think—no, I just came 
straight back here, and I’ve been playing the gramophone, 
and trying to read, and mending a stocking, and oh—vwell, 
just letting the time slip by.” 
® And the bill?” he asked. 
ew hat be” 

hh a Il, those things, the frock, the hat, the stockings.” 
? That? Oh, I just told them to whisk it along to you.” 
“And how much was it?” . 
‘How should I know? I didn’t ask. You Be to 
know me well enough to know that by now. Somewhere 
between twenty and twenty-five I should imagine.” 

‘There was a pause. She jumped down from the arm of 
his chair, and moved across the room towards the window. 
Another row, she supposed. Not that she cared. ° He’d 
come whining back to her all right, sooner or later, as he 
had all the other times. She turned to look at him. There 
he sat with the weight of his fifty years about him, the weak 
man trying to be strong. His lips had tightened, but his eyes 
were weak. He might bluster for a few seconds, but 
within quarter of an hour he would be at her feet, appeal- 
ing to her pity, protesting the immensity of his love for 
her, and it would be all rather ridiculous and in its way 
disgusting. One should have more dignity at fifty. — 
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But the storm did not come. 

Instead he rose from his chair, walked over to her and 
laid his hand upon her arm. 

-“You’re very extravagant you know, my dear. We'll 
have to be more economical when we’re married.” 

“Married.” She laughed, scornfully rather, and shook 
her arm free from him. 

“Really though,” he protested. “TI had another long talk 
yesterday with my wife. I’m sure in time I shall get her 
round. She’s becoming ever so much more reasonable. She 
does see now that things will never be right again between 
us, between her and me, I mean. She thought, I know, 
that she had only to wait long enough to break it, this love 
of ours. But she can’t, can she, Marjorie? It’s too big 
a thing for that. It is, isn’t it?” 

She nodded her head. “I supposed so, Everard.” _ 

“And we'll be wonderfully happy, won’t we, when it’s 
all over and we’re married? We will, won’t we, Mar- 
jorie?” 

“T suppose so.” 

Again there was a silence. Timidly, diffidently, to 
break it, he stretched out a hand to her. 

“T don’t believe you care now whether we ever do get 
married.” 

So it had come then after all, another of those long 
exhausting interludes of protestation. 

*“Oh yes, I do, Everard. It’s such a long time though, 
four years nearly.” 

“But what are four years to all the time we’ve got in 
front of us. I know—do believe me that I know how 
difficult all this is for you. I never dreamt in the begin- 
ning that it would take so long, that my wife would be so 
unreasonable. A couple of years at the most I’d thought 
of. I’d never, if I could have known, have imposed this 
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on you. Not for one moment would I have considered it. 
But I loved you so, Marjorie. I know that you don’t, 
that you never did care for me, not as I care for you. At 
my age how could I expect it. A generation’s length be- 
tween us. But I can make you happy. I know I can. 
There’s nothing I won’t give you, nothing I won’t do for 
you. If only you'll be kind to me, Marjorie: just a little 
bit more kind to me. Just so kind as to allow me to do 
things for you: to make you happy. For that is my happi- 
ness, my only happiness, to see you happy.” 

She listened, her head turned from him, while the wind 
of words flowed over her. Oh, but it so bored her, this 
eternal reiteration of devotion. And yet this, that so 
wearied her in him now, had been the very quality that 
had in the beginning moved her to him. She had been 
tired and she had been lonely, had needed to be flung round © 
and enveloped in the warmth of a love that demanded 
nothing of her, to which she need make no response, that 
she could accept as it accepted her. To be loved again 
after those lonely months, to have soft words said to her, 
to be cared for, caressed and petted. ‘That was all then 
that she had asked for. 

But now it did not move her, it did not anger her: it 
merely wearied her, this torrent of uneasy words. She 
stood silent and submissive, her head averted, her eyes 
half closed, waiting for the moment when he would be 
gone, when she could again lift the receiver of the tele- 
phone. 

It was twenty-five past six before he left her. And for 
a moment Marjorie wondered whether it was not too late 
now to ring Ransom up. He might be in his bath, and she 
knew that nothing exasperated him more than to be dis- 
turbed when he was changing for the evening. 

“There are certain hours of the day,” he had once said, 
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“that are the private and sacred property of the individual. 
Breakfast is one. To ring a man up before ten is an act 
of barbarism. It is equally criminal to disturb between 
half-past six and half-past seven the man who is struggling 
against nature to make himself a social ornament.” 

Still it was not the half-hour yet, and in her case surely 
it would be different. 

This time the number was disengaged. “Major Heritage, 
madam,” came the respectful answer of the discharged 
guardsman. “T’ll go and tell him, madam.” And a 
moment later came Ransom’s soft, good-natured drawling 
voice, “Well, Marjorie, well?” 

But now that at last she had been brought close to him by 
this miracle of science that could defy the noise and distance 
of intervening streets, she felt that she had nothing, after 
all, to say to him. She had wanted to hear his voice again, 
to have his presence cast mantle-wise about her. ‘That and 
no more than that. And then suddenly an idea came to her. 

“T’m going to the Wolves to-night,” she said. “Couldn’t 
you come on there and join us?” 

“The Wolves. And what manner of entertainment 
will they accord us?” 

“The Wolves—but of course you know, Ransom; that 
new dance club we were made honorary members of the 
other evening. Couldn’t you come on there after dinner?” 

There was a pause. Then, “Well, I don’t see really why 
I shouldn’t. That is if the folk I’m with are sober still. 
You know what old soldiers are when they get together.” 

“But you'll do your best, Ransom.” 

“Tf I can manage it, Marjorie.” 

_ “Till this evening then.” 

‘Till this evening.” 

And from the other end of the line came the click of a 
replaced receiver. = 


CHAPTER II 
TRIMALCHIO IN PICCADILLY 


T appears, Giles,” said Ransom Heritage as he walked 
out of his living-room into his bedroom, “that we are 
expected to dance this evening, so you had better, I think, 
put out a white instead of a black waistcoat, and a pique 
shirt to match it. ‘Tails, oh yes, tails. That combination 
of dinner jacket and white waistcoat which so offended our 
old world susceptibilities was buried in’23. A good thing, 
Giles, we had to move with the times, but it hurt us too. 
And the old bus, Giles, better get it round here by a quarter 
to.” 

The ex-guardsman nodded. “Very good, sir, but that _ 
car you know. You’d get there quicker really in a tube 
all things considered.” 

“Perhaps, Giles, perhaps. But think of the expense. 
You’ve got to bays cash on the underground. "No credit 
there. We mustn’t be reckless, Giles.” 

Giles looked up, scratched his head, opened his mouth, 
thought better of it, shrugged his shoulders and proceeded 
to remove the two sie studs from the striped pique shirt | 
that lay across his r’s bed. 

“And the tie, sir, pai or narrow end?” 

Ransom reflected for a moment. “The narrow, yes, I 
think the narrow, Giles. Oh yes, and if you’re anywhere 
round about Jermyn Street to-morrow you might collect a 
couple of pairs of black silk socks, and tell them to push 
along with another double-breasted waistcoat. I paid my 
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account there yesterday, and I don’t like to think of credit 
lying idle.” 

Giles made no reply. He was used to that sort of 
thing. He did not pretend to understand it. But he had 
learnt to disentangle from his master’s sophistries such 
parts of it as might contain definite instructions. He re- 
peated the orders over to himself as he unfastened the 
clamp of Ransom’s tie press. “White waistcoat, shirt to 
match, narrow end, car seven forty-five. To-morrow, two 
pairs of black silk socks and double-breasted waistcoat.” . 

Next door in a mood of rich contentment Ransom Her- 
itage slowly lathered his face, while the hot water splashed 
into his bath. Unquestionably this was the best hour of 
the day. If there was anything better than the thrill of 
looking forward, it was the exhilaration that followed a 
thing’s completion; were it even only a long day’s idle- 


ness. To relax and to anticipate; to desire and to possess; 


to be excited and at the same time satisfied. The wise 
man’s idea of heaven. And in a way you got that in this 
hour before dinner. It was a pause, an interval between 
two worlds. ‘The lights in the big offices one by one were 
being lowered and put out. Behind the thick damask cur- 
tains of the restaurants waiters were busily laying tables and 
sweeping floors. It was an hour both of dawn and twi- 
light. ‘The black coat and expanse of shirt front for 
which the light gray lounge suit was exchanged were a 
symbol of this stepping from one world into another. 
What a mistake it was to rush home at ten minutes past 
seven, to fling one’s hat and stick and gloves broadcast 
about the hall, to scamp one’s shave, to scamp one’s bath, 
to grow hot and impatient with one’s tie and leave the house 
breathless and exhausted with nerves that it would take 
three cocktails to restore to comfort. People would say 
that they were workers, that they were busy, that they had 
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not the time; but that was nonsense. One could always 
find time for the things one really wanted to do, as one 
could find money always for one’s luxuries if not for 
one’s necessities. 

No, he had no use for that. At twenty-five minutes to 
seven and not a moment later one should begin the serious 
business of self-arrayal. And however the evening was to 
be spent, that hour would be equally delightful. Were 
it to be spent alone he would muse as he slipped the deeper 
into the enervating warmth of water on the excellence of 
the dinner he had ordered and the quality of the wine with 
which he would heighten his enjoyment of it. He would 
savor in advance the relish of that rich moment when he 
would settle himself into a deep armchair, stretch out his 
feet in front of him upon a footstool, lay a large cushion 
across his stomach and rest on it, so that his hands should 
have only to lie against its covers, the new novel that the 
library had that morning sent him: at peace, secure; for a 
space of hours not to be molested. 

If, on the other hand, as to-night, he was : dining out, or 
was going after dinner to a dance or party, there was of all 
forms of anticipation the subtlest and most alluring, the 
attraction of the unknown. Whom was he to meet, who 
would be his partners? Had life some deep surprise in 
store for him? Who could say? Did not all good things 
come to us after eight o’clock? Slowly he slid his body 
forward over the slippery‘ white enamel of the bath, leant 
back his head so that»the water crept over his hair on to 
his forehead, then slid slowly back and turned to look at. 
the small traveling clock on the chest of drawers beside 
the window. 

Twelve minutes past seven. Another five minutes yet 
and there would still be left him that seven minutes to 
spare before he began the arranging of his tie. Less he 
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never allowed himself. Who could expect to achieve at a 
first attempt the gracefully proportioned bow that spread 
sideways and upwards from an uncreased waist. One 
should linger over one’s tie as an artist before a canvas. 
For five more minutes he could lie back, agreeably antici- 
pative of the evening’s dinner. 

There would be four of them, fellow soldiers who had 
somehow contrived to remain together after the dividing 
in the spring of 1919 of so many paths. They had not a 
great deal beside the War in common; neither age nor out- 
look nor profession. There was himself a retired guards- 
man, and young Eric Somerset who was scarcely twenty- 
three, who had come out to France in the last weeks of the 
War, had gone up to Lincoln afterwards, and was now a 
barrister-at-law. They had met him through Merivale 
who had been in command of the cadet battalion to which 
Somerset had been posted. Simon Merivale, who had taken 
in 1914 a first in science, but whose career had been cut 
across irretrievably by the War. Merivale who, at Neuve 
Chapelle, had killed five Germans single-handed, and at 
Loos, with quarter of a section and a machine gun, had 
held off for three hours a counter attack that would have 
wiped out half a regiment. Merivale who wore the D.S.O. 
and the Legion of Honor, and who had seen at the end of 
the War how hard it would be for him in any other pro- 
fession to make up for the years that he had lost and had 
applied for a regular commission. Somerset and Simon 
Merivale, and lastly Vernon Archer. The War had made 
Vernon Archer. For fifteen years he had painted land- 
scape after English landscape with a complete absence of 
success, had hailed the War with delight as a pause from 
penurious labor, had made at odd moments a number of 
sketches of front-line life, had deposited them during a 
leave in the office of a London editor, had returned to 
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France to think no more about them, and to discover three 
months later that he had been floated into an immense 
success on one of those unaccountable waves of popular 
emotion which rescue from obscurity alike the genius, the 
mediocrity, and the bagman. For four years there had been 
an Archer vogue. The landscape for which in 1912 he 
had been delighted to receive three pounds, he was now able 
to sell without any trouble for sixty guineas. They had 
come together the four of them at odd times during the 
War, had grown to like each other and had not lost touch. 
They met now every two or three months, gave each other 
a dinner, then returned to their lives, till one or other of 
them should chance to be in funds. To-night it was Ran- 
som’s turn, but beyond fixing a time and a place he had 
made no arrangements. Merivale, whoever might be the 
host, had come to regard the composition of the: menu as 
his privileged contribution to the night’s hilarity. 
As always, Merivale was the first arrival, Ransom 
found him in the center of the lounge, talking at a great 
pace to Vernon Archer. He was tall, wide-shouldered, 
slightly stout, with a curling black mustache and a full 
red-cheeked face that exuded good health and geniality. 
“And here is our host,” he exclaimed. “Welcome, good . 
brother, welcome. In your absence we have taken the 
liberty of ordering four champagne cocktails. It’s been 
such a relief to Comrade Archer and myself to feel that 
you were to pay for all of this. We were able to order. 
exactly what we liked. Your cocktail, brother, and Bungo 
as the young lads say in Tooting. And here’s Somerset. 
Now I hope the young man isn’t going to disgrace us with 
a sky-blue dinner jacket. Well, child, what of it?” 
A broad good-natured smile spread across Eric Somer- 
set’s boyish face. Without being actually handsome, he 
had preéminently the qualities of his age, youth and a 
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clear complexion, freshness, and health and vigor, the 
attraction of a thing untried and so unspotted. 

“Tt’s a very dark navy blue,” he said. “It looks per- 
fectly black at night.” 

“Admittedly,” Merivale conceded, “and for such old and 
respectable members of society as Brother Archer and my- 
self a very suitable object of attire. But for young blades 
like yourself who stagger up the Cromwell Road by day- 
light. No, brother, it lets us down. I think, Major 
Heritage, that this young officer had better parade to-mor- 
row before the colonel. And now, gentlemen, I think 
that we will move into that nice big room where the music 
is, and the old war-horse shall run his eye down one of 
those nice long cards.” . 

They followed him down the center of the room to a 
round table decorated with pink and white carnations. 
“Thoughtful, very thoughtful,” murmured Merivale. 
“But I think, waiter, you may remove the horticultural 
effects. No man can appreciate a glass of wine with the 
scent of an herbaceous border six inches from his face; 
that long card of yours, now, thank you.” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” he said. “Now what about a stab at the 
old salmon. Some soup first? Yes, of course, some soup. 
A gentle soup you say, Brother Archer. By that I suppose 
you mean a clear one. Very well then, consomme Henri 
quatre. And the salmon, grilled I think. Yes, grilled. 
And afterwards why shouldn’t we dig a fork into a spring 
chicken: or pigeon. I am told that if you eat a pigeon 
every day for forty days you die. It takes, you see, two 
days to digest a pigeon. You never quite catch up. I sug- 
gest that to you, Archer, as a married man. Be careful 
when you see pigeon coming up too often. Pigeon or weed- 
killer; a nice alternative. In the meantime though perhaps 
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a spring chicken would be safer, with a crépe Suzette to 
follow.” oie 

He paused and looked interrogatively round the table. 
“A crépe Suzette,” he repeated. “What, the young man 
Somerset has never heard of it. What youth, what inno- 
cence. Ah, well. By half-past nine another virginity will 
have been shattered. And as a close I am prepared to con- 
cede that there are worse things to bite at than asparagus, 
or artichoke. Somerset thinks artichoke. We yield to 
youth. Artichoke, waiter, then the wine list.” 

He pondered thoughtfully for a couple of minutes, then 
raised his head. “You know, Heritage,” he said, “we will 
not, I think, put you to the extravagance of champagne.” 

“Now that,” said Heritage, “is extremely generous of 
you.” 

Merivale accepted the tribute in the deferential manner 
of an absolute monarch whose whim it is periodically to 
make concessions. “Perhaps,” he said. “Perhaps, but for 
the moment I am rather tired of champagne. It possesses, 
I am told, for women—Somerset will no doubt on that 
point be in a position to enlighten us—for women it has, I 
repeat, a certain emotional significance. Personally I dis- 
trust it. When people speak of champagne being good, 
they merely mean that it is not undrinkable. The only — 
value in champagne, as I see it, is that its presence on a 
sideboard will make people who are eating a bad dinner 
believe through a process of auto-suggestion that they are 
eating a good one. ‘There is, however, on this occasion 
no likelihood of the dinner being anything but excellent, 
and I do notice that there is on this over-decorated list what 
promises to be a singularly admirable vintage of Chateau 
d’Yquem. There are those I know who will maintain that 
Yquem is too sweet to be drunk with anything but dessert 
or fish. But in my modest opinion Yquem is a thing of 
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which one can never have too much. One eighty-nine, _ 
waiter, and three bottles of it.” 

Two hours later as the waiter returned for the second 
order of liqueurs, there was not one that was not ready 
to endorse the wisdom of his selection. 

It had been an admirable dinner, and Merivale from 
start to finish had maintained an incessant animated flow 
of talk. 

A curious outcome, Heritage reflected, for the man of 
whom in 1914 his college authorities had thought so highly. 
But then what else had there been for him todo. He could 
not have hoped to compete successfully with that new 
crowd that was coming up straight from school in the 
December of 718. And besides, one’s faith in the value of 
academic honors had survived only half-heartedly the tri- 
umphs and disasters of four years in a front-line trench. 

“T wonder what he would have thought though,” Ransom 
reflected, “if ten years ago he had been told that he was to 


spend the greater part of his life in barracks.” A curious 
_ outcome. A curious outcome, too, for a very genuine sense 
_ of humor was this heavy conversational facetiousness. 


Archer, as usual, spoke very little. But, as always, the 
party seemed the pleasanter for his presence. It was a 
friendly, not a disdainful, silence. He was a man though 
with whom it was scarcely possible to become intimate. 
There was a point past which one never got. For Archer 
it had been once said, there were only two things that mat- 
tered—his work and his wife. He had no need to assert in 
conversation a point of view for which in his work he had 
found adequate expression. And a man so completely 


absorbed in another person as was Archer in his wife had 
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no need for any other intimacy. “It’s rather fine really,” 
Merivale had said. “In this diffused period a unique ex- 


ample of concentration.” And every now and again as he 
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sat listening to the others’ talk a veil would seem to descend 
between him and the contacts of normal life, a veil behind 
which he retreated into the seclusion of that other world, 
the world of form and color, among those shapes which, 
through long brooding on, had achieved significance, had 
become somehow the transmitters of an eternal essence. 

For the most part the conversation was of that bright, 
swiftly moving nature that as it passes from mouth to 
mouth, with its flow of allusions, its repartee, its smattering 
of epigram, gives the impression of much brilliance and 
much cleverness. But from which, on the following morn- 
ing, you are unable to remember anything as having been 
said particularly wittily or profoundly or impressively. 

Once Eric Somerset had asked Merivale if he took the 
army seriously. 

‘The answer had come interrogatively: “The staff col- 
lege?” Merivale had said. “If that is what you mean by 
taking the army seriously, no. I?d much rather remain a 
regimental officer. I?d much rather stay with my own 
friends, among the men I’ve grown up with.” 

“But haven’t you any ambition?” Somerset had persisted. 

Merivale shook his head. ‘‘I don’t care much for ambi- 
tious people. They can only see one point of view—their 
own; they see everything in terms of their own success. 
And you don’t make friends that way. And friendship’s 
about the only thing I value. No, I’d rather carry on the 
tradition of a regiment; rather a fine thing, mark you, a 
thing: Paks come down honored through three nanered 
years.” 

But for the most part personal topics had been adel 
through absence of material, perhaps. For, although Meri- 
vale and Ransom maintained fairly intimate relations, their 
communities of interest lay for the most part in the past. 

“And now, children,” said Ransom, as he collected fromi 
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the plate at his elbow such change as was remaining from a 
couple of five-pound notes, “I must warn you that I have 
promised to forgather shortly at a dance club called ‘The 
Wolves.’ No one will be expected to dance, and there will 
be available certain magnums of surreptitious alcohol. 
What say you?” 

“T think,” said Somerset, “that I shall have to be leaving 
soon after twelve.” 

“Ah, that last tube home,” said Merivale. “How well 
I remember it in my days of childhood. Now, I wait for 
the first tube in the morning. You too, I presume, 
Comrade Archer.” . 

“As long as I get through five hours’ work a day, it 
doesn’t matter when I do them, and half my stuff now’s 
in black and white, which means that one hasn’t to worry 
about daylight.” 

“Admirable! Admirable. We may foot it then till 
dawn. But first I would suggest in all humility to our 
host that he should take us to some neighboring hostelry. 
An old world innocence in me still hankers for the village 
tavern. In the name of the Lord, forward.” 

It was one of those warm, scented summer nights when 
the flickering radiance of Piccadilly burns dimly through a 
thickened air. And for a moment they paused at the corner 
of Shaftesbury Avenue, watching in the rich afterglow of 
food and wine the multi-colored, multi-sounding throng 
of life stream past them. 

“Ah, to come fresh to London,” Merivale apostrophized, 
“to be able to see Piccadilly for the first time with a 
matured judgment. ‘The things that were wasted on us 
in our childhood. If ever I have children, which does not 
_ seem likely, I shall never let them read a book or see a 
' picture till they are seventeen.” 
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“By which time,” suggested Archer, “they would prob- 
ably not want to.” 

“And would that,” asked Ransom, “be a matter for 
regret?” 

Merivale paused judicially. 

“No,” he said, “on the whole no. Art is an acquired 
taste. Still as we are ourselves artificial, or rather as the 
world we inhabit is artificial—but I grow involved. Let 
us to yon wine shop.” 

“And tell us,’ he continued, as five minutes later he 
leant back against the bar to sip at a fine champagne, 
“Tell me who are we to meet at this dance club haunt of 
yours?” 

“Marjorie Fairchild—I believe you’ve met her—and a 
couple of others—I don’t know who they are. A lad 
called Christopher Hammond asked her.” 

“Christopher Hammond?” said Archer. “A tall dark 
fellow, with a wound scar across his forehead. ‘That 
him? Rather good at getting staff appointments from 
what I remember of him. And you can drink, you say, 
at this particular bawdy house all night?” 

“From dusk to dawn, my friend.” 

“Admirable, admirable,” said Merivale. ‘Oé\w, édw 
Havnvat. ‘They sound promising, your wolves.” 

“The best place in London,” 

This final testimonial came unsolicited from a young 
man in an admirably cut dinner jacket, whom none of the 
four had ever seen before, and who had strolled into the 
bar on the arm of an equally well-dressed and equally 
affable companion. 

“The best place in London,” he ee “And quite 
one of the safest. ‘The police’ll never raid it. They’ve 
got a couple of bolted outer doors. And they won’t let 
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anyone in who’s not a member. [’m just putting up for 
membership myself.” 

Merivale eyed him critically. 

“Your assurance,” he said, “considerably relieves me. 
_ For I suspect that my thirst will be unquenched at the 
hour arbitrarily fixed by the London County Council. 
You will be pleased to hear, Comrade Heritage, that these 
extremely amiable young persons endorse your opinion. I 
am, I think, going to extend to them your hospitality and 
invite them to accompany us. You will come? Excellent. 
And in the meantime you will join me in a drink.” 


CHAPTER III 
NIGHT AND A NIGHT CLUB 


6 bigee average night club is a second-rate place for third- 
rate people. It is less a dance club than a drinking 
club. It is a place to which people go when they can get 
a drink nowhere else. If there were no drink regulations 
there would be fewer night clubs, or rather there would — 
be different night clubs. For the night club is the protest 
of free people against the restraint of the drinking regula- 
tions. It is not the drink that is the attraction, but the 
tactics that have to be employed to get it. “There is the 
argument with the porter in the doorway, the bargaining 
with the management, the offer of some dissipated share- - 
holder to introduce the party as his guests. “To pass through 
the close-watched doorway is to feel oneself the victor in 
a hazardous and honorable encounter. And as these forays 
are usually the sequel to some such masculine and cheery 
revel as an old boys’ or regimental dinner, partners have to 
be provided on the spot. The nature of such partners it is 
unnecessary to particularize. 

That is the average night club. The Wolves was a very 
different sort of place. It was run in the first place by a 
gentleman. It did not invite the codperation of unaccom- 
panied ladies, People came there with partners, not in 
search of them. It did not admit persons who were not 
introduced by members. It was clean. Evening dress was 
not optional. One was not forced to order drink. 

The room when they arrived was rather empty. Only 
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four or five couples were dancing, and there were not more 
than twenty people in the room. Of the forty to fifty 
tables that were drawn in receding circles about the 
gleaming oval of the polished floor, scarcely six were 
occupied. “‘I'wo of the chintz-covered Chesterfields were 
empty, and the waiters leant lazily against the wall in 
preparation for a strenuous evening. It was easy to see 
in a moment that Mrs. Fairfield’s party had not arrived. 

“We have just time therefore,” said Ransom, “for a 
cocktail each.” 

The night club is popularly pictured as a place of sus- 
tained and unchecked hilarity. Actually this is not the 
case. It is open after all for six or seven hours, a day 
practically in itself; and, as the day, it has its own routine, 


_ its own rhythm, its pauses and intermissions, its crowded 


and its quiet hours. 

At half-past eleven the Wolves, after the noisy heat of 
Piccadilly, was peculiarly cool and quiet. The music was 
soft and smooth, and there were long intervals between 
each dance; huge blocks of ice stood in enamel bowls along 
the wall. An electric fan whirred drowsily in the roof. 
' “The ideal setting,” Merivale asserted, “for some long 
contest of dialectic. What shall we discuss? Will Archer 
defend or oppose the Sitwells, or would our host prefer 
to shake a lance in honor of James Joyce?” 

But the symposium did not materialize. For the two 
young men who had been discovered in the bar proceeded 
to justify their invitation with a rattle of small talk that 


reduced even Merivale to a relative degree of silence. 
They talked of night clubs and revues and restaurants, 
of France and Passchendael and cricket. They fulfilled 
completely the role of the young man about town who 
“came home from the War with an M.C. and a captain’s 


gratuity, to a parental allowance and a life that begins the 
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day at twelve with a breakfast of two aspirins and a cup of 
tea, and ends it between three and four in whatever night 
club happens to stand in greatest need of honorary members. 
“Luxury,” one of them asserted, “was good for trade.” 
Merivale beamed on him benignly. He was singularly 
at peace with life. Good food, good wine, good fellow- 
ship, and to-morrow there would be no reveille for a half- 
past seven breakfast. Ransom sat forward, his hand rested 
against his cheek, his eyes watching the door through which 
at any moment now Marjorie Fairfield would be stepping. 
Archer was silent. His face gave an appearance of stu- 
dious attention. But he was not listening. “There was an 
empty chair on either side of him. He leant back, twisting _ 
between his long slim fingers the stem of a half-empty glass. 
Somerset was not too happy. He was beginning to feel 
tired. One couldn’t stay up till three or four in the 
morning and feel fresh next day—at least he couldn’t. It 
was all very well for Merivale who was on leave, and 
Archer who could work in his own time, and Heritage who 
did no work at all; but if you had to be in Lincoln’s Inn 
at half-past nine. . . . He wasn’t hungry and he wasn’t 
thirsty, but he knew that, if only because it was there, he 
would spend the next three hours munching egg sand- 
wiches and drinking fizz. He would be sluggish all to- 
morrow. And he couldn’t afford to be that, competition 
was too keen. If you slacked off, the other fellows would 
get in front of you. It had been a jolly evening and a jolly 
dinner, but it was going to be spoilt by being carried on 
too long. Why hadn’t people the sense to stop at the 
right time. He sat backwards in his chair, drove his hand ~ 
deep into his pocket, and moodily surveyed the antics in 
the arms of a slim, willowy young woman of a rotund, — 
white-haired, flabby-cheeked vulgarian. ina 
“God!” he thought. “He must be nearly seventy. It’s — 
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disgusting. She’s a lady, too. How women like that 
can ” 

The music rose to a crescendo of broken rhythm, quick- 
ening the dancers to a higher level of sensation. For a 
moment the lights were lowered, and over the undulating 
couples played fitfully the wavering luster of the limelight, 
green and blue and pink and yellow, sweeping from one 
side of the dance floor to the other, surprising suddenly a 
shadowed hand press or the momentary caress of cheek on 
cheek. ‘Then once again came the full blaze of the gilded 
candelabra, a final crash of cymbals, a last wailing note 
of the oboe. 

And then suddenly the miracle occurred. 

At the far end of the room, hesitating for a moment in 
the doorway, she stood in a pale gray mauve dress with 
hooped flounces of silver tissue, her warm-colored oval face 
clasped round the head by a helmet of warm brown hair, 
her hand raised towards her forehead to smooth her fringe. 
And to Eric Somerset, watching her with every nerve atune, 
came piercingly such a sensation as had never before come 
to him, a sensation that comes to most men and women at 
one time or another of their lives, a sensation not to be 
analyzed or explained, but to be accepted as a miracle 
simply; for it is a miracle, this sudden appreciation in the 
presence of another person, a person seen for the first time, 
and of whom we can know nothing, that there has entered 
into our life something that will reshape there everything 
it encounters; that from this day forth nothing, whatever 
the outcome, is going to be the same again: that a force 
_ not to be ignored has laid its hold on us, a force that we 
must face and take account of, probably on its own terms. 

He half rose in his chair, his fingers clasped tightly to 
- the edge of the table; then at his elbow he heard Ransom 
Heritage’s voice. 
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“Why, but there’s Marjorie.” 

And in a panic-stricken moment Eric realized that it was 
for her that they had been waiting, and that in a moment 
he would be introduced to her. 

She was accompanied by another woman and two men 
of rather nondescript appearance. “They were youngish, 
between twenty-five and thirty-five, were fresh colored and 
clean shaven, the sort of men whom you accept as ordinary, 
decent fellows till they do anything to prove themselves to 
be otherwise. Of the woman who walked between them, 
however, it was scarcely possible not to form an immediate 
and quite definite opinion: at once you either liked or you 
didn’t like her. And, after she had been’in the room ten 
minutes, you either liked her quite a lot, or hated her. She 
was a large woman with masses of jet-black hair, drawn 
back, unparted from her forehead, with eyes that were jet 
black too, and a skin of that particular shade of white that — 
cannot be described as colorless. A soft creamed surface, 
powdered, but unpainted: as unpainted as the warm red — 
mouth that. was set loosely over two shining and even rows 
of teeth. 

With a smile of welcome on his lips, Ransom slinpes 
down the room to greet her. 

“Now this is one of the surprises that keep one still in 
love: with life,” he said. “How thoughtful of you, 
Marjorie. It can’t be six weeks since I saw Lady Manon, 
but it seems at least six: years. And Christopher Ham- 
mond. Let me see, surely we’ve met before. Roger 
Partington—why, of course, in 717 at that bombing course 
at Hythe. Now this is going to be a very jolly party. Let | 
me see—do you know everyone? That’s Simon Merivale, 
an indifferent soldier and a worse dancer. And this is Ver- 
non Archer. You'll see his photograph stuck on the cigar 
advertisements—‘See what Vernon Archer, the celebrated 
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painter, says-—you know the sort of thing. And here’s the 
baby of the party, Eric Somerset—he means well. And 
then—oh, yes, let me see. What are the names of our 
two new friends? Ferguson and Smythe, that’s the lot, 
splendid.” 

He presented them with a sweeping inclusive gesture. 

“Lady Manon Granta, Mrs. Fairfield, Roger Partington, 
and Christopher Hammond. That’s that then, and now 
that we all know each other, let’s decide what we would 
like to eat. I’m quite sure, Manon, that all through that 
long revue that’s been so boring you, you’ve been saying to 
yourself: “Now what I should really like for supper is 
caviare followed by a quail.? You have? admirable, and 
Marjorie too. How simple this is going to be. Now we 
shall want a couple of magnums, waiter, and caviare and 
quails for ten, and cocktails—what about cocktails? A 
clover club for you, Manon, Marjorie a bronx, and two 
martinis—right. And you say you won’t have one, Eric— 
nor [’1] either; so that’]l] be one clover club, one bronx, two 
martinis, four monkey gland. You must make the most 
of the supper, Manon. You'll have to do a lot of dancing 
—only two of you among eight men. Perhaps we’d better 
have one before the cocktails come, so as to give you an 
appetite for it.” And stretching out his hand, he led her 
towards the floor. 

Marjorie, as her eyes followed them, frowned a little. 
If only he weren’t so charming towards every one. There 
was nothing in it, she knew that; but she would be able 
to value more highly the many nice things he said to her, 


_ if she had not heard him say very much the same sort of 


\ 


things to so many other people. That torrent of delighted 
welcome—‘But, my dear Marjorie, and how nice you are 
looking”—in early days how it had thrilled her that. But 


_ you could not continue to be thrilled when you had heard 
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it used for the benefit of at least a dozen people. As 
always, he was talking right through the dance, amusingly 
it seemed, for the smile that Lady Manon turned up to 
him was more than one of mere convention. And, as she 
watched them, she felt jealous suddenly; unhappily, im- 
potently jealous of this woman whom she had never seen 
before to-night, but who in some unaccountable way repre- 
sented for her the background of Ransom’s life. 

“Do you think she’s pretty?” That was the first thing 
she asked Merivale as she rose in response to an outstretched 
hand and a murmured, “Shall we?” 

“Who? Lady Manon?” And for a moment before 
beginning to dance he stood watching them, watching the 
light of the candelabra gleam onthe waved masses of 
black hair, on the white opulence of her neck and shoulders, 
noting the luxuriant sway beneath the black sheath of 
marocain of her full firm figure. “Pretty?” he said. 
“No, not pretty, and not everybody’s type. But, oh well, 
she’s the woman of thirty-seven, and whatever the fashion 
is there’ll be men to fall for her.” 

At the table in the corner the other men stayed talking. 
Christopher Hammond sat alone, a vacant chair on either 
side of him. He looked worried and unhappy, his fingers 
were toying with a roll, and his weak, girlish, irresolute 
face twitched every now and then. His evening coat was 
shabby, the silk facings a little worn, and there were only 
two buttons on a sleeve that did not fit tightly at the cuff. — 
At a glance Ransom had settled it as pre-war, “and pretty 
pre-pre-war too,” he had added. 

“Who the devil is the fellow?” Archie wondered, and 
as he was at the end of the table furthest from him, turned 
for information to Roger Partington, the fourth of Lady 
Manon’s party. 

“Who is he?” Partington answered. ‘Don’t ask me. 
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I don’t know any of them. I was sitting in the club after 
lunch to-day and a fellow came up to me and said: ‘Look 
here, I’ve had to let a party down, to-night, dinner and 
theater and dance, goodish show it'll be. Will you take 
it on?’ Well, I had nothing to do. I said ‘Yes.’ They 
gave me a first-class dinner at Claridge’s and a box at the 
Winter Garden, and I don’t know who the devil paid 
for it. That fellow doesn’t look as if he’d got a bean. 
He doesn’t seem to know Mrs. Fairfield awfully well, and 
she’d never met Lady Manon before. I’ve been trying to 
place them the whole evening. I rather got the impression 
myself that at the last moment the young fellow had 
decided he’d better have some chaperons, and we were 
about all he could collect at such short notice. At any 
rate, here we are and [’ve enjoyed myself. People can ask 
me out like this every day of the week if they want to.” 

And a broad good-natured smile spread across the clear 
skinned, clean-shaven face. 

At the other side of Archer, Ferguson was trying to 
make himself agreeable to young Somerset. But Eric was 
not listening. His eyes were following Marjorie as she 
danced, noting with hungry haste, as though never again 
he would so have the chance to note, the slow sway of her 
body, the changing color of her hair as the lamplight fell 
on it, the upright carriage of her head, the tapered grace 
of the fingers that rested against the black cloth of her 
partner’s coat; noted also the soft coloring of her cheeks, 
the burnt hazel of the eyes, the sprayed freckles about her 
nose, noted these, and, noting them, half closed his eyes 
that he might isolate and recapture in his imagination the 
stilled perfection of that haunting presence. 

The music ceased. The dancers were returning to the 
table and the long tray of cocktails with which the waiter 
had just arrived. 
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“Now where’s yours, Lady Manon?” Ransom was say~ 
ing. “Ah, that little pink fellow, and here’s your bronx, 
Marjorie. The rest of you, you’d better sort yours out. 
And I don’t think we’re going to have time for another 
dance, so we’d better get settled down.” 

It was not for Eric a particularly jolly meal. He felt 
very young and childish and unhappy. He could think 
of nothing to say. He listened with envy to the flow of 
small talk that came so easily to those other men. 

Merivale was sitting next to Lady Manon with Ransom 
on his right-hand side, and Partington next to him. 
Marjorie was on the other side between Ferguson and 
Vernon Archer. As far as Eric could gather, they were 
discussing pictures. 

“When’s your next exhibition?”? Marjorie was saying. 
“Lucky brute,” thought Eric, “having a name that’ll make 
a woman interested in you before you’ve said or done 
anything to attract her.” . 

“Not till November,” Archer said. “DPve got to get 
two or three portraits finished first.” 

“I never knew such a man as you,” laughed Ransom. 
“You seem to be producing an exhibition every second 
month. You must work fearfully hard.” 

“But then he enjoys his work, don’t you, Mr. Archer?” 
—this from Manon Granta. “I always imagine that you’re 
never happy unless you’re working.” 

“And I’m only happy,” interjected Ferguson, “when 
I’m not.” 

“But then you’re not, if you’ll forgive my saying it, an 
artist. An artist’s different. Isn’t that so, Mr. Archer?” 
She spoke pleasantly, but assertively. 

Archer laughed. “Oh, I don’t know. I wouldn’t put it 
quite like that, Lady Manon. You know what Browning 
said about never sitting down at his desk without distaste, 
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or rising from it without relief. I should say it was more 
like this: It’s not that one is happy when one is working, 
but that one’s anhanny when one’s not working, which 
isn’t the same thing.” 

The point was discussed generally for a few moments 
and then once again the conversation became personal and 
quiet. 

Vernon Archer continued his discussion of modern art 
with Marjorie. Lady Manon was talking in a low voice, 
behind her fan, to Christopher Hammond. Ransom was 
reminding Roger Partington of certain mutual acquain- 
tances. Merivale was concerned solely with his quail. 
‘The old war-horse,” he murmured, “‘is well stabled.” 

The club was beginning to fill up. Supper was ending. 
Restaurants were closing. The center ofthe floor had 
grown congested, had reached, in fact, that most awkward 
of all points of congestion when you imagine, seeing a 
number of blank spaces, that you have more room than 
you have actually, guide carelessly, and consequently four 
or five times barge heavily into another couple. ‘The 
music was more strident now, the room noisier and warmer. 
There was a constant hailing of acquaintances, a waving 
of hands and a shouting of Christian names. 

-“Tt’s getting hot,” said Manon Granta. And she opened 
out to its full her wide, pink, ostrich fan; and, as she 
passed its soft feathers across her face, she spoke quickly 
and quietly to Christopher. 

“T’ve an invitation for you,” she said, “next week-end at 
Gowan Castle. You'll catch the 12.15 from Paddington.” 

An excited look passed quickly into one of despondency 
across Hammond’s face. | 

“T can’t,” he said, “I’m sorry. It’s awfully good of 
you, but I can’t.” 
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Lady Manon shook her fan impatiently. “Don't be 
silly. It’s not been easy for me to get that invitation.’ 

“But I’m going to stay with my people.” 

“Your people can wait.” 

“Really though, Manon 

She cut him short. 

“I’m not going to discuss it, Christopher. You are to 
catch the 12.15 from Paddington.” And she turned away 
as though the subject were settled definitely. “You'll be 
in London for the rest of the season, I suppose?” she said 
to Ransom. 

He nodded. . 

“Till August,” he said, “then it'll be Deauville—a 
month or so, till it’s time to start work upon the partridges. 
T’ll be back again early in October.” 

“For the whole winter?” 

“Till January. Then I suppose it will be time to think 
about going south for a little sunshine, not that one ever 
gets much of it. I believe myself that Cannes is nothing 
but an immense conspiracy for getting you into the Casino. 
Pll admit that when the sun shines it’s agreeably hot, and 
that it is very pleasant to see wild flowers in February. 
But the prosperity of Cannes isn’t due to the sunlight, it’s 
due to the rain. If the sun really shone, we should be all 
the day on the Croisette and the baccarat room would be 
empty and the town bankrupt.” 

“But you go there all the same.’ 

Ransom shrugged his shoulders. 

“Where else is there,” he said, “for one to go.” 

There was a laugh at that, a laugh in which Marjorie 
did not join. It was all very well for Ransom to present 
as a joke his machine-made pattern of a life, but his life 
was in actual fact no more than that. He fitted into a 
series of pigeon-holes. The London season, Deauville, 
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Scotland, London again, then Cannes or Switzerland or 
Florence. He did certain things at certain times and at 
no other. A series of stock dishes. Life a la table a’héte. 
At any moment of the year you would know more or less 
what he was doing. His life was composed of a number 
of carefully mixed ingredients, mixed to order. And what 
was she herself but an ingredient. A necessary ingredient, 
doubtless. His life would be incomplete without her, just 
as it would be incomplete without a club. She was im- 
portant in his life because she occupied an important 
pigeon-hole. But it was the pigeon-hole, not herself, that 
mattered. 

“Ransom,” she said, “I want to dance.” 

He rose at once. On his lips and in his eyes as he held 
out his hand to her there was that soft, caressing smile 
that had been from the beginning his chief attraction for 
her. 

“How nice you look,” he whispered. “What a pity 
there are all these others here. I’m so looking forward to 
to-morrow.” 

And like a cloak the sound of his voice was cast about 
her so that she could feel no longer angry. 

She smiled up at him, but a little sadly. 

“There’s no one like you,” she thought. “How I 
could love you if you’d only let me.” 

She closed her eyes and drew closer to him, her body 
relaxing to the music and the pressure of his shoulder 
against hers. 

They returned to the table to find that Manon Granta 
had resumed her intimate and hidden conversation with 
Chris Hammond. 

-“T can’t understand,” she was. saying, “you are being 
perfectly ridiculous. You say you want to see me——” 

“T do, I do,” he interjected hurriedly. 
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“You say,” she repeated in her even, dangerously placid 
voice, “that you want to see me. What was it that you 
quoted to me at dinner, something about this dark world 
that in my absence was no better than a sty,” and her voice 
swelled slowly to a note of irony. “You say that, and then 
when I arrange for you to stay for a week-end in a house 
where you'll be able to see me at every meal except break- 
fast, and spend in all some three or four hours exclusively in 
my company—then you start talking about a visit to your 
parents. I repeat, Christopher, I do not understand you.” 

His fingers, as she spoke, had toyed unhappily with his 
napkin; with increasing feebleness his pride struggled 
against the magnetism of that ivory pale face. 

“Tt’s my clothes,” he admitted sulkily, “I couldn’t go in 
this suit to a place like that, and I can’t afford another.” 
Her annoyance was instantly converted into sympathy. 

““My dear,” she said, and her eyes glowed and widened, 
“My dear, I am so sorry. You poor darling, and I had 
never thought of that. Of course you will let me get you 
some.” 

But again he shook his head. 

“T couldn’t. It wouldn’t be right,” he said. 

“But why, Christopher, why,” she protested. “I want 
you to be happy—I want to give you a happy time. And 
if I can’t because of your clothes, why then 4 

“Tt’s absurd,” he a ‘impatiently. “Tt’s impossible; 
you must see that it is.’ 

“But I don’t see it, Christopher,” and her voice had 
again grown placid. “You are being childish, the slave. 
of an absurd old-fashioned shibboleth that says a man 
must not take presents from a woman; it’s masculine | 
vanity, no more than that. And there’s not one of you 
that would think twice of accepting an invitation to a 
dance that might cost me well over five hundred.” 
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“That’s quite different.” 

“Why?” 

“Because it is.” 

She looked at him for a moment appraisingly. Then, 
“You tire ‘me,” she said, and turned to discuss with 
Merivale the possibility of a police raid. 

“Tt’s not likely,” he assured her, “at any rate I have 
it from our host that it isn’t.” 

“But suppose there was a raid,” she insisted. 

“Which there won’t be.” This from Ferguson. 

“Yes, but if there was, what would happen to us?” 

“Well, I suppose,” said Merivale, “that we should have 
our names taken and get fined five pounds. Young 
Somerset could probably tell us. A terribly bad fellow 
is Brother Somerset. Spends half his nights in Vine 
Street.” 

“Seriously, though, isn’t there some way of getting out— 
some window or other. Surely, Captain Merivale. Do let 
us go and look.” 

They walked together to the far end of the room, 
opened the window and looked out on to a sheer thirty- 
foot drop into a collection of dust-bins.' 

“In that dress,” said Merivale, “scarcely to be rec~ 
ommended.” 

‘She shot a quick glance up at him. 

“You like it?” 

“Charming. But then anything that you wore would 
be.” 

She pouted. “That’s silly.” 

“True though,” he answered her. And, as their eyes 
met, it seemed to him that her body ever so slightly 
swayed towards him, just so much that the scent of 
L’Oregan might dangerously float about him. 

“Now, I wonder if she’s flirting with me,” he thought. 
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“Tf she is, though, it’s only, I suppose, to make that young 
lap-dog of hers jealous.” 

“What about a door somewhere,” she was saying. 

‘Ah, a door.” y 

- After a lengthy search they discovered ieee the 
kitchen a small window opening on to a roof that slanted 
dangerously towards another roof, from the ledge of which 
it would be possible without too much trouble to drop 
into some sort of side street. 

“There,” he said, “But I sincerely trust it will not be 
necessary.” 

“Still, it’s a relief to know it’s there.” 

For Eric Somerset the evening was slow in passing. At 
one moment he was wretched with envy at the ease and 
assurance with which the other men one by one came up 
to Mrs. Fairfield with their smile, and their half bow, and 
their, “Shall we?” At another he would be leaning 
forward to watch her dance, more utterly at peace in the 
quiet contemplation of her beauty than he had dreamed it — 
ever possible to be. It was an excitement more intense 
than any he had ever reached through pictures and books 
and music; though the difference between those states 
of mind and this was of degree only. He was in the 
presence, at such moments, of something that precluded 
envy; something he could admire and wonder at, un- 
fretted by the desire to possess it. It was enough that it 
should exist and that it should, by its existence, make life 
richer. It was enough that her beauty should make 
lovelier the world it moved in. And then, again, the sense 
of his personal inferiority would besiege him, the torturing 
knowledge that she was unruffled by the force, whatever 
it might be, that had so shaken him. 

Often in day-dreams he had wondered what it pale be 
like to fall in love. Would it, he had asked himself, come 
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in a flash instantly, or would it be built up slowly day by 
day, week by week, a gradual flowering to fruit. He 
could hardly believe that it was this, this sudden in- 
explicable attraction for a woman of whom he knew 
nothing, on whom he had made not the least impression, 
to whom he was simply a young man that she had danced 
once with and, as likely as not, would never see again. 
Their one dance together had been a failure. He had 
found not a word to say to her. He was too frightened 
to dance well, though, because she danced so well herself, 
he was spared the ignominy of continually treading on 
her toes. Most of the time she was looking over his 
shoulder at the other dancers. Once as they passed close 
to Ransom she had stretched out her hand and laughingly 
touched him on the shoulder. On their return to the table 
he had placed himself deliberately several paces away 
from her. 

It was after two and the club was at its gayest. The 
musicians were singing as they played, the syncopation 
of the fox-trots grew noisier and more barbaric. The 
couples were dancing shoulder to shoulder. ‘The large 
blocks of ice had begun to melt, and the air was thickening. 

“Nearly breakfast time,” Merivale remarked. 

‘Ransom looked at his watch. “Yes, I suppose it is,” 
he said. ‘You know I sometimes think it’s only at night 
clubs that we shall be finding, in a few years’ time, any 
survival of that old heavy Victorian breakfast. At nine 
in the morning the sight of a huge dish of eggs and 
sausages and kidneys would ruin me for the rest of the day. 
It’s as much as I can do to stagger down to Heppell’s.” 

“As bad as that?” 

“Usually. On my good mornings I can just grapple 
with a grape fruit.” He paused, then looked searchingly 
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at Partington. “This sort of thing, though, I shouldn’t 
have thought it was quite your game.” 

Partington shrugged his shoulders. “Perhaps it isn’t,” 
he answered. “I don’t know. One’s got to try every- 
thing to find out.” 

“A dangerous principle,” he laughed, and then added: 
“for a married man.” 

Partington flushed. “One goes one’s own way,” he 
said, “in a modern marriage.” 

Ransom made no answer. He had suspected as much all 
the evening. He remembered that wedding of Partington’s 
in the first weeks of 1919. He remembered meeting © 
Partington a few days before. “I’ve just got demobbed,” 
he had said, “and I’m to be married next Saturday. If 
you had told me a year ago that this would be happening— 
War over, Boche beat and our innings just going to begin— 
isn’t life wonderful?” 

And Ransom could remember how he had walked on 
alone a little sadly, wondering what would be the outcome, — 
not so much of one particular marriage, as of all that — 
uprush of hope, that childlike belief in happiness. He 
had wondered, and he had doubted, and he had been right 
to doubt. Here was the end of it—“A modern marriage; 
we each go our own way.” 

A waiter was hovering ‘inquisitively at his elbow. “Oh 
yes,” he begun to say, “the very man I want.” But 
Ferguson cut across him. “Really no,” he protested. 
“It’s my turn. Please let me. George, another magnum. 
Just one before breakfast.” 

His companion glanced at his watch. “Half-past two,” 
he murmured. “Tf you'll excuse me, I'll just run out and 
telephone.” 

Three minutes later he returned and nodded to Ferguson, 
who rose with a smile of general apology to follow him. 
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“Who did you say those two young men were?” asked 
Marjorie, as soon as they were sufficiently out of earshot. 

“TI don’t know,” said Ransom. “Two fellows in a pub 
whom Captain Merivale made friends with.” 

“Who made friends with Captain Merivale,” the ex- 
scholar suggested as an emendation. “The old war-horse 
does not solicit friendship, he accepts it. They seemed 
genial fellows, so I encouraged them.” 

“Merivale’s social instincts’—but Ransom never com- 
pleted the sentence. There were sounds suddenly of 
scuffing in the hall, there was the shriek of a whistle, the 
door at the far end was flung open, and a voice sounded 
above the music: “Ladies and gentlemen, will you please 
be seated.” ‘There was a moment’s silence. The fox-trot 
faded into a wail of silence, the dancers stood where they 
were, still half in each other’s arms, the waiters with their 
trays of drink and food gazed stupidly towards the door. 
Then there was a gasp, a cry of “the police,” and, from 
Vernon Archer, a coarse, heavy laugh. “And our two 
young friends at the head of them,” he jeered. “I 
think that for once Merivale’s social instincts were at 
fault.” Within half a minute the room had become a 
babble of noise and talk, and through that babble Merivale 
heard Lady Manon’s voice in a quick whisper: “Captain 
Merivale, I must get out of this.” He turned to look at 
her, to laugh away her nervousness, to tell her that it 
would be all right, that they would give a false name, that 
there need be no scandal. But he had only to look once 
to see the futility of logic. She was not frightened, her 
face had paled certainly, but the eyes were firm, hard, and 
resolute. “I must go,” she said quietly. 

“T don’t know what it’s all about,” he thought, “but 
it’s something that’s to be grappled with.” 

And, seizing her by the wrist, he jumped to his feet and 
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pulled her towards the kitchen. From the far end of the 
room he heard a cry of “Watch that fellow.” But he was 
too incensed at the behavior of the two police agents to 
be less than reckless. 

“Come along,” he said, and dragged her after him. 

A police officer rushed across the floor to stop him. But 
Merivale did not pause. “Get along quick,” he shouted, 
“down through there and out along the roof.” And in 
the narrow doorway, turning quickly on his heel, he flung 
into one crashing upper-cut the cumulated disgust of 
outraged hospitality, and, slamming the door after him, 
turned the key quickly in the door. 

“Really,” he thought, “this is like good old Amiens.” 


CHAPTER IV 
RANSOM DELIBERATES 


7a a quarter to ten on the following morning Giles 

entered Ransom’s bedroom bearing on a large brass 
tray an iced grape fruit, a slice of dry toast, and a jug 
of coffee. 

“Your breakfast, sir, and it is now ten o’clock.” In 
France, Giles had discovered that the only way to get his 
master punctually on to parade was to announce to him 
an hour fifteen minutes in advance of the actual time. 
He had carried the tradition into civilian life. 

Ransom rolled over, rubbed his eyes, and worked himself 
slowly into a sitting posture. “Excellent, Giles, excellent. 
And any messages?” 

“Young Mr. Somerset, sir, he’s just rung through.” 

Ransom raised his hands in mock astonishment. 

“What energy these young men have. And what did he 
want, Giles?” 

“Said he wanted to see you very particular about some- 
thing, sir.” 

“And what did you say?” 

“T said you'd take a cocktail with him at the long bar 
at the Trocadero at a quarter past one, sir.” 

“Excellent, Giles, excellent. How well you know my 
habits. Anything else, Giles?” 

“No, sir. Not yet, sir.” 

“Good. Well then, in about half-an-hour, by which 
time I will have finished this excellent breakfast and read 
such of my letters as do not bear halfpenny stamps, you 
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will perhaps turn on my bath, and put out my light gray 
single-breasted suit. And now, Giles, to my breakfast.” 

There were six letters on the tray, four of which were 
quite obviously bills. As he suspected that he had no credit 
left him at the bank, he decided that it was scarcely worth 
his while to open them. The fifth, however, was from his 
bank announcing that his account was overdrawn to the 
extent of seventeen pounds in excess of the authorized 
limit of his overdraft. 

“Which will mean,” he told himself, ‘‘a further inroad 
upon my diminishing store of capital.” 

He was still considering the problem when Giles returned 
to announce the presence in the hall of Captain Simon 
Merivale. 

‘Ah, the Buccaneer,” he said. ‘Come in, Merivale, 
come in. I can’t think how you fellows manage to be up 
at this absurd hour. You must have had to shave in the 
dark, and I suppose your right hand is feeling very sore. 
It was a bad show, though, wasn’t it?” 

“The worst of it was,” said Merivale, “that those two 
fellows were gentlemen.” 

Ransom nodded. “In every way the worst part of it. 
I suppose that’s about the only way they can afford to live 
nowadays. I wonder, though, if it’s any worse than spying 
was in the War. In both cases you have to betray personal 
relations to advance whatever a particular government may 
consider to be to its interests. I don’t know that there’s 
much to choose.” : : 

“Anyhow, a fellow who does that rather puts himself 
outside the pale.” 

But Ransom for once was serious. : 

“I don’t know, Merivale,” he said. “Frankly, I don’t 
know. We are hardly in a position, you see, to judge. 
_ Life’s been easy to us, you and I. We may have been 
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hard up now and then. But we’ve never been hungry. 
We’ve never been cold; we’ve always had a bed to sleep 
in. Suppose a time were to come when we couldn’t be 
certain of that, when we’d got to choose between starving 
and taking on such a job as ahs Well, my lad, it 
wouldn’t be very easy. And now,” he went on, “I must 
be thinking of my bath. Perhaps you would watch me. 
You are in no hurry?” 

Merivale said that he must collect Manon Granta’s cloak 
which he assumed Heritage had brought away with him, 
but that he had half-an-hour or so to waste. 

“And what is your program for to-day?” 

“First of all,” said Ransom, as he shuffled into his blue 
silk dressing-gown and heelless leather slippers—‘First of 
all I must go and have my hair cut; then there will be 
a painful interview with my bank, which will probably 
last some while. Eric Somerset said something about 
wanting to take a cocktail with me. The afternoon will be 
devoted to a couple of bun fights, one in Hampstead, the 
other at Eaton Place. In the evening I’m, I think, taking 
Mrs. Fairfield to the Comedy. A full day, Merivale.” 

There was a pause. Then in a slow, rather drawling 
voice: “I am not sure, you know,” said Merivale, “that 
the old war-horse quite approves of that party with Mrs. 
Fairfield.” 

Ransom turned from the basin and there was on his face 
that peculiarly winning smile that always disarmed criticism. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “I don’t terribly approve of it 
myself.” . 

Pt hem why... 32" 

He shook his head, and his face became serious suddenly. 
“Because,” he said. Then after a pause: “Perhaps I’m 
rather tolerant of those folk last night, just because I 
happen to know how easily one can drift into things.” 


CHAPTER V 


MANON DELIBERATES 


1) Bae had not expected Manon Granta to be 
more than tranquilly awake when he arrived at a 
quarter to twelve with the black velvet cloak that she had 
left behind her at the Wolves. Nor indeed eight hours 
earlier had Manon Granta. But at the absurd hour of 
half-past nine she had been disturbed, and permanently, by 
the telephonic importunity of Chris Hammond. 

“Now, I’ve told you a great many times,” she had 
complained, “that I’m not to be rung up before eleven. — 
I am a very busy person, and it is quite impossible for me 
to do all that I have to do unless I begin the day quietly. 
I must not be disturbed till I have had my bath. It is 
most inconsiderate of you, Christopher.” 

But he had in the end appeased her. He had been 
unable, she gathered, to sleep for one second the whole 
night. He had not known what had happened to her. 
He had been wretched and unhappy. He had been terrified — 
lest she was angry with him. And he had deserved that 
she should be angry with him. He realized that. He 
assured her that he had realized that. He begged her to 
believe that he realized that. He had been silly and 
capricious. He had stood on his dignity. He was ashamed 
of himself, utterly, abjectly ashamed of himself. He did 
not deserve to be forgiven. But he entreated that she 
would forgive—that she would forgive him, and that she 
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would forget. If only she would forgive, there was no 
proof of his gratitude too great for her to demand of him. 

It had taken him fifteen minutes to say it all, and a smile 
of subdued content had played over her lips as she lay 
back listening to him among the pillows. 

“Am I forgiven?” he pleaded. “Please, please say that 
Im forgiven.” 

And she had the heart no longer to be angry with him. 

“T think so, Christopher,” she said. 

There was a pause. Then, in a changed voice, and at a 
great pace, he began to say something that appeared to be 
exciting him immensely. She-could scarcely follow him 
at all. One word was begun before its predecessor had 
been finished. Sentences trailed into one another. 

“Christopher, Christopher,” she laughed, “what are you 
doing. I can’t hear a word you're saying. Now begin all 
over again. Right from the beginning.” 

“Tm sorry,” he said, humbly. “It’s so difficult though. 
Manon, we’re always quarreling = 

“And whose fault is that, Christopher?” she 
interpolated. 

“Oh, mine, of course it’s mine, Manon. I wouldn’t for | 
one moment pretend that it was anyone’s but mine. But 
it’s difficult, Manon, very difficult for anyone who cares as 
much as I do. I’m afraid that we'll be always quarreling 
as long as things are like this between us.” 

She did not answer him, but turning over on her elbow, 
stretched herself out luxuriously in her bed, her eyes half 
closed, the arm that held the mouthpiece of the telephone 
was straightened and flung sideways as though there were 
no. further need of speech from her, as though his voice 
had been cast like a cloud of silence over her. 

“Manon,” he said, “you understand, you do under- 
stand me, don’t you. It’s impossible for me. I love you 
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so much, and iv’s torture to continue as we are. You do 
understand me, don’t you?” 

She turned her head towards the mouthpiece. 

“Yes, I understand you,” she said quietly. 

“Then, then if you do, Manon 

“This is not,” she said, “a subject that can be discussed 
fittingly over a telephone. You must, my dear Chris- 
topher, be practical.” 

“How else can I discuss it?” he complained. “I never 
see you.” 

“And after spending yesterday some seven hours in my 
company!” 

“But not alone. If only, Manon, I could see you alone 
sometimes, really alone, so that I could tell you how much 
I cared for you. If only you knew how much I cared. 
It’s so ngs just those few minutes every now and again 
in taxis.’ 

She sighed contritely and slipped back the deeper into 
the bed. 

“One day, Christopher,” she said, “perhaps——” 

His voice stammered, gasped excitedly: “When, oh 
when?” it said. ‘Manon darling, when?” 

But she had no intention of making him any promise. 

“One day, I said, my dear Christopher—and perhaps. 
But we won’t talk about it any more. You're keeping me 
from my bath, and I’m keeping you from your work, and 
on Saturday I shall be seeing you at Gowan oe which 
will be most delightful. Good-bye, my dear.” 

“And that is that,” she thought, as she hung up aie 
receiver and, turning over on her side, pulled up the 
bedclothes about her shoulders. Really, ng he had 
been absurd last night. 

If she wasn’t allowed to buy with her own money what 
she wanted, what on earth was the use of money to her? 
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Quite too perfectly absurd. Still it was over now. And, 
having got her way once, it would be an easy enough 
thing to get it another time. That was that. She would 
be certain to enjoy herself now at Gowan Castle. It would 
make all the difference to her his being there. To have 
someone to fuss over you and care for you, someone to 
tease and bully, an instrument to play what tune you liked 
on. The background of one’s life was, of course, more 
important than the foreground. And Christopher was no 
more than a peacock preening itself before the footlights, to 
keep the audience occupied while the heroine was changing. 
Still, he was a nice peacock. 

How offended the poor child would be if she were to 
tell him how she had come first to be attracted to him. 
She had met him, she had subsequently discovered, several 
times before at dances and at tea-fights, but he had made 
no impression on her. And then at that dance of Mrs. 
Crosby Featherway she had seen him making love to some 
absurd, light-haired, little honey-pot of a woman. She had 
stood watching him, watching the boy’s hand steal slowly 
about her neck, softly, quietly persuasive, had seen it turn 
slowly the girl’s face to his so that her lips lay against his 
cheek, had watched him bring his cheek along her lips until 
their mouths had met. And, watching, she had thought 
that it must be rather nice to be kissed like that. And 
what would Chris say were he to know that his chief 
attraction for her was now the intriguing, the exasperating 
fact that never yet had he kissed her in quite that way. 

Chris was the flavoring of her life. He would not be 
flattered if she told him that. But it was all he was. Still, 
without flavoring there would be no joy in eating. It was 
curious, when one came to think of it, how important and 
yet unimportant flavoring was. It made all the difference 
to one’s pleasure. But you could so easily after all replace 
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one flavoring by another. The dish itself though—no— 
that could not be altered. 

How was it going to end, she wondered. You could 
not keep a man dangling for ever. Some time some one 
less accommodating was bound to come along. And the 
position was, as Christopher had said, daily becoming harder. 
Still she was not anxious to alter it. It would involve 
the altering of so much else: and it was impossible to guess 
at the nature of these alterations; it was impossible for 
her to tell how Christopher would be affected by such a 
change in their relations. ‘That he would be changed, she 
had not the slightest doubt. Men always were. Either 
their desire died in its attainment, or else, realizing how 
little actually they had possessed, their desire became aggra~- 
vated into jealousy, into a hatred for all that had been 
withheld from them. Christopher might now think that 
by possessing her he would make sure of her, and in that 
belief be strengthened to endure her capriciousness, her 
cruelty, her appearance of indifference to him. He was 
able to endure them because he believed that in the estab- 
lishment of their relations she would become a tender, 
loving, and submissive mistress. And, of course, she would 
not. And when he realized that—realized that she was 
what she had always been—aloof and composed and 
powerful, as able to withdraw her gift as she had been 
to make it, he would know that there were no means left 
by which he might control her, that he had no weapon — 
that could dominate her. He would be at the mercy of 
his impotence. And she did not want Christopher to 
become a nuisance. On the other hand, she did not want 
to lose him. If you had a thing you might as well hold 
on to it. At any rate till something better came your way. 
And she was in her way rather fond of him, poor dear. 

The great thing, she told herself, was not to try and 
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pretend it was something that it wasn’t. One was all right 
as long as one did not do that, as long as one knew that 
it wasn’t the real thing. 

A long while ago now they seemed, those days of the 
real thing. The summer of 716. Only eight years, 
actually, but they seemed to belong those war years to 
another century, another period of time. Her eyes softened 
at the memory, softened and grew dim. How long had 
it lasted. Three months; not more than that. There had 
been the Somme, and that leave when he hadn’t seen her, 
and then that long period without leave. Eighteen months, 
and so much could happen in those days in eighteen months, 
The moment they had met again, before even they had 
kissed, they had known it was over, the best of it at least, 
and having had the best, they had no use for anything less 
than that. That had been the real thing. Nothing had 
mattered since. 

She had married because Charles was rich and had 
seemed to want her, and if one had to live, it was better 
to live comfortably than precariously. But it hadn’t 
mattered, hadn’t mattered any more than Chris was 
mattering. And when things ceased to matter, you began 
to find life quite amusing. Plenty of jolly people and 
plenty of things to do with them. Last night, for instance. 
She had quarried enough conversation from it to last her 
for a week. And that escape had been the first genuine 
thrill she had had for a good six months. He was an 
amusing man, that Merivale. She would like to see some 
more of him. And Ransom, it had been good, good, if a 
little sad, to see him. He had altered in appearance very 
little during the last two years. The same straight figure, 
the same clear skin and clear complexion, the same neat 
military mustache. He had been only twenty-three when 
she had first met him in the spring of 1914, but he had 
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looked, as soldiers so often do look, fully thirty. He looked 
hardly a day older now. Physically the War had left no 
mark on him. Emotionally it had though. It was hard to 
recognize in this bored, indolent young man of fashion 
the keen-eyed boy who had talked so excitedly to her of his 
ambitions. His future had been mapped out. In 1916 
he would be going to India. In 1920 he would return 
and prepare for the staff college. By 1933 he would be 
a brigadier. If war came, the close of it would see him a 
field marshal. Well, war had come and seen him a colonel 
at twenty-seven. And after Givenchy they had given him, 
not undeservedly, a croix de guerre with palms. But he 
had not brought his ambition back with him. Offfice 
seemed to be no longer worth the winning, and work 
seemed needless when one could afford not to. He had 
a right after those four years to do what he liked with his 
own. And if his life wasn’t his own, whose was it? He 
had resigned his commission, bought a car, was to be seen 
at the usual times in the usual places in the usual clothes. 
Apparently happy, apparently at ease. But it was not easy 
to tell with Ransom. He was armored so surely behind 
his courtesy, behind also his pose of laziness. For it was 
a pose very largely, that isolation of self, that indifference 
to politics and science and sociology—or rather the aspect 
he chose to present of it was a pose. For with him it was 
not a negation so much as it was a belief, a definite attitude 
to life, that quiet refusal of his to be disturbed by the — 
collapse of the franc, or the occupation of the Ruhr, or a 
Labor Government. He was indifferent, not because he 
was too lazy to be interested, but because, having been 
interested once and having been deceived, he was convinced 
now that these things did not matter; that if a revolution 
was to come, it would alter the phenomena of life, but 
not life itself, that it would be an accident within time and 
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space which could not touch what had its dwelling in 
infinity. 

“When I think,” he had once said to her, “of the number 
of years that this world has existed, and the number of years 
for which it must still exist, and when I think that this 
world is just so large a part of the universe as that pebble 
at your feet is of our solar system, I find it hard to 
persuade myself that anything that I do or that happens 
to me here is of very much importance.” 

“There’s only one way to live,” she recalled him to have 
said, “and that’s to find out what are the rules of the 
particular game you’re playing, and then think out your 
tactics. It’s quite useless trying to alter the rules. You 
don’t say to a referee at rugger, ‘I think one ought to be 
allowed to pass forward’ and then proceed to; he’ll only 
blow his whistle. You can manage to get what you want 
if you are prepared to take it on other people’s terms. 
And really, provided that you get it, I don’t see that it 
matters whose terms you get it on.” 

It was not his attitude that had altered, but the objects 
on which he had chosen to focus it. He wanted different 
things now—as far as he wanted anything. “There was an 
interval to be spent pleasantly. That was all. Was he 
in love with any one, she wondered. It was hard to tell 
with him. He took the trouble to make himself agreeable 
to every one, and besides it wasn’t any of her business now. 
He had seemed friendly enough with that Mrs. Fairfield, 
whom Chris had contrived to unearth from somewhere 
along with that other fellow, Roger Partington, a nonde- 
script sort of man; still he seemed presentable. She must 
remember to ask him to her dance, and that boy—she would 
probably be able to get his name from Chris. She might 
as well send him a card. “Though I’m not myself,” she 
added, “quite old enough for that type yet.” 
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The thought of her dance reminded her that there were 
still a number of invitations to be sent out, and that the 
eleventh of July was uncomfortably close. “I might,” 
she said, “do worse than get up and do them.” A resolution 
which resulted in her finding herself by half-past eleven 
with her correspondence finished, no book to read and 
nothing particular to do, seated in the window of the 
drawing-room, watching an ancient and dog-eared crossing 
sweeper pretending that there was enough refuse in the 
south gutter of Berkeley Square to keep him occupied for 


an entire day. The spectable of Merivale emerging from — 


a taxi and bearing on his arm the black velvet of her cloak 
was as welcome as it was unexpected. 

“You may tell Captain Merivale,” she informed her 
maid, “that if he has a moment to spare I shall be most 
grateful if he will come and see me.” 
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CHAPTER VI 
YOUNG LOVE DELIBERATES 


aL long bar at the Trocadero was during the War 

in many ways the gayest spot in London. To-day, 
if one has a memory, it is in some ways the most depressing. 
It is not so much the number of drinks that one has been 
stood there by men whom one will never see again, as the 
change in those who have survived. The old gayety has 
gone, the old light-hearted careless abandonment to pleasure. 
One was back on leave. There were friends to see, there 


was money in one’s pocket, there were things to be bought 


% 
. with it. Most of the young men one saw in London during 


the War were not merely passively happy, not merely not 
unhappy, but were boundingly, joyously elated; they had 
left their unhappiness behind them in France, and Palestine, 
and Salisbury Plain. And because misery can exist only as 
the complement of joy, and back there in the trenches and 
in their training camps they had known a misery more 
actual and more acute than any generation of young mén 
has ever known, they could abandon themselves to happi- 
ness in London more completely than any generation that 
has been before them. For a certain space of hours 
there was nothing to mar the utter joyousness of living. 


And half the meetings, half the reunions, half the preludes — 


to long evenings of excitement took place, during those 


flaming months, at the long bar at the Trocadero. Those 
who remember it in its khaki-colored days can scarcely 
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now watch without some measure of regret the same 
figures leaning in the same attitudes across the bar, lifting 
to the light the same glasses of colored alcohol, unstirred by 
the old frenzy. 

It was inevitable that it should be so, inevitable that life 
should grow narrower and harder—that London should 
become a place to work in, not to play in. It was inevitable. 
But that does not prevent it to those who remember from 
seeming a little sad. 

At a minute before the quarter past Ransom arrived to 
find Somerset already there. 

“Well, young fellow,” he said, “what is it?” 

Somerset flushed, stammered, opened his mouth, closed 
it, then, in a sudden rush of words, began. 

“Look here, it’s this I wanted to ask you. It’s about 
Mrs. Fairfield.” 

But Ransom raised a hand to check him. 

“My dear Eric, I didn’t mean that. We can let that 
wait surely. It’s your cocktail I was worrying about. Is 
it to be a bronx or a manhattan or a clover club? When 
that’s been decided, we can think of other things.” 

“Oh, I don’t know—anything. A bronx.” 

Ransom fixed him with a look of mock concern, and 
shook his head. 

“A man’s in a bad way,” he said, “when he doesn’t 
mind what he drinks. If you want a bronx though, you 
may have it. I'll have a plain mixed vermouth. Got that, - 
waiter? Thank you. And now, my lad, what’s the 
trouble? Something about Mrs. Fairfield? Well, what 
of her?” 

And that slow reassuring smile flickering across his 
mouth, the smile that said, “Don’t be afraid of me, we’re 
old friends.” 

“Damn it,” thought Somerset. “He is really a first- 
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class fellow.” But all the same it was not too easy, the 
thing he had come to ask him. 

“Mrs. Fairfield,” he said at last. “She’s—have you 
known her long?” 

“A couple of years, I suppose.” 

“And she’s » he paused interrogatively. 

But Ransom was not prepared to talk in shorthand. 

“She’s what?” he echoed. 

Somerset did not, however, follow through his question. 

“Her husband?” he asked. “Are they divorced or 
what?” 

“Her husband, Eric, was killed at Neuve Chapelle. 
Mrs. Fairfield is a widow.” 

“Um. But that’s nine years ago. What’s she been 
doing since?” 

“T don’t know; not exactly, at least. War work for 
three years. “Then some sort of job in an insurance agency 
which she got bored with, and, since then—well, as far 
as I know, she’s not done anything.” - 

“How does she live then?” 

Ransom shrugged his shoulders. 

“How do any of us live? ‘There’s her pension, of course, 
and her parents are dead. Something came to her, I 
suppose, from them. And in a good many ways life’s 
cheaper for a woman than a man. ‘They don’t spend 
money. Money’s spent on them. Another bronx?” 

Somerset shook his head. ‘The one thing he must hear, 
the thing he had come to learn, the thing to which anything 
else that he might have learnt was a corollary, that one 
thing he had not dared to ask, and Ransom realized this as 
he watched him with a sideways penetrating glance. 

“Well,” he said. “What is it, Eric?” 

A hot wave of color passed over Eric’s face as a 
answered. 
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“Tt’s—I_ mean—well, what sort of a woman is Mrs. 
Fairfield? Is she, I mean—you know what I mean—is 
she a decent woman?” 

So that was it. As indeed he had half suspected it to be. 
Was she fair game or not. That’s what it amounted to. 
He did not hesitate about his answer. 

“T know Mrs. Fairfield pretty well,” he said, “and 
I think that she’s about the straightest and the most 
essentially decent woman I’ve ever known.” _ 

As he spoke Ransom watched Somerset’s face closely. 
Was it the answer he had feared or hoped for? To aman 
of his own age, a man in the early thirties, it would have 
been, given the conditions as they were, more often than 
not a disappointment. To a very young man, or to an 
old man, it would have been quite possibly a relief. Eric 
was twenty-three, little more than a boy in years, but the 
War had been a quick ripener. ‘Those old arbitrary con- 
ceptions of time held good no longer. Who was to say 
what Somerset was thinking? Was he glad or sorry. 
Ransom looked curiously at him, but he could not read 
the answer. And indeed Eric was not himself quite certain 
whether he was glad or sorry. It was with mixed feelings, 
uncertain for what answer he was hoping, that he walked 
that morning to the Trocadero. ‘Two sides of his nature 
were at war. 

For, although he had, spent two complete years in the — 
unsettling conditions of army life, he had had no experi-- 
ences with women. And he had reached an age when his 
inexperience had begun to fret him. It was absurd, he 
told himself, that most of his contemporaries and a great 
many of his juniors should know what he did not know. 
Sooner or later he would have, he knew, to take the plunge. 
And it seemed absurd to delay what was inevitable. — 
Masculine innocence, if it is not lost, as it usually is lost, 
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casually at an early period of adolescence, can become, 
however, as actual to a man as virginity to a woman. It 
becomes a part of him, to be dislodged only by a genuine 
impulse. And for Eric Somerset that genuine impulse had 
not come. At Oxford he had lived in an exclusively 
masculine society, his vacs he had devoted for the most 
part to cricket and football tours and reading parties. He 
had no sisters, and so saw few girls at home. He worked 
very hard during the day in chambers, and he read at home 
for a couple of hours after dinner. Such spare time as he 
had was spent, not in lawn tennis which he despised, and 
dancing which on the whole bored him, but in football and 
bridge and cricket. He had had, that is to say, very few 
opportunities of meeting girls. And Marjorie Fairfield 
was the first woman who had ever seriously attracted him. 
“Who and what was she?” he had asked himself as he 
had climbed early that morning the steps of his home in 
the western reaches of the Cromwell Road. She wore a 
wedding ring, she called herself Mrs. Fairfield, but there 
had not been made during the whole evening a single 
reference to her husband. And while one part of him was 
saying, “What does it matter who and what she is. She is 
the most divine, the most beautiful, the most adorable 
creature you have ever met, and you are head over heels 
in love with her”; while one part of him was saying that, 
another side was whispering, “Steady, my lad, steady; don’t 
fling away your wicket trying to hit sixes in the first over. 
For all you know this may be the sort of affair that you’ve 
been looking for—now don’t be a hypocrite and pretend 
you haven’t—ever since you came down from Oxford. 
She’s older than you, she’s married, or pretends to be. You 
meet her in a crowd of men, several of whom she addresses 
by their Christian names; she has no chaperone. You saw 
her driven back to the sort of flat where questions are not 
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likely to be asked. You do not know anything about her; 
she may be one of those grass widows of whom you have 
read a good deal in the papers, who don’t worry about 
anything but enjoyment or what they consider a good 
time. You might quite possibly attract her; you may be 
something new to her. And that sort of woman would do 
anything and go anywhere for a new sensation. It may 
be the very sort of show you’ve been praying you might 
fall into. Go right ahead and good luck to you I say.” 
And all the time the other half was saying: “Yes, I dare say, 
I dare say. But she’s not that. And I don’t want her to 
be that. I want her to be some one I can love, some one 
that’s worth loving.” ‘And so you consider,” the answer 
came, “that love can exist only within the bonds of 
marriage. A fine Victorian sentiment. But a little 
demodé, shall we say, at present. Really, I don’t know 
why you should be so indignant because I’m suggesting 
to you that you may be able to get what admittedly you 
do want without the trouble and expense of marriage. Or 
perhaps you’re going to tell me you’re a platonist.” But 
the first half in the face of argument had continued 
obstinately to repeat, “You don’t understand, you don’t 
understand. I don’t want her to be like that. I want to 
love her. I want her to be worth the loving.” 

He walked back slowly from the Trocadero. He had 
only an hour’s interval for lunch. But he did not feel 
hungry. He would tell his clerk to bring him his tea 
earlier, at half-past three instead of four. He could not 
at such a moment face the noise and geniality of the small 
inn in Devereux Court where he lunched on most mornings 
at the bar off two sandwiches and a pint of bitter. He — 
could not discuss the county championship with the landlord, 
or listen to the exchange of amorous inanities between 
the yellow-haired barmaid and that decaying newspaper 
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reporter who every day from twelve to three sat writing 
up his page of jokes for the next day’s issue. Every day of 
his life for the last fifteen years he had written between 
twenty-five and thirty jokes, and always in that particular 
bar-room, and always to whichever of the barmaids 
happened to be the prettier, he would say every quarter of 
an hour or so: “Now what do you think of this. ‘A farmer 
in Gloucestershire reports. . . .”” 

“There’s only one way to write jokes,” he would say, 
“and that’s to remember what people were calling chestnuts 
twenty years ago. They’ll be just getting fresh again now. 
A joke’s funny for six months, amusing for a year, for six 
years it’s grouse in the gun-room. You drop the thing and 
let it sleep. And in about twenty years, when everyone’s 
forgotten all about it, and there’s a new generation in the 
world, you dig it out again and tell people that it’s new. 
People’ll be laughing like fun over this joke of mine in 
1950.” No, he couldn’t bear it. He must be alone a 
little, alone with these new, disturbing thoughts. 

It was a gray day, one of those dull afternoons on which 
even the green leaves in Temple Gardens seemed to have 
withdrawn into a dark captivity. | 

He hesitated at the entrance to the Gardens. ‘There 
was a seat within a few yards of him, a seat facing the 
Embankment and the unceasing flow along its shining 
surface of the tall, swaying, two-roofed cars. You could 
think better when you were sitting down, and he had need 
of thinking. Was he glad or sorry? ‘That was the 
question that he must decide—was he glad or sorry? In 
the light of this new knowledge he must try to recompose 
his picture of her. Something at least he knew of her. 
Nine and a half years ago she had been married, for nine 
years she had been a widow. For nine years she had lived 
on memories. There had been the three years during the 
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War of cheerless, uninspiring work, the washing of plates, 
the scrubbing of floors; those long hours when her head 
and back and elbows must have ached. ‘Then peace, and 
the closing of the hospitals, and the attempt to get back 
to the conditions of pre-war life. But she had been wearied 
by the long succession of office hours, and now that there 
was no need to work, now that there was no one for her 
to work for, she had felt naturally that there was no reason 
why she should go on working. And so she had drifted into 
the life of dance clubs and theaters and luncheon parties, 
the continual passing from one form of entertainment to 
another, had drifted into it because—well, with her 
husband dead and the War over, and nothing in particular 
to look forward to or to live for, it had not mattered to 
her very much what she did; that was how he saw her 
then, as a woman who had come to regard her life as. 
finished, who had known happiness and had lost it, and 
now expected little and asked possibly for less. “That was 
how he saw her, and perhaps as he sat there on a seat in 
Temple Gardens, looking with unseeing eyes to the row of 
wharves beyond the river, ignorant of her as she was, 
ignorant and misinformed, and lacking the experience that. 
would make complete for him an understanding of her, 
he came nearer through his love of her to an understanding 
of her than he was ever afterwards to come. ‘‘She’s been 
very unhappy,” he told himself, “and she’s got past her 
unhappiness now, but she’s found nothing new'to care for. 
She’s got her youth, though, and her beauty, and there’s all 
the best of life in front of her. It’s for me to prove to 
her that she has. Tl make her see that life is worth 
something for her. I can do it for her; yes, I know I 
can; I can do it, because I love her. One can do anything 
if one loves enough. Anything, anything.” 

His eyes were bright as he walked through the Strand 
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towards his chambers. “I’m glad,” he said, “I know I’m 
glad. I can’t think why I’ve allowed myself to doubt that 
I could be anything but glad. I don’t believe I could love 
any one that I should not be proud of loving.” 

There was a large pile of papers waiting him on his desk. 
“A brief just come through from Jones & Gimerall,” 
his clerk informed him. ‘The Amalgamated Western 
“Motor Company. One of their lorries has run into a 
greengrocer’s cart in Stepney. Case coming on on 
Thursday.” 

Eric nodded. At any ordinary moment he would have 
been wildly excited by the announcement of a brief. He 
did not receive too many. But something of greater import 
had to be decided first. In the confusion of the raid Mrs. 
Fairfield had let fall her handkerchief, and Eric, seeing 
she had not noticed the loss of it, had retained it in his 
hand. Was it to stay, where it lay now, in his breast- 
pocket, so that always he would retain something that 
was a part of her, something that had rested in her hand, 
that had touched the soft skin of her neck and face, 
something to which still lingered faintly the scent of 
Quelques Fleurs; should he keep it or should he allow it 
to give him an opportunity of writing to her, or recalling 
himself to her, of making her think, if only for a few 
moments, of him, of making her wonder who he was, 
what he looked like, what he had said to her, how he 
had danced. An effort of recollection that would fix him 
permanently in her memory; so that he would exist for 
her, as otherwise he would not have existed; so that 
he would emerge from the cohort of nondescript young 
men with whom she had danced at this place or at that, 
and on that day or the other day, had danced with and 
forgotten. He would have a name and an identity. He 
-would be Eric Somerset, the boy she had met at the Wolves, 
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who had returned her handkerchief. Should he return 
it or should he keep it? If he kept it, one day he would 
be able to say to her, “That first time we met, the evening 
at the Wolves, do you know that you dropped your hand- 
kerchief, a little cambric thing with a red and black striped 
border, and that I picked it up and did not return it to you, 
and that ever since I have carried it with me in my pocket- 
book. From the very first, you see, I loved you.” Suppose 
though he were never to have an opportunity of saying that. 
How was he going, after all, to meet her? He would feel 
shy of asking Heritage to arrange a party. He always did 
feel a little shy of Heritage; he was so much younger. 
And how else could he hope to meet her? ‘They did not 
probably have a great number of friends in common. And, 
anyhow, he would not know which of his friends they were. 
He could not go round asking every one he met,if they knew 
Mrs. Fairfield. He went out himself so little. Only about 
one dance and two or three formalish sort of dinner parties 
in a season. The betting was enormous against the chance — 
of his ever meeting her. And he could not spend his whole 
time going to the sort of dance club and restaurant she 
would be likely to frequent. It would be absurd to let 
slip this one chance of introduction. 

He toyed momentarily with the idea of returning the 
handkerchief in person; but only momentarily. It was 
more than probable that he would find her out and, if he 
left a message with a maid, it was almost certain that the 


message would, if given at all, be given incorrectly. “A ~ 


young gentleman brought round this handkerchief, Mrs. 
Fairfield. A Mr. Hummerston, I think he said. I haven’t 
seen him before, ma’am.” And how out of her vast suite 
of acquaintances would she be able to connect with a 
Mr. Hummerston the boy she had danced with two nights 
ago. She would pause. “Mr. Hummerston,” she would 
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say. Then shake her head. “I can’t remember,” she 
would say, and think no more about it. No, if he was to 
return it, and on that point he was decided now, it had 
better be returned by letter. 

The phrasing of the letter, though, would require care. 
Did he know her well enough to begin “My dear Mrs. 
Fairfield”? No, hardly; no. And it might make her think 
he was American. 

“Dear Mrs. Fairfield.” 

What then. “I found on the floor of the car last night, 
after we had seen you home, this handkerchief, which 
must, I feel, be yours.” 

That was all right so far, but it wasn’t very far; only 
two lines of it, and, with his small handwriting, two lines 
that looked singularly lost in the middle of a large square 
sheet of paper. “I must add something to it,” he thought, 
“and something personal,” he added. But what? He so 
seldom wrote letters; that was the worst of the telephone. 
One got out of the habit of expressing one’s self in words. 
What should he say? That it had been very nice meeting 
her the other night, and he hoped they would meet again 
one day. He could hardly say more than that. He could 
hardly suggest a meeting. He could only say that it had 
been nice, and leave it to her, if she wanted, to answer his 
letter and, perhaps one afternoon, ask him to have tea 
with her. 

“Tt was so nice,” he wrote, “seeing you the other day, 
and I hope one day soon that we shall meet again.” 

He hesitated for a while over the signature. Was it to 
be Yours sincerely, or Sincerely yours? Perhaps the 
inversion was more intimate. You were taught at school 
to write “Yours sincerely,” and later én, because you felt 
it somehow to be inadequate, you put the sincerely first. 
So he wrote “Sincerely yours,” slipped the handkerchief 
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inside the envelope, and ran downstairs. He could not 
trust a clerk to post it. He paused for a moment before the 
letter-box; another minute and it would be out of his 
control, another minute and he would have taken the first 
step in an enterprise that might lead to, God knew, what 
ending. And suddenly, surprisingly, some cautionary 
instinct began to speak to him. “Be careful,” it said. 
“Think twice. You don’t know where this show will end, 
or what it will lead you to. You’re quite happy as you are. 
You’ve got your work and your friends and a comfortable 
home. You don’t want to marry yet. It’s too early. You 
want to be established first. You know that; you must 
know that. You'll need ten years of solid work to put 
yourself on the road to becoming what you want to be. 
_ Why complicate your life? ‘There'll be time enough later 
on, all the time there is. In ten years you'll be only 
thirty-three. Think again; please, please, think again.” 

Doubting, he turned the letter over in his hand: hesi- 
tating, he tapped the hard edge of it against his teeth, and 
as he tapped, through the thin paper of the envelope came 
faintly at first, then more strongly, the scent of Quelques 
Fleurs. That scent, that dizzying, that intoxicating fra- 
grance, how it permeated everything it touched, as her 
personality permeated everything it touched. Who was 
to resist it? With a hurried flick of the wrist he tossed 
the envelope into the red mouth of the pillar-box. 

Eric’s parents lived in a circumstance of apparent, but 
only apparent prosperity. Their house in the Cromwell 
Road was one of the very few in that neighborhood that 
had been neither cut up into flats nor converted into a 
nursing home, a private hotel, or a refuge for some patri- 
archal settlement of several families and generations. The 
establishment consisted of two maids, a cook, and the cook’s 
husband. Four people, that is to say, ministered to the 
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comfort and the needs of three. The cellar was within 
its limits excellent. Eric’s father never bought wine that 
he did not like himself. And his prejudices included 
champagne, all liqueurs other than yellow and green 
Chartreuse, and port. The madeira and sherry were, how- 
ever, admirable. And in ten years’ time the claret would 
be as good as the Burgundy was now. You would if you 
dined there once carry away with you the impression that 
the Vernon Somersets were either relatively wealthy or 
very heavily in debt. They were, however, neither. They 
had no debts. They had no capital. They spent what 
they earned. Vernon Somerset was perhaps the most 
prominent authority on Divorce in England. He was 
also an extremely able lawyer. But he was a free lance. 
He had not slipped into a firm; his connection, as few 
people allow themselves twice the luxury of a divorce, 
was of a fleeting nature and would die with him. 

“T have,” he had once said to Eric, “practically nothing, 
my son, to leave you. My life is insured, but not very 
heavily, and your mother, should I die before her, will 
probably prefer to live on the capital of it rather than the 
interest. I have, however, given you a good education, 
and I have implanted in you a number of excellent but 
expensive tastes. If you are to satisfy those tastes you 
will have to work extremely hard. You will, I hope, 
consider that they are worth it.” 

“T don’t know whether they are worth it,” Eric had 
‘answered, “but work is, I know that all right. I’m not 
going to be a failure.” 

And so far there had been no reason to believe he was. 

The conditions of family life, which involve the adjust- 
ment more or less of personal to general considerations, 
follow usually a fixed routine. Those of the Vernon 
Somersets did certainly. Father and son arrived home 
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usually at about the same time. But whereas the father 
went straight upstairs to change and have his bath, the 
son remained to talk of the day’s doings with his mother. 
Forty minutes later he went upstairs and his father came 
down to the drawing-room. 

Dinner was at eight. At a quarter past nine Vernon 
Somerset went into his study to attend to his private 
correspondence, no portion of which he ever allowed him- 
self to attend to in his chambers; while Eric went up to 
his room for an hour or a half’s reading, at the end of 
which he usually came downstairs and played a game of © 
bezique with his mother. 

On the whole they got on, the three of them, execu 
well together; they were not jealous of each other, and 
they did not get on each other’s nerves. But on this 
particular evening Eric could have wished that his father 
were anywhere but in the same room with him. He 
wanted, he did not know why, to have his mother to 
himself. He did not want to tell her about Mrs. Fairfield. — 
But he wanted to be with her. By the mere fact of their 
being together, she would, he felt, realize intuitively some- 
thing of what had happened to him, and realizing it there 
would be between them during the next few difficult 
months a sympathy that no one else could give him and 
which he could not afford to be without. 

Between Eric and his mother existed such a relationship 
as is commoner between father and son or between brothers. 
Mrs. Somerset belonged to a type that is becoming rapidly 
and regrettably extinct. Where so many mature women 
shingle their hair and dance at night clubs, she had hastened, 
rather than delayed, the approach of age. Where other 
women dyed their hair, she had whitened hers. She had 
preferred dignity to youth. She had the appearance and 
the temperament, if not the position of the grande dame. 
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She was a tall, full-figured, stern-faced woman. She 
despised weakness in herself and others. She was never 
herself confidential, and she did not welcome confidences 
from others. By maintaining the appearance of detach- 
ment, she had attained detachment. Had she cared to define 
her attitude to life she would have found some such words 
for it. 

“We are,” she would have said, “animal by nature. 
Predatory and promiscuous. We have the instinct of 
survival and the instinct of self-protection. We need food, 
warmth, shelter, and a mate. By the rigid observances 
of certain conventions and modes of thoughts, we have 
contrived to decorate those needs and instincts. We have 
discovered that we can best protect our own property by 
protecting that of our neighbor. If no one plunders them, 
they will not plunder us. So we have policemen and parlia- 
ments and marriage services. Our predatory instincts are 
directed along a groove. We can still prey upon our 
fellows. But there are rules for plunder as there are rules 
for cricket. We prey upon our fellows within the conven- 
tions of our trade or our profession. By following those 
rules we maintain the appearance of dignity, and are able 
to forget that we are governed by the same instinct that 
drives the stoat to fasten its teeth upon the rabbit’s neck. 
There is beneath the surface of our lives a ferment of 
ugly appetites that we are the happier if we can ignore. 
The moment we abandon our conventions, we are plunged 
into a ferment of plunder and promiscuity. It takes very 
little to restore us to that state of nature from which we 
have slightly and temporarily emerged. We must be on 
our guard.” 

But though she moved apparently on the surface both 
of her own life and of other people’s, she was capable of 
intimacies more highly flavored than was possible to more 
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expansive natures; an intimacy of intuition, of things half 
said and things withheld. You could make to her the 
most personal admissions provided they were made im- 
personally. Eric had never once spoken actually either of 
his troubles or his ambitions. Had never spoken, because 
there had been no need. She had understood what they 
, were without his telling her, and he knew now that although 
Marjorie’s name would never be once passed between 
them, she would appreciate and accept the existence of a 
Marjorie in her boy’s life. 

“Tm tired,” he announced that evening as his father 
left the room. “I don’t think I’m going to read to-night.” 

“But I thought, Eric,” she said, “you had a brief to 
prepare for Thursday?” 

“There'll be time for that to-morrow, mother.” 

She raised her eyebrows. 

“Are you quite certain? You may, you know, get a lot 
of briefs from these people if you only do this one thing 
well for them.” 

“Tm sure, mother,” he answered, “that two games of 
bezique with you will do more good than all the text- 
books in the world.” 

But he did not want really to play bezique. He only 
wanted an excuse to be with his mother and not to have 
to talk. He could pay no attention to the cards. He 
played out a small diamond when it was quite obvious 
that she had both knaves, and he made no attempt to 
guard his Queen of Spades. 

“Surely, my dear,” she said, at the end of the first hand, 
“that was extremely careless. of you.” 

“Oh, no,” he said, “that’s the new tactics. It’s no good 
worrying about double bezique. It hardly ever comes off, 
and all ay. time you're trying to get it you’re losing kings 
and aces.’ 
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“Well, anyhow, Eric, it’s lost you nine hundred points 
on this game.” 

He laughed gayly. “Ah, that’s only once,” he said. 
“You won’t get it again.” . 

And though certainly she did not get double bezique 
again that evening, she managed to amass on quite indif- 
ferent hands a victory of some four thousand points. 

“T don’t believe,” she said, “you’re paying any attention 
to the game at all, you’re thinking all the time about that 
brief of yours.’ Which was her way of saying, “Some- 
thing’s worrying you, my dear, worrying you so much that 
you can’t work to-night. And though you don’t in the 
least want to play bezique, you want to be with your mother, 
and you can think of no other excuse for being with her. 
And she’s glad that it’s to her that you should be turning 
at such a time.” And Eric was grateful to her for leaving 
him his secret. 

Next morning Eric arrived at the breakfast table at ten 
minutes to eight. Since six o’clock he had been awake 
wondering whether by any chance he could hope to receive 
by that morning’s post an answer from Mrs. Fairfield. 
She will have got my letter, he told himself, by the nine 
o’clock post last night. She may have been alone. If 
she was, she will probably have written to me at once. 
In which case I should hear from her by this morning’s 
post. That is, of course, if she posted it at once, which 
probably she did not do. Almost certainly did not do. 
But she might have sent her maid out with it. If, that is 
to say, there is a maid. ‘There may only just be some- 
one who comes in in the morning to get her breakfast and 
light fires and tidy up. 

Usually Eric’s appetite at breakfast was capable of 
tackling a plate of porridge, a couple of fried eggs, two 
rashers of bacon, and a generous amount of toast. He 
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was a two-meal man, and breakfast was one of them. 
This morning he found he could eat nothing. One need 
had displaced another. He could only sit and wait for the 
sound of feet on the stone steps and the clatter of the 
postman’s knock upon the door. 

In agonized impatience he watched the long hand of 
the clock creep round towards the quarter. How late it 
was. And there was his father completely unconcerned 
reading the leader column of the Times. It seemed 
incredible that any man could have the detachment to settle 
down to his breakfast or his paper before the post had come. 
Had his father, he wondered, ever felt like this. It was 
difficult now, looking at that high wrinkled forehead with 
its iron-gray receding hair, at those steady unemotional 
eyes, those colorless furrowed cheeks, difficult to look at 
him now and realize that thirty years ago he too had 
tossed through long wakeful nights in alternating hope 
and fear, hard to realize that he had once listened in 
agonized impatience for the knock on the front door that 
was to tell him whether the girl, who had become now a 
stern white matron, had answered that note of his; harder 
still perhaps to realize that in 1950 he and Marjorie would 
be sitting as his parents were to-day, with a boy between 
them fretting impatiently for the post. He strained his 
ears for the sound further down the street of the double 
knock. Was that it? Perhaps. Or that? Twenty past 
—would it never come. And then at last, suddenly with- 
out warning. Rat-tat-tat. Eric could hardly remain in 
his seat. He wanted to rush out into the hall and once. 
and for all make certain. Why must one wait for a servant 
to rise tardily from his breakfast, walk all the way upstairs, 
exchange the usual inanities with the postman, open and 
read through twice such letters as there might be for him, 
and then at last sort out the remainder of the post upon 
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a tray. What hours the man was taking. One ought 
either to have good servants or none at all. At last the 
handle of the door was turned. He raised his eyes quickly. 
There were about ten letters on the tray. More perhaps 
than usual. The tray was taken to his mother first. ‘How 
many, Fletcher?” she asked. ‘Three. Thank you very 
much.” That left seven or so, seven between his father 
and himself. One by one he watched his father lift the 
letters from the tray and place them beside his plate upon 
the table. Four left, three left, two left. Only one left. 
And his father was taking that. Not one letter for him. 
Then she hadn’t written. Oh, but his father was putting 
that last one back. Then there was one for him. As he 
lifted the envelope from the tray he closed his eyes, held 

it in front of them for a moment. Was it or wasn’t it? 
then he opened them to recognize a handwriting that in 
the course of the last two seasons he must have looked at in 
all some fifty times—the secretary of his cricket club. 

All that morning Eric’s thoughts refused obstinately to 
concentrate on motor vans and carts. He read the evidence 
over twice, searched for an authority or two, and wondered 
whether there was not some legal quibble that he might 
invoke in the defense. For it was quite obvious that the 
lorry had come far too quickly round the corner, that the 
greengrocer’s cart had a perfect right to be where it was, 
and that the company was liable. Was liable and ought to 
pay; but a clever barrister, he supposed, would find some 
method of presenting his case so that the jury would not be 
able to give a verdict of carelessness “beyond all reasonable 
doubt.” There must be a loophole somewhere. He won- 
dered what the company would say were he to return the 
brief and write at the foot of it, “Sam, Sam, why weren’t 
there an alibi?” Be unamused probably, and never send 
him a second brief. 
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Anyhow though it was not particularly likely they would 
again employ him. He felt certain he would mismanage 
the case most damnably. How could he prepare a defense 
when he could think about nothing but that letter? It was 
possible, of course, that she had been in last night, had got 
the handkerchief, had sat down and written to him at once, 
but had left the letter to be posted the first thing in the 
morning by the woman who came and did for her. In 
that case the letter would be reaching him by the one 
o’clock post. For six hours, that was to say, it might be 
lying waiting for him on the hall table. “That possibility 
was more than he could face. One way or another he 
must know. It was half-an-hour’s journey from the 
Temple to his home; if he missed his lunch he could just 
manage to get there between one and two. Only a minute 
or two extra either way. He would say if anyone asked 
him that he had returned for-some notes in connection with 
‘Thursday’s case that he had forgotten to take down with 
him in the morning. And then one way or another he 
would be able to get his mind clear for his work. 

But there was no letter, and as the bus carried him back 
past Knightsbridge down Piccadilly he decided that if he 
did not hear from her that night he never would hear. 
For it was the sort of letter that if one did not write at 
once, one never wrote. And, indeed, after these two 
disappointments he had ,begun already to give up hope, 
in much the same way that a person who has rendered 
himself liable to a complaint the symptoms of which can 
only appear between the third and seventh days after infec- 
tions, will during the second day endure agonies of anxiety, 
but half-way through the third day, although he has but 
embarked a few hours into the period during which the - 
recognition of any symptoms have been possible, cheerfully 
consider himself immune. If any one two days earlier had 
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asked Eric when he would expect té receive an answer to 
a letter posted in London at half-past two, he would have 
answered, at the earliest by the last post-on the following 
night. But, because it had been humanly possible for him 
to receive an answer during the morning of the following 
day, and because he had been twice disappointed, he aban- 
doned all hope of receiving a letter by the first post at 
which an answer had been probable. You cannot kill the 
same thing twice. And Eric’s hope had sustained, if not 
annihilation, at least two very severe concussions. He 
worked steadily and successfully during the afternoon on 
the preparation of his case. He endured without discomfort 
his father’s presence and conversation during dinner; and 
afterwards, in a mood of almost philosophic calm, he began 
to prepare a note on the wisdom and the effects of Sulla’s 
Corn Laws. He did not even listen for the postman’s 
knock. And his fingers only a little trembled when at half- 
past nine a letter was brought to him addressed in a 
feminine and unknown hand. 

It was a card informing him that, on July 11th, Lady 
Manon Granta would be at home at Everton Hall from 
10 o’clock, and that there would be dancing. 

“Lady Manon,” he thought. “Perhaps I shall meet 
her there.” 


CHAPTER VII 
LORD’s 


HEN all has been said that must be said of the cold 
and rain and mist of Wembley’s summer, this at 
least must be conceded it. The sun during Lord’s week 
shone and the sky was blue, and Ransom Heritage, as he 
watched the opening of Oxford’s second innings from the 
eighth row of the mound, had cause to regret that he had 
not taken the advice of Giles and preferred a single to a 
double-breasted waistcoat. He was hot, confoundedly hot. - 
And there seemed no prospect of growing cooler. He 
turned round in his seat and reéxamined, in search of a 
familiar face, the clustered crowds about him. Unless he 
met some one soon who would amuse him, he was going 
home. For amuse him, the cricket most certainly would 
not. ‘There are few less exhilarating spectacles than the 
attempt of a beaten side to make a draw of a match that 
has still a day anda half torun. He searched, but he found 
no one, no one at least ‘to whom he felt inclined even — 
temporarily to attach himself. “I am going to walk 
round,” he thought. “There’ll be shade at any rate behind 
the stands.” re 
And indeed it was to walk round rather than to watch ~ 
cricket that you came to Lord’s on ’Varsity and Eton v. 
Harrow days. ‘The cricket was rarely worth the watching, 
whereas invariably the people were. It was amusing, too, 
to observe how completely, in this sixth season since the 
76 
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War, London had returned to its old pre-war customs. 
They had said in 1919 that the silk hat had gone for ever, 
that never again would men make themselves uncom fort- 
able to watch cricket, and certainly in those immediately 
post-war years there had been felt hats and straws, even in 
the members’ seats. They had been worn, though, by men 
reacting against five years of uniform. The old men had 
been faithful to the old tradition, and the new men who 
had no khaki summers to react against had followed the 
example of their fathers; while for the others, the impulse 
to reaction was petering out. There were changes, of 
course. There was a wider range for preference. You 
could wear boots or shoes; wing collars or double collars, 
bow ties or Ascot ties or fours-in-hand, and you could have 
one button or two buttons on your coat. “The silk hat, 
though, the silk hat that was the symbol of formality, that 
had returned. 

As indeed in all other things, formality was returning. 
White gloves at dances for example, and white ties at 
restaurants. ‘They had said in 1919 that the dinner jacket 
for the next twenty years was to be the correct dress for all 
but the most formal functions, and, indeed, in 1920 you 
were over-dressed if you wore tails at a theater. “To-day 
you would scarcely find a young man anywhere in public 
after eight in a black tie. It was amusing the way it had 
come back, come back through that halfway house two 
summers ago of the white waistcoat and black tie. It had 
been the last rally, that crasis, of the dinner jacket. And it 
had gone down, as it was inevitable that it should go 
down, before the eternal desire of young people to adorn 
themselves. 

Slowly, with long, languid strides, Ransom sauntered 
behind the new stand towards the score board. It was 
time, he was beginning to feel, that he turned in again to 
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the pavilion for a gin and ginger. On a day like this there 
was nothing to be done but drink. A gin and ginger, an 
hour or so in the cool upon the roof, and then back and 
change in time to take Marjorie out to dinner, A gin and 
ginger! 

“At last!”? A heavy hand had descended on his shoulder 
and a familiar voice was rumbling in his ear. “There have 
you been,” it said, “‘cantering down the course, leaving the 
poor old war-horse gasping at the post. I thought I’d never 
catch you. Do you know my brother David, a young 
Oxonian?” 

David Merivale was both taller and slimmer than his 
brother. Slimmer and fairer, with uncoarsened if un- 
formed features. In his attire he combined the fashions 
of Carfax and Piccadilly. His trousers were of gray 
flannel. ‘They were clean and were creased half-way up 
the leg. He wore a black, short-skirted coat, with a black 
and white crépe handkerchief in his breast-pocket. His 
shirt was flannel and pale blue; his collar was ungathered _ 
by any pin; his tie was of silk, black, and was loosely tied. 
His appearance was curious, but not unpicturesque. 

“T must apologize,” Simon explained, “for my small 
brother. I remonstrated, but it was unavailing. ‘In my 
city,’ he said, ‘we dress like this.’ I pointed out to him 
that this was not his city. But he retorted that, if I came 
down to his dressed, as he describes it, urbanly, he had 
every right to come to me dressed,—well, you observe how | 
he is dressed, Brother.” 

David Merivale replied with a lugubrious smile. He 
had heard the same comment made, and in exactly the 
same words, five times that day already, and it had ceased 
to be amusing. That was the worst of Simon’s form of 
humor. ‘To strangers it might be entertaining. To mem- — 

bers of one’s family, impossible. David quite liked his 
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brother, but he was bored by him. The Simon Merivales 
of life can be taken only in small doses, at the most a 
couple of hours weekly. It was a relief that they should 
have met this Heritage. For quite a while now he would 
be absolved of the task of listening. In grateful silence 
he sauntered beside Ransom towards the mound. 

A wicket had fallen since they had left their seats, but 
the cricket had not been consequently enlivened. Desul- 
tory maidens were interspersed with singles, and David 
Merivale, who despised cricket as heartily as do the majority 
of rugger men, began, as half-an-hour earlier Ransom had 
begun, to search the crowd for a familiar face, and with 
similar results. ‘There were a number of persons that he 
knew, but no one to whom he wished to speak. It was 
going to be an exceedingly tedious afternoon. 

Beside him his brother was moralizing on post-war 
psychology. “Are you aware, Heritage,” he was asserting, 
“that there are going up to Oxford now men who have 
never seen a sovereign in their lives, who cannot remember 
the beginning of the War, and most indistinctly the course 
of it. Do you realize that in five years’ time Oxford will 
be full of men to whom the War is no more than a piece 
of history?” 

David Merivale sighed wearily. He had heard all that 
so many times. The War was over. Why could not people 
get on to the next thing, and he turned away to contemplate 
the profile in the next block of a girl whose pink parasol 
must, he felt, be obscuring the view of at least a dozen 
people. He could see beneath the wide brim of her hat the 
tip only of her chin. But in the poise and carriage of her 
head there was an arresting quality of attraction. She must 
be, he felt, extremely pretty. If only she would turn his 
way. She was, however, not only a block away, but six 
rows in front of him. It was not a probable contingency, 
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and it was essential that he should see her. He rose in 


his seat. 

“Going?” his brother asked him. 

“No, but I can’t see here. I’m going a couple of rows 
farther forward. I'll be back in a few minutes.” 

Laboriously, and to the immense inconvenience of 
every one in the row, he extricated himself into the gang- 
way. Six rows in front of him. ‘Then he had better go 
nine or ten rows down. ‘The tenth row down was, how- 
ever, only three rows from the field and was consequently 
crowded. 

“No room here,” he was informed surlily. “You'd 
better go farther back.” 

But David was in no spirit for retreat. He had good 
eyesight. He could read the number 187 at the extremity 
of the row; the number at the edge of the gangway was 
144. There was room, that was to say, in the row for 
forty-four people. He then proceeded to count the number 
of persons actually present. “There were forty-two, which 
meant that somewhere along that clustered row there were 
distributed two empty spaces. ‘This he proceeded-to ee 
to the surly custodian of the row. 

“But there’s no room; you can see that,” he was 
informed. 

“There seems to be no room, because every one is occupy- 
ing slightly more space than that to which he is entitled. 
You will all have to compress yourselves a little.” 

“It’s a hot day,” he was informed. 

“T know, I know, and I’m sorry, but there it is. Will 
you allow me, please, to pass?” 

“No,” the man answered angrily. “I won’t. There’s 
plenty of room farther back. Why can’t you go there?” 

“For the best of reasons,” David replied brightly, 
“because I do not want to. May I pass, please?” 
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“There’s no room here,” the man persisted. 

“In your opinion, no; in the opinion of the M.C.C. 
there is. And as the M.C.C, are in charge here, I shall 
be forced, unless you allow me to pass, to summon a police- 
man. It is unnecessary? I thank you. I repeat, I thank 
you very much.” 

And he proceeded to stumble awkwardly past twenty- 
eight of the forty-two occupants of the resentful row. 
The twenty-ninth protested. 

“And how much farther, sir,” he grumbled, “do you 
propose to go?” 

David Merivale paused and looked upwards and back- 
wards towards the girl with the pink parasol. There was 
no one immediately in his way. He could see her as well 
from here as anywhere. 

“How much farther?” the man repeated. 

“No farther,” David answered cheerfully. “I am going 
to sit next you. Thank you.” And, to the extreme dis- 
comfort of some eighteen overheated persons, a place was 
made for him. 

- “Admirable,” said David. “I can see admirably from 
heré.” He took off his hat, placed it beside his feet, and, 
turning round, leant with his elbow against the seat, his 
head averted from the field, to stare appreciatively into 
the center of the adjoining block. 

She was prettier even than he had suspected. A dainty, 
a featured prettiness, a prettiness of mouth and nose and 
eyes, of soft outline and fading curve, a prettiness that was 
the mark though, clearly, of a genuine and high-spirited 
independence. She must, David Merivale reflected, be an 
extremely jolly girl. He observed gratefully the cricket did 
not seem to be amusing her any more than it had amused 
‘him. She fanned herself lazily with her match card, read 
a few paragraphs of the newspaper that lay across her knee, 
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glanced casually about her; sooner or later she should be 
bound to look at him. He continued to stare, avidly. 

The majority of people, when they find that they are 
being stared at, drop their eyes hastily. The girl with the 
parasol, on realizing that a young man in the adjoining 
block was staring at her, merely returned the stare. For a 
full twenty seconds she returned it, then turned quietly 
away and resumed her study of the match; and precisely 
at that heady moment David realized that the young man 
who sat beside her was a member of his own college. He 
jumped instantly and ecstatically to his feet and began to 
push his way towards the gangway. “Sorry to trouble you 
all,” he murmured, adding conciliatorily to certain testy 
commentators; “I shall be back in a few minutes.” 

The young man beside whom the girl was sitting was 
not by any means a prominent member of the University. 
He had only been up one term. He played cricket badly, 
had few brains, and was not a speaker. His name David 
recollected vaguely to be Tristram, and his father, some one 
had told him, sold cotton profitably somewhere. He did 
not remember ever to have spoken a word to him, but that 
at such a moment did not matter. Besides Tristram would 
regard it as a considerable honor to have been even noticed. 

At the entrance to the other stand David Merivale dis- 
covered that it would cost him five and ninepence to transfer 
his seat. The flood of his finances was at a pitiably low 
ebb; he had in fact that ‘very day chosen the economical 
discomfort of a sandwich lunch, but unhesitatingly he 
passed a ten-shilling note across the turnstile. 

“Hullo, gua hy he exclaimed expansively, “this is 
nice to see you.” 

Tristram, who had held Merivale for the whole of his 
first term in awed and timorous veneration, rose to his feet 
in stammering embarrassment. 
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“Oh yes, Merivale, how nice, yes, of course—my mother, 
Mr. David Merivale, member of my college. My father, 
and Blanch, my sister. Yes, do sit down. It’s bad, isn’t it; 
we’re going to lose this match—oh, look—no, it’s all right. 
You were here yesterday?—no, I was; a wonderful catch 
that got Taylor out. Man fell right over making it. I 
expect you heard. Lost us the match. We’ve never got 
straight since. I suppose, though, after last year the Tabs 
deserved it.” 

‘There are those who bury their nervousness in silence; 
‘Tristram belonged to the species that endeavors to conceal 
it beneath garrulity, and David Merivale with a pained 
and inattentive smile upon his lips, acutely conscious of 
Blanch Tristram’s presence at his elbow, and of the mis- 
chievous and appraising scrutiny of her eyes, waited for 
the torrent of ungrammatical sentences to cease. 

For ten slow-passing minutes it continued; continued till 
it could be borne no longer. In the midst of a trailing and 
seemingly endless anacoluthon David turned away his head. 
“Does this,” he said, stretching out a hand towards the 
cricket, “bore you as completely as it bores me?” 

“That,” she replied, “I.can hardly tell. But it bores 
me quite a lot.” 

“Tt bores me awfully.” 

‘ eV es> 

“T’m a rugger man, you see.” 

‘And does that prevent you enjoying cricket?” 

“No, not quite; but well, you see, I didn’t want you to 
think that because I didn’t like cricket I didn’t care for 
games.” 

“No, of course not.” 

“Because I do, you see, Miss Tristram, frightfully. I’ve 
played in trial matches and all that sort of thing, I mean. 
Cricket’s too slow, though, and too technical.” 
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Her eyes, all the while that they were talking, never 
shifted from his face. They were still critical, but they 
smiled a little now. 

“Do you know John well?” she aed 

“John?” 

“John, my brother.” 

“Oh, your brother. I didn’t know he was called John. 
Do I know him well,” he hesitated, then decided to be 
truthful. ‘‘No, not very well,” he said. “He only came 
up last term. I expect,” he concluded hopefully, “that 
I shall be seeing much more of him when the football’s 
started.” 

“T see,” she answered, and in her eyes there was a twinkle 
of gay mischief. “There was a pause, and for fear that 
- John Tristram might occupy it with a further series of dis- 
sertations, David hastened to inform Blanch Tristram that 
he too possessed a brother—a brother who rather bored him. 

“He will talk about the War,” he explained, “and I get 
so tired of hearing people talk about the War. Don’t you, — 
Miss ‘Tristram?” 

“Frightfully,” she agreed. 

“T know that it was all very terrible and that, but it’s 
over now. And we’ve got the next thing to get on with.” 

“’That’s what I always feel,” she said. 

He was delighted that she should agree with him. 

“Do you, I’m so glad. I think that’s what we ought 
to feel—our lot. It wasn’t our fault that the War came 
when we were too young for it. ‘They seem all of them 
to think we ought to be ashamed of ourselves because we 
were too young. But for all their talk, they don’t seem 
to be doing anything very wonderful themselves just now.” 

“They’re doing nothing,” she said, “they’ve just stopped 
where the Armistice left them.” 

At that moment David became conscious of a series of 
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movements on his right. Hats were being collected and 
sticks dropped. 

“We're going to tea, Blanch, before the squash,” 
Everard ‘Tristram was announcing. : 

They rose to their feet, Blanch Tristram’s hand was half 
stretched out in leave-taking. But David was equal to the 
situation. “A very good idea, sir,” he exclaimed. “Just 
the right time. [ll lead the way.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Tristram exchanged glances. John 
Tristram blushed and fumbled with his tie. In Blanch’s 
eye a mischievous smile sparkled. 

“Do you often,” she said, “do this sort of thing?” as 
they walked past the tavern to the tea tents. 

“This sort of thing?” he asked. “What sort of thing?” 

“What,” she explained, “you’ve been doing for the last 
half-hour. Staring at a person you don’t know, getting 
introduced to her by a boy you hardly know, accepting an 
invitation to tea that you have not been offered.” Her face 
was hidden beneath the wide brim of her hat, but he could 
tell from the intonation of her voice that she was smiling. 

“Never before,” he said. “Honest, never before. You 
see,” he added, “I’ve never wanted to before.” 

She raised her face, and her eyes met his fearlessly, 
unwaveringly. “I see,” she said. 

For two hours, till shortly after six the gradual empty- 
ing of the ground began, David refused to be detached 
from her. 

“When am I going to see you again?” he asked, as 
finally they rose to go. “Soon, please, let it be soon,” he 
said. 

“Hadn’t you better ring me up?” she answered. “Im in 
the ’phone book. Everard’s my father’s name.” 

“Yes, but—” he paused, wondering how far one could 
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go at a first meeting. “You couldn’t manage a dance on 
Friday, I suppose?” 

She also hesitated. “Friday, let me see, what day is 
that.” 

“The eleventh. It should be a decent show. Lady 
Manon Granta. She’s taken Everton Hall for it. Do 
come.” 

She looked at him, a critical, calculating look; a look 
that weighed and appraised, and took account of. ‘Then 
she nodded her head slowly. “Very well,” she said, “T’ll 
come. You can call for me at ten.” 

“And who, John,” said Mrs. Tristram, as they drove 
back from Lord’s, “did you tell me that that rather curious © 
young man was?” 

“David Merivale, mother.” 

“T’ve never heard you speak of him.” 

“T don’t know him very well.” 

“Very curious; he behaved as though you were his 
greatest friend. And do you say that you didn’t know 
him either, Blanch?” 

“T didn’t, mother,” Blanch answered. “But,” she added, 
“T do now.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


“NOW CHANGE YOUR PARTNERS ALL” 


VERS year Lady Manon Granta gave a dance. “I 
can’t think,” she would say, “why I should bother to. 
I shan’t know a quarter of the people there by sight, and 
not a twentieth of them by name. But I suppose one’s got 
to remind people once a year that one’s alive, and, at any 
rate, my poor husband seems to like it.” 

Her social activities were indeed the only part of her life 
from which her husband can be said to have drawn any 
actual satisfaction. It would be perhaps untrue to say that 
he had married her entirely for her social prominence. His 
choice of Manon, as there were at the time he made it 
some dozen similarly placed women who would have been 
ready to accept him, must be regarded as the result at least 
of preference. And it might be argued that seventy-five 
per cent. of the year’s marriages are solemnized, less because 
a man feels that it will be impossible for him to live without 
a particular woman, than because he has reached a point at 
which marriage has become possible and desirable. He 
does not so formulate his intentions, but that is the way 
things happen. He is in a marrying mood. The field of 
his choice is restricted by his age, his income, his appear- 
ance, and his position, restricted alone by the extent of his 
acquaintance. Most marriages, it might indeed be argued, 
do not begin with any enraptured wooing of “the only girl 
in the world,” but with a more or less calculated preference 
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between some odd half-dozen. That more or less was how 
Charles Granta’s courtship had been conducted. He had 
wanted a wife, but he had not wanted any wife. He had 
not wanted money, he had enough of that himself. He 
wanted beauty, though, and breeding and popularity. 
After looking around London for a year, he had decided 
that Lady Manon Muir was the most attractive woman in 
the circle into which he wished to marry. And he had set 
himself to woo her. Her title undoubtedly added to her 
beauty. The one was the complement of the other. 
Neither would have been complete without the other. 
And that, because at the time she had not realized it, 
Manon had never been able to forgive. That she had mar- 
ried him for his money was another matter. “He cannot 
have imagined I was in love with him; he knew that I 
should not have married him if he had not been extremely 
rich. It must have been quite clear to him,” she had con- 
fessed in one of her rare momients of confidence, “why I 
accepted him. He can’t pretend that he got me under false — 
pretences. But he did make me think that he was in love 
with me. And that I can’t forgive him. If a man wants 
me for myself well enough to pay the equivalent of two 
hundred thousand for me, he is making me a genuine offer 
that I can turn down or take as I think fit; but when it 
comes to paying that price for my name and my connections, — 
well it’s not the same thing, my dear, and I don’t like it.” 

She had made this confession to a candid friend. “You 
mean, my dear,” she had been told in answer, “that you 
had thought you were worth two hundred thousand, and 
you find it’s only what your great, great, great-grand- 
parents did that’s worth it, which has hurt your pride a 
little.” 

“Perhaps,” she answered. “But then my pride—well, 
it’s about all I’ve got, you know.” 
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And as she stood at the head of the wide flight of stairs 
welcoming her guests, she flung more than one sidelong and 
disdainful glance at the self-congratulatory smile that was 
on such occasions rarely absent from her husband’s mouth. 

In the Times next morning the affair was described as 
a small dance; actually there were about six hundred people 
present, and the large ballroom was so congested that for 
a long time it was scarcely possible to discover who was 
and who was not present. Certainly Eric Somerset, who 
had omitted to bring a partner with him, was for the first 
half-hour completely lost. He had never been to so big a 
dance before. He had expected to be given a program on 
his arrival, to be introduced immediately to embarrassingly 
large numbers of attractive maidens, and to be asked every 
subsequent five minutes by his hostess whether he could not 
possibly spare a dance for such “a nice girl who had only 
just arrived and knew scarcely any one.” He had not 
expected to arrive at a house from whose main door ran a 
red-awninged passage down to the pavement; he had not 
expected to walk up that passage between two deep rows of 
eager spectators, who had stood since ten o’clock watching 
with envying, appraising eyes the dischargal, car by car, of 
party after party. He had not expected to find the foot of 
the stairs thronged by young men awaiting as they drew on 
their gloves the delayed uncloaking of their partners. In a 
condition of acute confusion he had walked up the stairs 
towards his hostess, had his name announced as Mr. Merrick 
Forest, been greeted with a radiant but unseeing smile, 
had fled past it to the seclusion of a sheltering corner, there 
to stand gazing helplessly down the long L-shaped room in 
whose far angle the band beat out the broken rhythm of 
“Horsey, Keep Your Tail Up.” 

In this vast, swaying, undulating crowd there did not 
seem to be a single man or woman that he knew. Despair- 
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ingly his eyes searched there for a familiar face. Who 
were all these people? what was he doing here among 
them? and, more important still, what was he to do next? 
The music ceased; there was a moment of spasmodic clap- 
ping, but the dance had been already encored once, and 
the violinist pulled the silk handkerchief from his collar 
and sat down to fan his face with it. The ball-room 
became a buzz of emptying conversations, as couple after 
couple passed out to the balcony which ran the length of 
the main room, or into the adjoining drawing-room, against 
one of whose walls was drawn a long buffet side-board. 
About him on all sides was a swelling roar of talk, out of 
which here and there he could detect a mumbled introduc- 
tion. “You do know so-and-so, don’t you?” Some of 
the men were taking visiting-cards from their waistcoat 
pockets and jotting down on them the number and partner 
of the dances. But in all that crowd he could not see a 
sirigle face that he knew. Would there never be any intro- 
ducing? He walked out on the gallery of the staircase, to 
see at the foot of the staircase the same crowd and the same 
press of people moving up the stairs to be announced. For 
half-an-hour yet there was no chance of Lady Manon 
being disengaged. He turned back towards the ball-room 
to see at the opposite corner of it, in agitated conversation 
with the musicians, in a suit that seemed to gather and reflect 
like a sheet of ice the diffused radiance of the candelabra, 
the tall, graceful figure of Chris Hammond. 

Eric had hardly spoken to Hammond at the Wolves, and 
had, indeed, mentally classified him as being on the whole a 
rather poisonous sort of person. But he welcomed him now 
as can only one compatriot another in a city of entire 
strangers. 

“Hullo,” he said, “it is nice to see you.” 

Hammond’s reception of him was less effusive. 
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“Yes, oh, er—Somerset. Of course; yes, the Wolves. 
Enjoying yourself? Good. Sorry, can’t stop; so long. 
See you later.” 

And before Eric had time to say another word Ham- 
mond was half-way across the room. He was not, let it be 
conceded in his favor, having a particularly easy evening. 
He had been instructed by Manon Granta “to come early 
and keep an eye on things,” which meant that he had 
throughout the evening to be at her elbow whenever she 
might need him, and at the other end of the room when- 
ever she did not. He had not been allowed to bring a 
partner. “Oh no, dear, that would be quite impossible,” 
she had said. “You’re to be my adjutant, you see. I 
couldn’t spare you; oh no, really, dear, I’m sorry.” He 
knew, however, several of the girls there, and one or two 
of them certainly would expect him to ask them for a 
dance. ‘This, however, he dared not do. He could not 
risk being engaged for a dance at a moment when he 
might be needed by his hostess. 

“T am going to have,” he thought, “hell’s own evening.” 

Self-pity was not, however, one of Hammond’s indul- 
gences. He had no one to blame for this business but 
himself. He had brought it on himself, and he was not 
going to shirk the issue now. If you made love to a 
woman, it was your own look-out; you must take what 
came to you. Still, he could scarcely have foreseen that 
it was in this way that things were destined to develop; 
could not have foreseen during those long, slow-passing 
nights, when he had tossed from one side to the other of his 
bed, trying to choose between Manon, whom he felt half 
loved him, and by whom he was quite attracted, and that 
_ little girl at the tobacconist’s who smiled when she sold 
him his cigarettes, and with whom he was more than half 
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in love. And he could not believe that his choice was so 
entirely wrong, so entirely contemptible. 

He was a poor man. He received from his father, a 
north-country solicitor who had in the 1919 election con- 
tested unsuccessfully a local seat in the Labor interests, an 
allowance of fifty pounds a year to supplement the three 
pounds a week which he was paid by the Graviston motor 
works. His prospects were not good. It seemed unlikely 
that he would be selected as a racer. His parents would 
leave him enough money to insure a comfortable, if not 
an indulgent, middle age; but that was twenty to twenty- 
five years off, and he had, till then, to face the prospect of 
livelihood on four to seven pounds a week. And a poor 
man had no right to make love to persons inferior socially 
to himself. Had he been rich he could have settled money 
on the girl, he could have looked after her and given her 
a good time. As things were he could only have made her 
unhappy and left her conquest the easier for his successors. 
By making love to a girl you assumed responsibilities in 
regard to her; and he was not in a position to accept those 
responsibilities. Love was an economic proposition. One 
could make love only where one could afford to make it, 
where one could accept the consequent responsibilities. 
With Manon it would be different. ‘There would be no 
such trouble in her case. It would be, he had anticipated, 
a jolly, pleasant sort of affair with not a great deal of 
heart at stake. And because he had known that one — 
attraction lives till another attraction displaces it, he had 
set himself to forget in his courtship of Manon Granta 
the bright eyes of the girl who had sold him cigarettes. 
Of two evils he had chosen the one which had appeared 
to him the lesser, and he refused to believe that his choice - 
was as contemptible as the conventionalities of opinion 
would have it seem to be. Had he to make the choice 
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again he would act in precisely the same manner. He 
could not have known then that it was to end by his falling 
genuinely in love with Manon, and being treated with a 
tolerant, good-natured, slightly contemptuous affection that 
would change unaccountably to a cold, haughty, disdainful 
cruelty. He could not have known. It was one of the 
things one never could tell in advance. You might be 
wildly in love with a woman, only to find after a few 
weeks or days that she meant nothing to you, and then 
again you might begin an affair as this had begun, half- 
heartedly, to find yourself wildly, desperately in love. 
Even admitting, which he refused to admit, that he had 
chosen like a cad, it was no one but himself that was paying 
for it. “I am going to have,” he assured himself, “the 
most per-bloody evening of my life.” 
_ Eric Somerset, who knew nothing of the tides that were 
agitating Hammond’s conduct, made no allowance for this 
_ casual treatment of him. 
“Swine. ‘Thinks himself too good,” he thought, as he 
_ watched Hammond vanish into the crowd about the buffet. 
Behind him unexpectedly came the crash of cymbals. 
The music again. He must get out of this before the 
dancing started, and he hurried across towards the gallery 
of the staircase. From the drawing-room and balcony and 
staircase one by one the couples strolled back into the room, 
laughing and talking to one another, hesitating for a 
moment to catch the music’s rhythm before they turned 
into each other’s arms to dance. Eric watched them envi- 
ously. They looked so happy, and he, too, could be so 
happy if only there were some one for him to dance with. 
Beside his elbow a couple were standing talking, suddenly 
the girl turned away and laughed, then seemed to turn back 
to look at him, and again to turn away and laugh. He 
flushed hotly. Were they laughing at him, he wondered, 
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at him because he could not find any one to dance with him, 
because he looked so helpless and so ridiculous? What was 
he to do though? He couldn’t go away. ‘There was no 
one for him to dance with, ne one even that he knew 
who would introduce him to any one. If only Merivale 
would come, or Heritage. He began to endure such mis- 
eries of self-consciousness as he had not known since he 
had joined his battery and had stood before the orderly 
room with his valise and suitcase in the square waiting for 
the adjutant to return from lunch, wondering whether the 
sergeants and corporals, who so formally saluted him as 
they passed, were not laughing at him to themselves, 
whether there was not implied in the stiffness of their — 
salute the insult of theatrical respect. In the same way 
he began to fancy that every one in the drawing-room 
was looking at him and asking themselves who was that 
absurd-looking boy who had found no one to dance with 
him. He turned angrily away, and walking over to the 
buffet, picked up the first sandwich that was there. It 
was paté de foie gras, and for half a second he ceased to 
be unhappy. He stretched out his hand for another when 
a familiar and good-natured voice yee in his ear. _ 

“My dear Eric, but what an appetite.” 

And turning he was confronted by the elegant ssldieete 
figure of Ransom Heritage. 

“Oh, you,” he said. The relief on his face was too 
genuine to be counterfeit, and Ransom, remembering per- 
haps how he himself had felt in a strange house in those 
days before he had come through a seeing of himself into 
perspective, to have outgrown self-consciousness, let his 
hand rest affectionately for a moment on Eric’s shoulder. 

“It is nice to see you,” he said, adding, to make easier 
the boy’s admission, “and have you been clever enough to 
get rid of your partner on to some one else already?” But 
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it was an unneeded strategy. Eric had passed beyond the 
reach of vanity. 

“T haven’t brought a partner,” he blurted out. “I didn’t 
realize it was going to be this sort of party. It isn’t at all 
the kind of thing that I expected. I thought there would be 
introductions and things, and I don’t know a soul here.” 

“Perhaps, though,” smiled Ransom, “‘others of us do; 
at any rate we'll do our best. Merivale is coming with 
his sister, and his brother’s bringing a girl, I think. Mrs. 
Fairfield told me she’d be here, and there’re bound to be 
one or two others. Let’s wait till the music stops, and 
we'll see what can be done.” 

At the sound of Mrs. Fairfield’s name Eric’s heart had 
bounded wildly. Nothing else mattered if she was coming, 
if once again he was to be allowed to dance with her. 
For the sake of that one dance he would stand all the 
evening in a corner of a room, and he wouldn’t care who 
laughed at him or who noticed him. He would have his 
answer for them. Was he not waiting to dance with the 
one, the only woman in the world? So dazzled was he 
at the prospect that for a moment or two he did not realize 
that Heritage also was alone. 

“‘Haven’t you any one with you?” he asked. 

Ransom shook his head. He had received the invitation 
as he was superintending Giles packing for a week-end 
visit, had tossed the card carelessly on to his mantelpiece, 
had forgotten its existence on his return to London, and 
had only realized five days before the dance that he had 
neither accepted the invitation nor found a partner to take 
there with him. He had immediately rung up Marjorie 
to find that she had herself received an invitation and had 
arranged to go there with Roger Partington, whose wife 
had refused to accompany him because the card, Lady 
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Manon not knowing that he was married, had been sent 
to him and not to her. 

“No, Eric, no,”? Ransom said, “when you have come to 
my mature and disillusioned stage of life you will find that 
you go to dances chiefly for the supper and champagne. 
Manon’s suppers are, I have reason to remember, beyond 
criticism. And wine and-a woman’s company cannot be 
enjoyed together. One intoxication ousts the other. It is 
equally impossible to enjoy food if your companion’s sole 
need at supper is sufficient nutriment to sustain her for 
another couple of hours’ dancing. She sups for dancing’s 
sake, we sup for supper’s sake, two rival principles, you 
know; art for art’s sake, and art for the state’s sake. Art 
and eating. Same thing in the end. As indeed most 
things are.” 

Eric never knew at such moments whether to take 
Heritage seriously. It sounded sense and obviously wasn’t. 
He contented himself with a question. “Doesn’t the 
waiting bore you awfully?” he asked. 

Ransom shook his head. ; 

“Tf all things bore you a little,” he said, “you'll find 
that nothing’ll bore you much. ‘The ideal philosophy. 
And, besides, I like looking on at things. You don’t, 
though, and there’s:the music stopping, and I see a most 
charming girl with a very inadequate partner. We must 
alter that. In the meantime I’ll book you a couple of 
dances with Mrs. Fairfield when she arrives. Oh, and 
there are the Merivales. I never knew, Simon, that you — 
danced.” . 

Simon Merivale laughed with a customary display of 
heavy geniality. “I don’t. I hate ig. But this brother of 
mine insisted upon coming, and even if we don’t chaperone 
our women, we must look after our young men. Do you 
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know each other, Miss Tristram, Miss Sybyl Merivale— — 
Major Heritage, Mr. Eric Somerset.” 

At that same moment Roger Partington arrived with 
Mrs. Fairfield. 

“In fact,” Merivale remarked, “it only requires that 
nice young couple from the Wolves to make our party 
complete. I shouldn’t incidentally,” he added, “be in the 
least surprised to find they were here. Those lads get 
everywhere. In the meantime I hear music off. We 
seem to be an odd number. I am thirsty, and I dislike 
dancing. Partington, you may dance this one with Miss 
Tristram, while my brother and sister amuse each other. 
Eric and I will shake a lance among those sandwiches.” 

And with his hand raised in blessing he walked slowly 
away from them towards the buffet. Roger Partington 
turned to Blanch Tristram: “Shall we then?” he said. 
She nodded, and Ransom and Marjorie were left together. 

She looked at him inquisitively, and a little pucker 
forced its way into the smooth unwrinkled surface of her 
forehead. 

“Alone, Ransom?” 

‘As you wouldn’t come with me.” 

* “You should have asked me sooner.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “One forgets, my dear, how 

popular you are.” 
’ An affectionate, slightly mocking smile flickered across 
his lips, a smile that she did not understand, and that in 
a way alarmed her, alarmed her because it seemed to 
express that side of his nature that was not expressed by 
that long, slow, kindly, sympathetic smile that so endeared 
him to her; that other side which was able to accept 
uncritically the paradox of their relationship. 

“And you’re angry now with me, I suppose, because 
you hadn’t time to find another partner.” 
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“T didn’t ask another partner.” 

Between her eyes the small frown deepened. “I don’t 
think—Oh, I don’t know,” she added quickly. “I wish I 
understood you.” 

“Why worry,” he said, and the mocking smile on his 
lips grew tender. “We like each other. Isn’t that 
enough?” She watched him closely, as would in a boxing 
match one adversary another. 

“Perhaps it would be,” she said slowly, “if I knew how 
much you did.” 

“Rather a lot. Rather more than you think perhaps.” 

She tossed her head back. “And would that be difficult,” 
she retorted. 

But Ransom was one of those who refuse to quarrel. 

“Tt’s you who is saying it,” he said, and slipping an arm 
through hers he led her towards the ballroom. As they 
passed through out of the passage they very nearly collided 
with Blanch Tristram and Roger Partington, who were 
coming back laughing towards the lounge. 

“They seem to be getting on pretty well together,” she 
remarked, as in fact they were. ‘The ballroom was very 
crowded, and Roger who was not by any means an expert 
dancer had suggested that it would be more amusing to sit 
out and watch the others, 

When they had begun that game of spotting likenesses, 
which, foolish enough though it may be, rarely fails for a 
while to be entertaining. 

“On the right-hand side going towards the band, you 
will observe,” Roger would remark, “Lord Curzon dancing 
extremely jauntily with a rejuvenation of Lillie Langtry. 
Really at his time of life.” 

“And at the. corner,” Blanch Tristram would rejoin, 
“you may perhaps have noticed that Ivor Novello is tread- 
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ing on the instep of Mary Queen of Scots. I always 
thought he was a good dancer.” 

For a few minutes they amused themselves with such 
absurdities; then Blanch remarked in a perfectly serious 
voice: 

“T hear that they are going to take Louden to Australia, 
because the Australians have had no practice at playing 
fast left-handers.” 

“But Louden isn’t a left-hand bowler,” Roger said. 

“Lure,” she quietly and triumphantly replied, “Lure. 
Fifteen love.” 

To Roger who had no sisters, who had been meeting 
nothing for the last few years but a highly sophisticated 
type of woman, Blanch was as refreshing as is a glass of 
water in the morning when one has been drinking heavily 
overnight. She was so fresh, so full of life. Her pretti- 
ness-had no need of artifice. There was no paint upon 
her lips, no black penciling upon her eyelids. He felt ten 
years younger, a contemporary almost of this young girl 
who was stepping so confidently and so gaily to meet the 
future. 

“That is a nice man,” she said to Ransom afterwards. 
“Who is he? I didn’t catch his name.” 

“Roger Partington.” 

“Tell me about him, then, I’m interested.” 

She did not learn much, however. “Roger Partington,” 
he said. “I don’t know him at all well. He’s scarcely 
more than an acquaintance. He had just come down from 
Cambridge before the War and was thinking of going on 
the Stock Exchange. But his family lost most of their 
money in the War, and he married on his gratuity, thinking 
that jobs would be as easy to find after the War as they had 
been during it, found it wasn’t, and had to take the first 
thing that came along. I’m not certain what it is exactly— 
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something to do with foreign exchanges. He did try and 
explain it to me once. But I’m a fool at money.” 

“T don’t mean that so much,” she said; “‘about himself 
more. You say he’s married?” 

Ransom nodded. 

“Then why isn’t she here?” 

Ransom smiled. ‘How should I know,” he said. 

If they had not been dancing she would have stamped 
her foot. 

“T think it’s perfectly awful,” she said, “the way all 
you people go about the place without your wives.” 

“She may be ill.” 

“Oh, no,” she retorted. “I can tell that by the way 
you answered me—lI can tell that. And I think it’s terrible. 
You’re all of you so casual about marriage. I’m not going 
to have any nonsense like that when I marry.” 

A wave of color swept angrily across her cheeks. 

“You’re very pretty,” Ransom thought, “and pretty 
hard. Youll make things intense enough for whoever 
gets you. But I expect he’ll think you’re worth it.” 

Ransom answered her obliquely. ‘The War’s pretty 
unsettling, you know,” he said. 

“Oh, the War, the War, the War,” she said, ‘inpaenel 
“T hear about nothing from any of you except the War. 
You seem to think the War’s an excuse for everything. 
You do no work and you behave dishonorably, and then 
say, ‘Oh, it’s the War,’ and pretend it doesn’t matter. 
And it does matter.” Her eyes glowed as she spoke, and 
the color came hotly into her cheeks. ‘The whole crowd 
of you,” she added, “I get so impatient at times with you.” 

“Perhaps,” Ransom answered her, “we don’t think 
particularly highly of ourselves.” 

As he was turning from the ballroom Simon Merivale 
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came up, passed his arm through his and led him towards 
the buffet. 

“Are you aware, Heritage,” he asked, “with whom you 
have just been dancing?” : 

“T don’t know. Rather a jolly kid, I thought. Blanch 
Tristram didn’t you say her name was?” 

“Yes. Everard Tristram’s daughter.” 

Everard Tristram’s daughter. He turned to look back-_ 
wards over his shoulder into the ballroom. So that jolly 
kid with whom he had just been dancing was the girl for 
whose sake Marjorie’s life had perhaps been ruined. 
Everard Tristram’s daughter. 

“Does Marjorie know?” he asked. 

“T shouldn’t think so.” 

“Better not tell her then. It would only spoil her 
evening.” 

Ina way it seemed to him symbolic that this girl who 
should have spoken so angrily of his generation should be 
implicated so closely, if unconsciously, in the tangling of 
a life that was in itself perhaps an expression of that post- 
war tolerance. 

_ She was the new generation, Ransom told himself, the 
new generation whom the War had not touched personally, 
and who would never be able to understand what the War 
had meant to those others of whose lives the War had been 
practically an expression, who had put all their eggs, such 
as they were, into one basket and had seen them smashed. 
That they could not understand this new Blanch Tristram 
generation—and in a way, too, the Eric Somerset genera- 
tion—the generation that had overlapped, that stood half- 
way between Blanch Tristram and himself, that had not 
been in the War long enough to lose, as he and the rest 
of them had lost, their faith in the ultimate value of per- 
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sonal achievement. To Merivale and Partington and him- 
self things scarcely seemed to be any longer worth the 
winning. ‘They did not want to “get on in the world.” 
They wanted to make as comfortable as they could the 
particular spot where they had fallen. If they had any 
belief at all it was in kindness. In that they did believe. 
It was the one thing they valued highly, the one quality 
they looked for in their friends. To be kind was more 
important than to be brilliant. 

They had lost faith in the value of the other things— 
privilege, and position, and success. Every one had left 
something of themselves in France—their youth, or health, 
or vigor, and that was what they had left, their faith in 
the ultimate value of success, and it was that that the 
Eric Somersets and Blanch Tristrams could not under- 
stand. Why should they after all? 

What had the War been for Eric Somerset but a big 
adventure: to be a. man at seventeen; to be in command of 
men; to have money to spend and things to buy with it; 
to be admired and respected; to have every nerve quickened 
by that pervading sense of things not to be recaptured; to 
arrive in France in the late August of the War; to drive 
back the Germans through Belgium and Northern France; 
to hear on all sides of him the shouts of victory. He had 
not known, as they had known, the long, slow-passing, 
disillusioning years, the waiting, and the working, and the 
capture at the loss of half one’s company of fifty yards 
of trench. He had not known the depression that had 
settled over the armies in the autumn of 1916 when the 
failure of the Somme had become apparent. In those days 
Eric Somerset had been a boy at school, with one fear 
only, that the War might end too soon for him to take 
his part in it. He must, Ransom knew, have felt like that, 
because he could look into his own heart and remember 
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how he would himself have felt at such an age. And 
because he knew that it is impossible for us to see events 
except in relation to ourselves, he knew that during those 
successive autumns of disaster and despair, in 1915 the 
sack of Serbia, in 1916 Roumania, in 1917 the retreat in 
Italy, during those days when soldier after soldier had 
put aside his paper knowing that another year of war was 
now inevitable, Eric Somerset, whatever he might have 
said, whatever reason and decent feeling might have 
prompted him to think, must in the dark corners of his 
heart have secretly exulted at the further delay of peace, 
the delay that would make it possible for himself to fight. 

He had not known as they had known the weary routine 
of reliefs and working parties and divisional rests. He had 
not known the chicanery and evasions, the disloyalties and 
insincerities of senior officers. He had not seen the fevered 
efforts with which influence had worked its way from the 
front line to the base, nor the effrontery and insolence 
behind which, once there, it had entrenched itself. He had 
not known the disillusioning change of spirit whose exist- 
ence Ransom had discovered on his return after sick leave 
in 1917 to a territorial dep6t and had overheard a very 
temporary officer remark: “Not a bad place this. You’ve 
got to be careful though. If they see you wearing a yellow 
collar you’re out to France on the next draft.” In 1914 
to be sent to France was the highest honor that could be 
paid a soldier; by 1917 it had become a punishment. Som- 
erset had known none of that. 

And because Somerset had seen so little of what they 
had seen, because the War had been for him, as once it had 
been to them but had so soon ceased to be, an adventure 
simply, an adventure that had not ended in disenchant- 
ment, he had not been driven as they had been to seek the 
anodyne of hope in that dream of a new and perfect world 
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that would come with peace. A mad dream no doubt, a 
dream not to be reconciled with the facts of other wars 
and other settlements. What would you though? The 
drug had lain to hand. There had been no other. And 
because Somerset had not taken it, he had not had to face 
the discovery in the spring of 1920 that the world was 
very much what it had always been, a little dirtier perhaps, 
a little harder to earn a living in, with money less equally 
and less worthily distributed among people vulgarized by 
cheap success, who had not learnt the way to spend it. 
Somerset had been stimulated by the War, but not ex- 
hausted by it. He had been able to return fresh and eager 
with a sense of work needing to be done. He had taken 
up the threads of his life where he had dropped them, had 
gone straight up to Lincoln, had taken honors in the short 
course there, had qualified for the bar and was now in 
chambers, did his eight hours’ work a day, read at home 
in the evenings after dinner, did not drink between meals, 
was not in debt, played squash racquets twice a week and 
football or cricket every Saturday. He was the new gen- 
eration, the young, the progressive, the active section of 
society. 

“And yet,” thought Ransom, “we should all have been 
much what he is if things had not gone that particular way 
with us.” 

The majority of the guests had now arrived, and Lady 
Manon had left her post beside her husband. She had done — 
her duty long enough. It was time she began to enjoy 
herself. She looked at the number of the dance—Seven. 
She had half an idea that she had promised this to Chris. 
But she did not feel particularly in the mood for Chris. 
Chris could wait. He was wearing his new suit she had 
noticed. That ought to make him happy. And she wanted 
him to be happy, the poor dear. He must have felt 
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wretched, of course, in that old pre-war coat of his. You 
could never really be happy at any party unless you knew 
that there wouldn’t be any one better dressed than you 
were in the room. She ought to have spotted it herself. 
But then she knew so little about men’s clothes. No 
woman did, whatever some of them might think. They 
knew when a man looked nice, but never when he looked 
correct. And poor Chris had always looked all right. 
But then with Chris she had always perhaps tried to isolate 
particular points of him, the particular things about him 
she had liked, and not to inquire too closely into those 
things which perhaps she might not like, or not like so 
much. She took him for what he was, a fragment of 
decoration that one day she would weary of and replace 
in the same way that one day she would wake to feel that 
not for another hour could she endure a green ceiling to her 
bedroom. You could not rebuild your life, but, thank 
God, you could always have the walls repapered. 

Chris could wait. She would dance with him later on. 
In the meantime there were her other friends. He had 
gone, she had noticed, apparently in search of her towards 
the lounge. She moved across to the apex of the two ball- 
rooms and stood watching from beside the band. It looked 
all right; they seemed to be enjoying themselves. ‘There 
was that nice Captain Merivale dancing badly and unro- 
mantically with his sister. She must find time later on to 
talk with him. An attractive man, even if he could not 
dance. He should take her down with him to supper. 
What a lot of people there were here whom she had never 
seen before. Where did they come from? Had any one 
asked them or had they just seen a dance and come to it? 
There was no reason why they shouldn’t. No one would 
know. Who was that brown-haired girl? She had seen 
her before somewhere, seen her and liked her in a rather 
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negative sort of way. And the boy she was dancing with. 
She’d seen him too before. Who were they? Where had 
it been? She passed in review the various houses, parties, 
and dances that she had been to in the last three weeks. 
At Mrs. Richmond’s? No. At Lady Gadsby’s? No. At 
that last Phoenix show? No. That party at the Wolves? 
Yes, that was it, of course. How silly of her. Of course— 
it was Mrs. Fairfield. And it was that barrister boy with. 
her. What had he called himself? Somerset or some- 
thing. That was it, of course. She remembered now. 
Captain Merivale had given her the addresses of the whole 
group that morning when he had come to bring back her 
cloak. Who was she, this Mrs. Fairfield, with whom 
Ransom had been so friendly? She had never seen her 
anywhere or heard of her. A nice woman, though. Her 
eyes followed them along the room, casually at first, then 
curiously, then intently, her interest held by the look in 
the boy’s face; a look of wonder and reverence and 
admiration. ‘There was a glow upon his cheeks and in his 
eyes; and his lips had parted in such an expression of 
utter unquestioning content as one may surprise at times 
on the face of a young mother; the awed acceptance of 
a miracle. “Poor child,” she thought, “he’s in for a bad 
time. Still, he’s happy now. As much I suppose as one’s 
a right to ask.” 

And Eric certainly was that; the happier because he had 
been so miserable before.. At first he had been horribly 
afraid. For days he had been counting the hours and the 
minutes to this moment. Ever since he had received the 
invitation he had found work impossible. He could not 
concentrate upon his books; the thread of argument would 
slip from him; he would sit back in his chair and say: 
“Tt is now Thursday. On Friday week I shall perhaps 
be seeing her. Friday week. That is eight and a half 
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days off. Eight and a half days ago I was going to bed 
on the Wednesday evening when the Roberts came to 
dinner. ‘That hardly seems any while ago. And it will 
seem no longer from now to that dance than it has been 
from then to now. Exactly the same interval of time.” 
And as the week had passed he had kept saying to himself: 
“Tt’s no further off now than to-day is from last Saturday, 
or last Monday, or last Wednesday.” Slowly the hours 
telescoped together. On the Wednesday evening he had 
been able to say: “This time to-morrow—and how close 
that is—I shall be saying it’s only as far as is to-day from 
yesterday.” And all through the long morning at the 
Temple he had been watching the hand of his watch go 
round, saying every half, every quarter of an hour: “It’s no 
further off now than is breakfast time, or nine o’clock, or 
half-past ten.” And now it had come at last. And it 
was more wonderful than anything he had imagined. The 
band was wonderful, the floor wonderful, she and he and 
life were wonderful. He was not nervous, he was not 
self-conscious. He was not asking himself what effect he 
was making on her. He was conscious only of the ecstasy 
within himself. Her face as they danced was almost level 
with his own. How wonderful it would be, he thought, 
to rest his cheek against that smooth soft surface. But he 
was not tormented by her nearness. One day perhaps that 
miracle might come to him. One day perhaps that face 
might be lifted in love to his. There were all the to- 
morrows of the world for that. Was it not enough that 
to-night she should be within his arms, that there should 
rise about him from her clothes and hair and skin the 
dizzying scent of Quelques Fleurs, that her eyes as they 
met his should smile? 

He spoke hardly at all while they were dancing. Time 
enough afterwards for that. Words would destroy the 
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enchanted moment. And it was indeed almost a relief 
when Ransom Heritage, as soon as the music stopped, had 
come up to tell them that they were thinking of going down 
to supper. To sit and talk after that dance would have 
been an anti-climax. And later in the evening they would 
be dancing again together. 

“I hope you don’t mind,” Ransom said. “But there’ll 
be such a scrum later on, and we’ve managed to collect a 
table that’ll hold the lot of us.” 

The lot of us consisted of Sybyl Merivale and her two 
brothers, Lady Manon, Roger Partington, Blanch Tristram, 
and themselves. 

“The old Wolves party, in fact,” said Merivale, “except 
for Miss Tristram and this young sister of mine. I don’t 
believe, Mrs. Fairfield, Pve said a word to you since that 
night. Come and sit next me and tell me how you enjoyed 
giving evidence in court.” 

The remainder sorted themselves out. Sybyl Merivale 
found herself between Eric and Ransom Heritage. 

“Tell me now,” she said to Ransom, “about that Mrs. 
Fairfield; is she a nice woman?” 

Ransom smiled. “Extremely,” he answered. “Why?” 

““Because”—she paused, looked at Ransom with extreme 
solemnity, then said: “You see, Major Heritage, it’s most 
important that my brother should marry the right sort of 
woman.” 

Ransom laughed outright at that. 

“Have you any reason,” he asked, “to believe that he 
wants to marry her!” 

“Oh, no,” she answered. “But you see—well, it’s time 
he married. I’m introducing him to a lot of really jolly 
girls, and I don’t want him to make an ass of himself with 
the wrong sort. You know what men are. They are so 
silly.” ; 
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“But does your brother want to marry?” 

“T want him to.” 

“Don’t you think he’s quite happy as he is?” 

“He could be happier.” 

She spoke firmly, assertively, but without offense; and 
was it not after all, thought Ransom, the privilege of her 
youth and freshness to be self-confident. ‘The past and 
the present might belong to others, but the future was in 
her hands. He paused before he answered her, and he 
spoke when he did reply very slowly, as though he. were 
searching for his words, as though through those words 
alone his exact meaning could be conveyed. 

“He might be happier,” he said at last. “T’ll allow you 
that. I imagine that there exists nothing finer than a 
genuinely happy marriage. But such marriages are rare; 
myself I am not certain that I have ever seen one. It is 
a thousand to one chance, and a great many of us do not 
care to run that risk. We would not run it with our money, 
why should we with ourselves. When a very young man 
falls in love for the first time, he has the faith to stake his 
independence on an emotion so beautiful that he feels it 
must last forever. An older man who has been in love and 
who has fallen out of love, does not care to stake that 
independence on an emotion that he has outgrown once, 
and probably will outgrow again. He knows that marriage 
may hamper him economically, will certainly limit his 
range of action, and he knows that he can do without it. 
A man of over twenty-eight with a limited income has, Miss 
Merivale,” he concluded with a smile, “to be very, very 
much in love before he’s going to run that risk.” 

He waited for a reply. 

“You think that’s very worldly and practical, and I 
suppose unworthy, too?” he asked. 

She shook her head. ‘Not unworthy,” she said. “But 
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a little—well, cowardly, I think I should call it, Major 
Heritage. I think such happiness is worth running a risk 
for. And besides that’s all nonsense about a woman 
hampering a man. If she’s worth anything she can make 
him.” 

“She can,” said Ransom, “but it isn’t easy. A woman 
can make herself indispensable to a poor man; but if a 
man’s got money it’s hard for him not to look on her as a 
possession, to think of her as a luxury that he can either 
afford, or not afford.” 

Sybyl Merivale pouted ‘You're old fashioned, Major 
Heritage, hopelessly old fashioned, or else you’re just a 
bachelor trying to excuse his selfishness. A.modern woman 
won’t allow herself to be looked upon as a possession. 
Marriage is a partnership. I know very well that it’s not 
going to be my fault if the man I marry isn’t a success.” 

She flushed and, as people will do who are unable, or are 
too young to discuss impersonally subjects on which they 
hold strong opinions, she spoke aggressively. But Ransom 
was not offended. 

“Go on believing that,” he said; “it’s the only way to 
fight against long odds.” 

But to himself he added: “Perhaps we all thought rather 
like that once.” 

Their conversation had been carried on very quietly, 
and anyhow no one except Blanch Tristram and David 
Merivale would have been likely to overhear it, for on the 
opposite side of the table Simon, generously inspired by 
champagne, was endeavoring to prove that as pain existed 
only as the opposite of pleasure, cold as the opposite of 
warmth, darkness as the opposite of light, sin can exist 
only as the opposite of virtue. 

“If there were no virtue,” he asserted, “there would 
be no sin. Do you not think then, Lady Manon, that you 
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might start a new religion for abolishing vice by first of 
all removing virtue? Could we not organize a crusade? 


* We might have an inaugural opium party at the Albert 


Hall. We might return you as our member for Parliament. 
Young Somerset could be an archbishop. I would be a dean. 
A modest creed, and yet pleasant if one considers it. What 
think you all?” 

“T think, Captain Merivale,” said Lady Manon, “that 
you’re a very absurd person, and I’m not quite certain that 
I approve of you.” 

“T should be very sorry if you did. We can only really 
like what we disapprove of; and I should like you to 
like me.” 

He spoke jocularly enough, but though his lips smiled 
his eyes were serious. 

It was after one, and the supper room was very oat 
In the hall outside people were waiting for empty places. 
Lady Manon cast a quick glance round the table. They 
all seemed to have finished, and it would be as well perhaps 
for Chris not to finish off that bottle of champagne. 

“Would you mind?” she said. “It would be so much 
cooler I think upstairs.” 

As they passed out into the hall she found herself beside 
Heritage. 

“Tsn’t it nearly time,” he said, “that we had our dance 
together?” 

She had half promised this dance to Christopher, or it 
might be the next that she had promised. It was so hard 
to remember nowadays, when there were no programs 
and people just.murmured at you, “The one after the next 
but one”; and anyhow she piued to a to Ransom. 

“Tt must be a long time,” she said, “since we used to 
dance together. How long is it, Ransom—six years?” 

“Fight, Manon. The summer of 716.” . 
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She shrugged her shoulders. “Eight years. Then we'd 
better get the band to play us something from the Bing 
Boys.” 

The band was about to start on the Limehouse Blues, 
but Manon stopped them. “No, no,” she said; “we’re 
feeling sentimental. We don’t want anything post-war.” 

“Nor war-time either, Manon. Let’s go right back to 
short frocks and sailor suits. Let’s have tango dream.” 

And though they both made a pretense of mockery, they 
were feeling more than a little sentimental as they walked 
out afterwards on to the balcony. 

It was a warm, clear night, cloudless, steeped in star- 
shine. And they sat in silence for a while looking out 
over the square and the deserted streets, on the cars that 
had been driven up along the pavement, and the young 
couples who were sitting out their dances in two-seaters. 

“How little it’s altered, Manon,” Ransom said. “I 
wondered sometimes if we should get back to it again. 
But we have, you know, it’s just the same really. The 
young people of to-day are just what we were. ‘There’s 
been a pause during which a number of our friends have 
been killed, that’s all there is to it.” 

“We’re different, though.” 

“Oh, yes, we’re different. It’s rather funny really, you 
Raow, Manon; we’re quite young, you and I; in years 
we're young, and we look young. But we never think of 
ourselves as young, as people who have life in front of © 
them.” 

She shook her head. 

“But then, Ransom, we haven’t have et We got to 
the end so soon, or rather perhaps we telescoped those years. 
We got twelve years’ value out of five.” 

“T think it was worth it, Manon.” 


"Oe 
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She turned her face towards him, and through the half 
light of the balcony he could see the brightness of her eyes. 

“You think that, Ransom, you really think that? I 
should like to think you really thought it.” 

“T’ve never questioned it, Manon. There was that one 
wonderful year, and nothing’s really mattered since.” 

She gave a sigh, a long, deep, contented sigh. 

“T too, Ransom, I too.” Then after a pause: “They’re 
wrong, you know, when they say love passes. It never 
passes, it changes, that is all. You can’t say it’s passed 
when the fact that you’ve known it once makes it im- 
possible for you ever to fall whole-heartedly in love again. 
You can’t say it passes when it can do that. It’s still in 
one’s life really.” 

There was a movement beside them on the balcony. 
The music had begun again, and Chris Hammond had come 
to claim his partner. 

“You did promise me this one, really,” he protested. 

“T daresay, I daresay,” Manon answered him. “But Ive 
got a great many guests that I must consider. Tl dance 
with you once, I promise you, before the end. Now, don’t 
be troublesome, my dear. Run along and make yourself 
useful somewhere.” 

At the other end of the balcony a very different con- 
versation was in progress. Side by side, their shoulders 
touching almost, Blanch Tristram and David Merivale 
were leaning forward, their elbows rested upon the 
balustrade. 

“Ts he a nice man that Major Heritage?” she was 
asking. 

“T don’t know. I hardly know him. He’s my brother’s 
friend.” 

“You heard what he was saying about marriage?” 

“Tt isn’t true, you know.” 
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“‘What isn’t true?” 

“That marriage spoils a man, and that love does not 
last.” 

“You don’t believe that, David? I’m glad you don’t 
believe it. Perhaps he doesn’t either.” 

“Perhaps not. One says things like that oneself some- 
times.” 

“Yes, I know, to be smart and shock people.” 

“And one doesn’t mean it. All that about divorce and 
living one’s own life.” 

“No, David, one doesn’t mean it.” 

“One says it to be thought modern, doesn’t one?” 

“Yes, that’s it, I expect.” 

“And it isn’t true all that about love not lasting.” 

“T hope not, David; no, I’m sure it isn’t.” 

“T usedn’t always to think so, though.” 

"Nio?” 

“At least, Blanch, I wasn’t certain. One can’t be 
certain, can one, not till one meets some one who makes 
one feel that one can be certain?” 

“How do you mean, David?” 

“When one likes somebody most awfully, and knows 
that one will go on liking them, and knows really that it’s 
more than liking them. Oh, Blanch, Blanch,” he added 
hurriedly, “I’ve never felt any one of these things before.” 

She made no answer. But the light shingled head was 
bent a little lower. ‘ | 

“Tsn’t it funny, Blanch, to think that four days ago 
we didn’t know each other, that I didn’t know you 
existed even.” : 

She nodded her head twice quickly. 

“T wonder if it’s always in this way it happens.” 

“T expect so,” she answered, “more or less.” 

Timidly over the red cloth-covered balustrade his fingers 
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crept towards her hand. He dared not speak, he dared ~ 
not look at her. His heart thudded against the cool cotton - 
of his shirt. They stood in silence there, their shoulders * 
touching, the little fingers of their hands interlocked. 

“Never before,” he said huskily, “I promise you, Blanch, 
never before. This is the first time, truly, Blanch.” 

She did not answer. But her little finger was pressed 
the tighter against his. 

“Blanch,” he said, and his voice was huskier. ‘Never «_ 
before in my life, Blanch. I’ve never wanted to, and it’s » 
going to be two months before we shall meet again. «0 — 


- 


Blanch, please Blanch, please.” ye 
He could not bring himself to pronounce the actual | 
word, and she was grateful to him that he could not. pt 


It proved to her more clearly than all his protestations _ 
had that he had never in the past kissed lightly. Her eyes Ps 
through the dusk were wide and very tender, misted We 
the mischief drowned in them. 

“Very well then, David,” and turning her head quiekly, 
for one abrupt and heady instant her lips rested against his. 

For three-quarters of an hour after supper a dance is at 
its noisiest and gayest; then the effect of the champagne 
begins to dissipate, people discover that they are tired and 
remember that the morrow is already some two hours old. 
Slowly the ballroom empties, the dances grow shorter, the 
intervals become the longer. Gently, tenderly, the music 
softens, the dancers sit apart in couples whispering. 

Once again Eric danced with Mrs. Fairfield, and as they 
sat afterwards in the dusk of the balcony he found the 
courage to ask whether one day she would not come and 
dance with him. 

“T shall love to,” she answered him. 

“You will!” he said, and try as he could he only half 
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succeeded in suppressing in his voice the note of eagerness. 
“When? One day next week?” 

“T shall be out of town next week.” 

“Then the week after?” 

“T shall be delighted.” 

“What day then?” 

She half-smiled at his impatience. “Don’t you think,” 
she said, “it would be best if you were to ring me up 
when I get back? It’s such a long way ahead, the week 
after next.’ . 

Eric did not stay more than a few minutes afterwards. 
It would be an anti-climax he felt to dance again; let him 
keep untouched that last impression of her. For a while 
Ransom and Merivale stayed on to chat together till Sybyl 
came down, demanding to be taken home. 

It was not until half-past three, when the rooms were 
almost empty, that Lady Manon kept her promise to Chris 
“Hammond. 

“Tm sorry,” she said, “I’ve been rather a beast to you. 
this evening, Chris.” 

“Tt’s all right now,” he said. 

His face was emptied of resentment. All the evening 
he had been cursing at himself and her, but now that once 
again his hand was upon her shoulder, and he could feel the 
luxuriant sway against him of her body, he was incapable 
of any sensation but content, a supreme profound content, 
a physical content, like the flinging of oneself when tired — 
after a day’s walk into a deep armchair. “Poor Chris,” she 
thought, “I have been a pig, I must make it up to him.” 

“Chris,” she whispered, “the Dincic in the after- 
noon, I'll be paying you a visit.” And from the sudden 
involuntary tightening of his fingers on her back she knew 
to what extent she had made him happy. 

It was after four, and the dawn was already breaking 
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when Eric Somerset carefully, so as not to wake the house, — 


tiptoed upstairs to bed. He was tired, but happily tired. 
July the eleventh—as long as he lived he would remember 
it. July the eleventh, or the twelfth rather. For it was 
on the twelfth that she had promised to dance with him. 
It was on the twelfth that this new life of his had: really 
started. 

For the first time since he had been demobilized he 
went unwashed to bed. His hand where it had rested 
against hers retained still faintly the scent of Quelques 
Fleurs. He would sleep with that hand bent under him 
so that its palm should lie against his face, so that he 
should breathe in his last waking moments the powdered 
fragrance that all the night had so enchanted him. 


Oo 


CHAPTER IX 
IDYLL IN THE HAMPSTEAD ROAD 


(AND what will your ladyship wear this afternoon?” 
“That must depend, Hudson,” said Manon 
Granta, on the afternoon of the nineteenth, “‘on what there 
is for me to wear. My brown coat and skirt is, I presume, — 
being cleaned?” . 

“T’m afraid it is, milady.” 

“Tt always seems to be on the few occasions when I 
need it. What about my gray silk affair?” 

“That is quite all right, milady.” 

“But it’s a cold day.” She rose from a chair before 
the dressing-table and walked across the room towards 
the window. ‘The square was empty. ‘The trees were 
swaying slightly and drearily in the wind, the sky was 
gray. It had been raining during the night and the gutters 
were damp and muddy. Had there been ever such a 
summer. It would be too cold for that gray dress. It was 
a day for furs—a tea gown with furs over it. 

“Bring me that chiffon velvet—the orange one, you 
know—and a yellow satin slip.” 

Hudson returned with the dress across her arm. “You 
might hold it up. Straight up, will you, thanks.” 

She had called it orange. But it was flame-colored 
really, a flame-colored chiffon velvet raised on flame 
georgette, that fell loosely from the shoulders to be scarcely 
more than held by two large buttons at the hips. The color 
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as Hudson swayed it slightly varied from gold to marigold. 
That was the dress to wear. Christopher would like her 
in that dress. 

“T wonder,” she thought, “if the poor boy’s as excited 
as I am?” . 

She would have been amply reassured could she at that 
moment have seen Christopher as he stood in the center 
of his small bed-sitting room off the Hampstead Road, 
wondering as he had not ceased to wonder ever since he 
had returned two hours earlier from the office, whether 
it was not possible to effect some improvement in the 
arrangement of his room. ‘There was not a single article 
of furniture that stood in the same place that it had 
occupied that morning. The divan had been maneuvered 
into every possible angle that the room contained. On 
the position of the divan depended, he knew, the success 
or failure of the afternoon. It was most important that 
the divan, when she came into the room, should be so 
placed that it would be impossible for her not to sit on it. 
If she once sat in the wicker armchair things were going 
to be very difficult. It was not easy to make love to a 
person sitting in a wicker chair that creaked every time 
one moved in it. She must sit on the divan, that was 
very clear. In the same way that a conjurer would force 
a card on a member of the audience, so must he force that 
divan on Manon Granta. 

For the fifteenth time he reénacted the scene of her 
arrival. ‘There would be three knocks upon the door. He 
would run downstairs, open the door for her. He would 
say nothing, but his eyes would thank her. “Shall I lead 
the way?” he would say. And she would follow him up 
the steep, narrow stairway. At the head of the third 
flight he would stop. “It’s here,” he would say, and 
opening the door, would stand back on the threshold to let. 
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her pass him. The first thing that she would notice would 
be the fire: it was a cold day and she would be grateful 
for it. Besides, a fire—even a gas fire—would make his 
room look brighter and prettier. The heat would force 
her to remove her cloak, and that would be a help. She 
would walk straight over to the fire and kneel down before 
it, draw off her long gauntlet gloves and stretch her hands 
forward to the blaze. And she would look over her 
shoulder to him and smile. As the fire was in the center 
of the wall opposite the door, and the door was in the 
left-hand corner of the room, it would be over her left 
shoulder that she would turn to him. And if it was down 
the left-hand side of the room that he walked to welcome 
her, it would be on to something behind her on the right- 
hand side of the wall that she would look to sit. The divan 
would have to be, that is to say, on the right-hand side of 
the wall beside the fire. It was less easy, though, to see 
-how he was to arrange the chairs and tables so that they 
would be neither in her way nor in his as they moved 
towards the fire, and yet would not destroy such symmetry 
as the room possessed. 

And afterwards—what then, when he had maneuvered 
her into the divan? First of all he should make tea for 
her, he supposed. That would provide conversation at 
any rate for the first few minutes. For they were not 
going to be easy those first few minutes. He would give 
her tea, then he would push back the table against the 
wall and draw his chair close up against the divan. Then 
he would prepare the atmosphere. He would create by 
talking of love an atmosphere of love. He would speak 
softly, wooingly, cunningly. He would take her hand in | 
his, and as he talked he would caress her fingers, would 
lift her hand to his mouth and press very softly a long 
kiss against the smooth soft palm. He would draw closer 
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to her and pass his hand gently along the soft skin of her 
arm, stroking it gently upwards from the wrist; he would 
draw her little finger gently between his lips. And then 
once again he would talk to her of love, of how till he 
had met her he had not believed that it were possible to find 
mingled in one person both love’s reverence and love’s 
hunger. And he would move himself, so gently that she 
would scarcely notice that he was doing so, from the 
footstool to the couch itself, and he would stretch out 
an arm behind her, an arm that would be rested against 
her back, rest but no more than rest, an arm that would 
gradually press closely, that would become gradually more 
insistent till it had been passed about her waist. 

There must be nothing abrupt or unexpected. His 
wooing of her must follow a course of skillful and masterly 
gradation. He tried to remember all that he had read 
in manuals of enlightenment on the correct conduct of a 
courtship. That you must pass imperceptibly from one 
stage to another, that had been the gist; that the loved one 
must not be startled or subdued, but wooed into compliance. 
However eager or impatient he might be, not one trace of 
that eagerness or impatienc must be apparent. He must. 
hold himself in check; he must subdue his ardor to the 
technique of courtship. 

For the fifteenth time he enacted the scene of her arrival, 
and for the fifteenth time he passed his fingers hopelessly 
through his hair. Why on earth was he being so stupid? 
Why on earth was he behaving like a silly child on the 
brink of its first love affair? Why was he trying to reduce 
to a formula a thing that depended for its value on its 
spontaneity? Why should he be behaving like this now, 
when he was genuinely in love, when there should be no 
need of artifice? Perhaps that was the answer though, 
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that with her he was in love, that he was too desperately in 
love to risk the least chance of losing her. 

- He looked at the clock upon the mantelpiece. Four 
o’clock. Within half-an-hour’s timé she would be with 
him, and within three hours’ time she would have left 
him. Three hours from now one way or another it would 
be settled. And all the while that clock would tick away 
the minutes, as though they were ordinary minutes. Such 
minutes as it had ticked away yesterday and it would tick 
away to-morrow. As indifferent to the immense happenings 
within that room as the traffic that growled and rolled and 
thundered in the street below them, the clock would be 
marking, tick, tick, tick, tick, the passage of the intensest 
moments he was ever likely in his life to know. “You fool, 
you blind, impersonal, unromantic fool. If only though 
I could tell,” he added, “how I’ll be feeling by the time 
you’ve ticked away another of your myriad afternoons.” 

Suddenly he checked himself and went still and white 
and rigid. ‘There was a sound of knocking in the hall 
below: one, two, three. It was she, Manon. ‘The door 
was flung open. He was precipitated into the passage and 
down the stairs. He went down the three flights as though 
they had been one. He had drawn back the catch of the 
front door, she had passed swiftly into the hall beside him. 
“Quickly,” she had whispered to him. “You first.” His 
heart thudded against his side as he reclimbed the stairs, 
thudded so that she must, he thought, hear the beating of it. 
“T must remember,” he was saying to himself, “I must 
remember. ‘The left-hand side of the room, the left-hand 
side. She will be on the right.” 3 

The door of his room had been pushed open. She had 
knelt as he had expected she would before the fire. He had 
taken a step into the room. Her cloak had fallen from her 
shoulders. She had turned and risen to her feet, and had 
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stood facing him. Her dress, half seen through dazzled 
eyes, was a flame-colored film of stuff from which rose 
scathless the white loveliness of her face and shoulders. 
For that one dazzled moment he so saw her, then on a 
flood of feeling, forgetful of technique and strategy and 
tactics, he had stumbled across the room towards her, had 
wrapped round with his arms that leaping fur of flames. 
“Manon,” he had whispered, “Manon,” speech stifled 
against her lips. 

Outside in the street below them the traffic growled and 
rolled and murmured. Above them on the mantelpiece 
the little brass clock ticked away the minutes. On the 
black velvet of the hearth-rug lay the flame-colored dress, 
a living pool of color. The afternoon wore on. 


That night for the first time for eighteen months Manon 
Granta left unlocked the door opening out of her bedroom 
into her husband’s. 


a 


CHAPTER X 
MARJORIE ALONE 


EF ROM the window of her flat at half-past six on a late 
July evening Marjorie Fairfield watched Ransom’s 
car vanish round the corner of Albert Road. It had not 
been a particularly happy afternoon. Their affair was now 
in its eighteenth month. And an affair is constrained by 
the same laws as marriage. Free love does not exist. There 
is no such thing, because no man can control his own 
reactions. And Marjorie and Ransom had reached that 
point of intimacy when they had nothing further to learn 
from one another, nothing further to say to one another, 
nothing further to do together. They had no longer any 

secrets from one another. They had reached that point of 
intimacy when in marriage it is necessary to rely for the 
stability of a relationship on such common interests as 
children, bank balances, social positions and advancement, 
the various exigencies of business and hospitality. Ransom 
and Marjorie had no such common interests, because they 
had nothing but their lové for one another, and that love 
had grown quiescent, one meeting was now very like 
another. They had begun in fact to settle down, to settle 
down into a situation that only its novelty had been able 
to excuse. 

It had not been a happy afternoon. Marjorie had been 
difficult and fretful, fretful because Ransom no longer, 
she felt, really loved her. He was charming and patient 
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_and considerate. But then he was that to every one. He 
had pretty things to say to every one. If only he would 
be angry with her, and unkind and thoughtless. If only 
his treatment of her could be different from his treatment 
of every other woman. ‘Then she would know that she 
meant something in his life that none of the others meant, 
that none of the others could ever mean. For she could 
never rid herself of the fear that it was only his laziness 
that kept him faithful to her, that he could be just as 
happy, just as much in love with any of the others. For, 
weeks now they had been on the brink of disagreement, 
and this afternoon Ransom seemed to have realized it. 

“Tm afraid we’re going to quarrel, little Marjorie,” he’ 
had said, “and I don’t want to quarrel. But perhaps if 
we do quarrel, at the end of it all we'll understand each 
other better.” 

She had laughed rather bitterly. ‘Perhaps if we do 
quarrel,” she had said, “‘it’ll be for altogether, Ransom.” 

But he had shaken his head. ‘Oh, no,” he had answered, 
“we matter much too much to one another for that to 
happen. There’ll be a quarrel. And for six months, for 
a year, for two years perhaps we shan’t see each other, 
and then one day we shall find we need each other and we 
shall ring each other up, and we shall find that things are 
just as they have always been. Just as they have always 
been,” he had added, “only rather better.” 

With a savage jerk she pulled down the window, turned, 
walked out of the sitting-room into the bedroom, and 
pulled back the door of her wardrobe. What was she to 
wear? She did not know where Eric Somerset would be 
taking her. Somewhere, she supposed though, where one 
changed. He would have told her otherwise. 

_ What was it to be? ~The gold chiffon or the gray-green 
marocain, or that black moiré affair, with a red scarf 
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flung round her neck. It was rather a jolly thing. Not 
that she was feeling in the least bit jolly. She would just 
as soon stay at home and read a book. She did not expect 
to enjoy herself particularly. Eric Somerset was a nice 
enough boy, but it would be rather an effort for four hours 
with some one she hardly knew. 

The moiré or the marocain! On the whole perhaps the 
moiré looked a better dress. He would prefer her probably 
in that. Men seemed to look on women as things to confer 
credit on themselves, like expensive cars. 

Oh, but she was unhappy though. If only she could 
know how much or how little she mattered in Ransom’s 
life. ‘Rather a lot, rather more than you think, perhaps.” 
That was what he had said to her at Lady Manon’s dance. 
She had remembered it, cherished it, as one would a keep- 
sake. “Rather a lot, rather more than you think perhaps.” 
Had he meant it though? Was it just one of those 
charming things he found so easy, so irresistible, it seemed, 
tosay? She had been driven so often during the last months 
to ask herself whether he really loved her, whether if he 
had really cared he would have allowed their present 
impossible situation to continue. She had never for a 
moment dreamt at the beginning that he would tolerate it. 
Day after day she had expected him to come to her with 
some proposal. Not marriage, she had not expected that. 
But it had seemed inconceivable to her that he should not 
want her for himself. She had been ready to do anything 
he had asked of her. She was not afraid of being poor. 
She would work if he really wanted her, she would do 
anything. She had only herself to consider. It had not 
been for her though to make the first step. And the days 
passed and he had done nothing. And she had tried to 
persuade herself that there was nothing unworthy in their 
relationship, that there was no actual difference between 
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this and such an intrigue with a married woman as had 
received, if not the commendation, at least the sympathy of 
novelists and poets since the world’s beginning. She had 
not succeeded though. There was a difference. A dif- 
ference of feeling, if not of fact. And there would rise 
before her the deadly fear that Ransom did not care for 
her enough to ask her to leave Everard. 

And it was in the fact of that fear that she did not dare 
to leave Everard and the flat and again make the attempt 
to live on three pounds a week, dared not because she 
was afraid she might lose Ransom if she could no longer 
dress as he would have her dress; if living in dingy 
lodgings, she could no longer give their love its setting 
of cushioned comfort. If only they could discuss the 
thing. But they never had, and it seemed unlikely now 
that they ever would. Ransom seemed to have accepted 
Everard as an essential figure in the background of her 
life,-one of the conditions of living with which one had 
to compromise, as one might have to accept a business 
that kept one at an office from six at night to the early 
hours of the morning. 

Once she had asked Ransom if he were not jealous of 
Everard. 

“Jealous?” he had exclaimed. “Why should I be? You 
don’t give me anything less because of him. You would 
never give me what you give him. It’s a different side 
of you.” 

And that was true. She did not give him anything less 
because of Everard. In the same way, Ransom had not 
robbed Everard of anything. What she was giving Ransom 
was something she had ceased for months to give to 
Everard. It was true. But it was wrong to be so matter 
of fact in love. If he cared enough he could not endure it. 
That was what it always came back to with her: did he 
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care enough? She understood him so little really. She 
did not even know if his six months’ courtship of her had 
been as unrehearsed a business as it had seemed, or if the 
climax had been carefully prepared from the first moment 
he had met her. It might have been what it seemed to be, 
or again it might only have been that he preferred the 
waiting game, preferred it because it was so much more 
certain. 

For six months he had not spoken one word of love to 
her. For six months he had not tried even to hold her 
hand. But for six months, some four times a week, he 
had come between tea and dinner to talk to her. And 
every ten days or so they had dined and danced together. 
Quietly, unassumingly, unbeknown to her, he had woven 
himself into the fabric of her life. And then at the very 
point when he had come to make himself indispensable to 
her, he had gone out of England for eight weeks, leaving 
in her life a gap that no one else could fill. He had become 
essential to her. And she had realized then that to keep — 
him in her life there was nothing she would deny him. 

He had gone away at exactly the right moment. He 
had returned at exactly the right moment, before she had 
‘had time to grow accustomed to his absence. Was it from 
start to finish a rehearsed effect, or had he stumbled as 
she had done into this impossible relationship? That was ° 
how it had happened. That was how for eighteen months 
now the affair had stood. ‘» And God knew where it would 
end. ‘To be a kept woman and to be unfaithful to the man 
who kept you. That was what it amounted to: in black 
and white those were the facts, interpret them how you 
chose. You might prevaricate and quibble and split hairs. 
But that’s what it amounted to. Everard clothed her, fed 
her, housed her, and paid her bills; and if that was not 
keeping a woman what was. And it was beside the point 
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to ask what essential difference there was between a kept 
and married woman since in each case a man in return 
for certain privileges supported her. 

Convention in these matters drew a firmer line than 
logic. You could prove or disprove anything. But you 
knew definitely what people held to be honorable and what 
dishonorable, and whether they thought wrongly or rightly 
was beside the question. If you live by the laws you must 
be governed by the laws. She was a kept woman; and she 
was not faithful to the man who kept her. About as 
contemptible a thing, most people would say, as any woman 
could be; dishonor rooted in dishonor. And yet looking 
back it was hard to see where exactly she had gone wrong, 
hard to see where she would act differently if it had all 
to be done again. One thing had led so simply to another. 

If Leslie had lived it would have been different. But 
in its very nature that wild wooing of hers had been fore- 
doomed. She had never expected it to outlast the War— 
the War of which it was the growth and the expression. 
Her mother had beseeched her not to marry. 

“Tt’s madness, my dear, it’s madness,” she had said. “The 
War won’t last for ever. Leslie’s only a boy, just down 
from Cambridge. He’s got no money. He’ll have nothing 
to go back to afterwards. Do think, my dear, do think.” 

But Marjorie had scarcely listened. Afterwards, after- 
wards. How did she know that there would be any after- 
wards? Something had warned her that never again would 
she love or be loved so deeply. “If you miss this now,” 
that voice had said, “you will never have it.. Whatever 
else in life comes twice, this will not come. You'll have 
to pay for it probably if you take it. But there it is. You 
won’t have the chance again.” And in the autumn of 1914 
one did not play for safety, one did not deny to the man 
who fought for you his right to happiness. She had been 
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married three weeks before Leslie went abroad. Twenty 
days they had had together. “Twenty days of which she 
had not often the courage nowadays to think. But she had 
known even then that life was never going to be as good 
for her again, had known it even when Leslie had held her 
in his arms whispering of how wonderful life would be 
when the War was over. 

“To have you always, darling, like this always, always. 
Ill make you so happy.. Pll work for you. It'll be so 
marvelous.” 

And she had smiled and raised her face to his; but she 
had known, all the time she had known, that this was 
everything, that this was the end even as it was the 
beginning. And knowing it, in those twenty days she 
had given prodigally all she had to give. For twenty days 
she had loved and had been loved. ‘Those twenty lays 
would make a whole lifetime rich. 

Her eyes had been dry and the pulse of her heart seade 
as she walked back from Victoria beside her mother. “I 
couldn’t understand how you were so calm that day,” her — 
mother had said afterwards. And she had smiled. Why 
not, after all? Corpses usually are. And she had been 
a corpse that day. All that was alive in her was in the 
train speeding its way to Folkstone. “My life’s over,” 
she had told herself. 

And she had remained a corpse, a corpse with power to 
move, and do, and think, but not to feel; for five weeks — 
she had remained one, till hope in one splendid rush had 
returned to her, till she had realized that the memory of 
those twenty days was not to die with her. 

Leslie never got the letter she had written him telling 
him the news. It was returned to her with the papers 
and valise that he had left behind him at headquarters 
before Neuve Chapelle. ‘That was the only time she ever 
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cried, when she found it unopened there among his other 
letters. “If only he had known,” she sobbed, “if only he 
had known.” But she was not unhappy, not really unhappy 
then. She had not lost Leslie. She would see his features 
mingling with hers in their child’s face. She would 
recognize one by one the things she had come to know and 
love in him; his way of saying and doing things, his 
attitudes, the way he had looked at her. “It'll be a won- 
derful child,” she said; “we so loved each other, so much 
love went to the making of it. It won’t be like other 
children.” ‘There had been dark moments for her during 
the seven months after Neuve Chapelle, but she had not 
been unhappy really. Leslie was still with her. 

When the baby died though, then, indeed, she had 
thought her heart was broken. To be told after those 
hours of agony that her child was dead, that nothing 
remained of Leslie, that she was alone in life. For days — 
she had sobbed unceasingly. The news later that she 
would never be able to have another child did not affect her. 
What did that matter. Leslie was dead and the expression 
of their love was dead. And she who had lived only 
through Leslie and her love of him, she was alive still. 

Well, and she had faced things then, had taken as soon 
as she was well again that V.A.D. job at Portsmouth, had 
worked day after day, night after night, had scrubbed and 
cleaned and mended till her back had seemed to be breaking 
and her arms had ached to a point at which even pain was 
passed. For three years, those three, mad, intoxicating 
years, she had turned her back on pleasure. ‘The other 
girls had not understood her, had thought her prim and 
stupid and superior. “Why could not she,” they asked, 
“do what the others did? They had lost lovers and 
husbands and had got over it. Had been widows more 
than once, some of them. But one didn’t chuck up the 
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sponge in the early twenties. There was plenty of fun 
to be had still, plenty of young officers, and plenty of 
money to be spent on them. You were a fool not to take 
pleasure when it is offered you. Wouldn’t she come out 
that evening? Just for once. They were certain she’d 
enjoy it. A jolly party. And they were a girl short.” 
But she had shaken her head. And after a while they had 
stopped asking her. She did not want to dance, to go to 
parties, to be entertained by men. She did not want to 
do anything really. There was nothing left for her to do. 
Nothing personal, at least. As she had to go on living, 
she might as well be useful. And the men at the hospital 
seemed to need her, to value the small things she was 
able to do for them. 

In the spring of 1918 her mother died. ‘“She’s well 
out of it,” Marjorie thought. “She can’t have found 
life terribly amusing. I am alone now though with a 
vengeance.” ‘There was no one left in the world to whom 
she mattered. She had no brothers or sisters. ‘There were 
some aunts whom she had never seen, living, she believed, 
in Yorkshire somewhere. She had lost touch with her old. 
friends during the last three years. She had dropped out 
of their world, and once out of it you were soon forgotten. 
She was alone. “And I suppose,” she had added, “that I 
may expect to live for another forty or fifty years.” It 
was going to be a long business. She did not want to think 
about it. She worked the harder at the hospital. 

Slowly the long summer of *18 passed. The summer 
that began in uncertainty and dread, and ended in a 
crescendo of excited hope. The Germans were being driven 
back. ‘The Americans had arrived in France. Another 
year and it would be all over. The autumn came, and with 
it the diplomatic exchange of notes, and the discussion of 
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Wilson’s fourteen points, and everywhere in every heart 
a spirit of buoyant optimism. 

“With a bit of luck we shan’t ever be seeing Wypers 
again, Miss,” the men in the wards would say to her. 
“We're through the Hindenburg line this morning.” 

And the days passed, triumph was added upon triumph. 
Eleven o’clock on the eleventh of November, and England 
broke into an orgy of relieved delight. On that morning 
for the first time for three years Marjorie cried. It was 
over now, had come and gone, taking with it her hope, 
her youth, her happiness. Leslie gone, their baby gone, 
her mother gone. And now they would all be returning 
to civilian conditions and she would have to find some 
job, and for the remainder of her life there would be the 
long struggle in a competitive society against penury and 
want. The War over. All the soldiers coming back to 
their wives and children. And she with no home, no 
children, and no husband. 

On New Year’s night a dance was given at the hospital. 
It was the first time for four years that Marjorie had 
danced. 

“T shall be quite lost,” she said, “with all these new 
steps.” 

“Oh, no, you won’t, dear,” they assured her. “You've 
only got to have a sense of rhythm and follow what the 
man’s doing. It’s quite easy.” 

And she laughed and had enjoyed the decorating of the 
room, the arranging of the holly and the mistletoe, the 
lighting of the Chinese lanterns. It was a fancy dress 
dance, and she had found herself, to her surprise, spending 
quite a long time and a great deal of thought on the 
recreation of an old Dresden shepherdess costume in which 


she had danced in 1913 at the Three Arts ball.* 
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“You look quite a different person,” one of the girls 
had said to her. 

“And I feel it too,” she had laughed gayly, expectantly, 
in answer. 

It was on that night that she had met Everard, and 
seen for the first time for four years the look in a man’s 
eyes of awakening interest. He had asked after their 
second dance together whether on her next free afternoon 
he might take her for a ride along the front. Perhaps she 
should have refused. But how was she to know then 
that he was married. When you were lonely and a man 
was nice to you—. She had seen him quite often during 
the weeks that followed, the rather difficult weeks when | 
the hospital was slowly emptying, and nurse after nurse 
was leaving in search of some other job, and every day she 
was being forced to realize that she, too, must be thinking 
very soon of finding employment for the days when the 
hospital would be empty and closed down. But she did 
not want to go, so long as there were still soldiers there - 
who wanted her. So she stayed on till in March the 
remaining patients had been moved to another hospital. 

The majority of the best jobs were already taken by the - 
time she returned to London, and the best thing she could 
find was a secretaryship at fifty shillings a week to the’ 
organizer of an obscure West London servant agency. He 
was a vulgar man, and the work bored her. It was, she 
felt, so utterly useless. “The world was no better for the 
presence in it of this particular concern. ‘They rarely 
seemed to find satisfactory employers or employees, but wisi 
drew a commission from both parties. 

“‘As long as servants are as scarce~as they are now,” 
she was assured, “people will come to us, and as long as 
they do, we can just keep going.” 

“T suppose so,” she would say, and shrug her shoulders 
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and think that she would do this particular job as well 
as she could, and wonder what was the purpose of it. To 
keep herself alive, to keep herself clothed and warm and 
fed, that was all there was to it, to live in and for oneself, 
just that. To be a person whom if you died no one in the 
world would miss. A profitless existence, and yet what else 
was there for her to do. 

It was in such a mood that she had received across a small 
table in the grill-room at the Ritz, Everard’s stammered 
proposal to her. 

“T suppose I’ve no right to say it to you,” he said. “I’m 
forty-five, twice your age nearly, and a married man with 
a daughter and a boy at Rugby. You may despise me for 
saying it. But there it is, I love you. Dve loved you from 
the first moment that I saw you. I told myself that it 
was impossible; that a man such as [ had no right to be 
in love with a woman like yourself. I fought against it; 
I told myself I mustn’t see you, that I would forget you. 
But I couldn’t. I couldn’t keep away from you. So I told 
myself that I would be content with friendship, that as 
long as I could see you, as long as I could be with you I 
should find life endurable. But I haven’t. It’s impossible. 
Friendship isn’t enough when one’s in love. Or rather it 
isn’t enough for me that you should think of me as a 
friend. I want you to know how much I care. I want 
you to know how much I love you. I’ve never loved 
any one before as I love you. I never knew it was possible 
for me to love as I love you. I can’t be without you, 
Marjorie. Will you, if my wife agrees to a divorce, will 
you marry me?” 

His fingers as he spoke had plucked nervously at a piece 
of toast, but his gaze on her face had never wavered, had 
remained steadfast as though he were drawing courage 
from it. ‘Please, Marjorie, please,” he had repeated. 
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“But it’s not possible,” she said at last. “I’ve no right 
to marry. I could never bear you children. 

“T don’t want children. I want you.” 

And in his eyes she had seen a look of awe and love and 
reverence more eloquent than any of the words he had used. 

Why not, after all, if this man loved her, if he really 
loved her? She did not love him, not as she and Leslie 
had understood the word, but she was fond of him, she 
would make him a good wife. Divorce nowadays was an 
easy matter. If he really wanted her. 

With her face turned from him she had stretched out 
her hand across the table. “Very well, Everard,” she had 
said. 

But divorce she had found was only theoretically an 
easy matter, or rather only an easy matter when both 
parties were agreed to it. And Everard’s wife had refused 
' to consider the subject. “It’s ridiculous,” she had said, 
“of course I shan’t. A man of your age, indeed. She’s 
a cheap little creature who’s seen you're easy game and 
has decided to profit by it. Besides, it isn’t fair to our 
children. A divorce always leaves a nasty taste behind it. 
There’s never been a divorce in my family yet. And there’s 
not going to be one now. If you’re going to have an 
intrigue with the girl, I can’t stop you. Men are made that 
way, I suppose. But divorce and a marriage? No, my 
dear, no.” | 

It would be soon all right though, Everard had assured 
her. A month or two at the outside. As soon as his wife 
realized that it was not a mere caprice, as soon as she saw 
his mind was settled. 

“Women are dog-in-the-mangerish, you anaes > Mar- 
jorie had warned him. “She may say that she won’t let 
any one else have what she can’t get herself.” 

“Oh no, really no,” Everard had protested. ‘She’Il 
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soon be reasonable, I know she will.” But the month 
became two months and the two months a year, and then 
there had come that evening when Everard had driven 
back to her lodgings with her after dinner, and sat on 
the sofa gazing wretchedly into the fire. 

“Tt’s too much,” he said, “I can’t stand it. I haven’t 
the courage. All this trouble at home, and on the top of 
it the fear that I may lose you through the delay.” 

“You needn’t be afraid of that, Everard,” she had said. 

“Oh, but I am. How can you expect me not to be? 
You’re so young, so lovely, so attractive; some other man 
will fall in love with you and will ask you to marry him. 
And you'll think it’s no good waiting for me, that the 
divorce will never come, and you'll say ‘Yes,’ and I shall 
lose you. The thought of it maddens me.” 

“T have promised you,” she had said softly. “I have 
given you my word. Everard dear, you ought to trust me.” 

“T do, I do, it’s myself that I can’t trust. It seems so 
absurd that you should care for me. I’m so much older 
than you. You'll find it’s a mistake, that you didn’t really 
mean it. I can think of nothing else. I can’t work. 
I can’t sleep. I can’t éat. All the time I’m thinking 
of it. Marjorie, my darling, my dear one, you won’t, 
will you; you will stick to me, won’t you; promise me 
you will?” 

_ His face was thin and drawn and haggard with anxiety, 
his hands clenched and unclenched feverishly round his 
knees, his body swayed sideways as he spoke. : 

“Oh, Marjorie, Marjorie,” he had said. “I love you so.” 

She rose from her chair, walked across, and kneeling 
down before him, took his hands in hers. “You’re behaving 
very foolishly, Everard. I don’t go back upon my word.” 

“T know, I know. But oh, Marjorie, I’m so unhappy.” 

“Tf I were to give you, Everard, some proof, some clear, 
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irrefutable proof that I cared for you, that I meant to wait 
for you, some proof that there would be no gainsaying, 
would you be happy, then, Everard, would you stop 
worrying?” 

She had spoken very softly; very softly and very 
tenderly. 

“Would you, Everard,” she repeated, “would you stop 
worrying then?” 

“T don’t understand, Marjorie. What do you mean, 
what proof?” 

Her eyes as she answered him did not drop from his, 

“T mean this, Everard; if without marriage and without 
any pledge beyond your word, I were to give myself to you 
now, would you believe I cared for you, would you believe 
I was prepared to wait, would you cease to worry, 
Everard?” 

As she spoke, his eyes widened and his face lightened with 
surprise and joy. “Marjorie,” he stammered, “Marjorie.” 

“You would, Everard, if I did that,” she said, “you 
would cease worrying!” 

But he could not answer her. “Marjorie, my love,” 
he stammered, “Marjorie, Marjorie.” 

For a moment she had held him from her, looking 
searchingly into the face which would never again seem 
quite the same to her, then slowly she had drawn closer 
to him and passed an arm about his neck, and answered 
as she had drawn down his face to hers, Tete well Si 
Everard, I am yours from when you want me.’ , 

Perhaps she should have been ungenerous then, should 
have been niggardly of herself, should have withheld from 
the man who so cared for her, till he could purchase it 
with marriage, the thing he so highly valued. It was 
what the worldly woman would have done. But she was 
not worldly. She would rather be herself than that. He 
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was wretched; and if having it in her power to make 
him happy, she had allowed him to remain wretched, she 
would have despised herself. 

Things had happened very quickly after that. There 
had been first the landlady’s complaint of the lateness of 
Everard’s visits. 

“T’m sorry, ma’am,” she had said, “but it won’t do. 
Other people in the street are speaking. ‘They’re saying 
that gentlemen or a gentleman have been seen leaving 
here sometimes as late as one and two o'clock. Now I’m 
not saying anything myself mind. I’m making no 
accusation. I’m merely repeating what other people have 
said to me. And it won’t do. It will do me harm, you 
see, ma'am. People talk, and when people talk, well you 
know what it is. So I must—I’m afraid, ma’am, that I 
must ask you not to have any one here after ten o'clock 
or else—well, I’m very much afraid, ma’am a 

“And it will be the same everywhere, I am afraid,” she 
had told Everard. “You know what landladies are.” 

“Then you must move into a flat.” 

“T can’t afford it.” 

“That'll be all right. T’ll see to that.” 

“Oh no, Everard.” She had refused unconditionally. 
It was impossible, absolutely. “I couldn’t. No no, I 
couldn’t,” she had protested. 

“Why not, Marjorie?” 

“Because” 

“Because you think I shouldn’t be offering to unless 
you had been so kind, so generous to me. But isn’t that 
rather a false pride, Marjorie? When a man falls in love 
with a woman, isn’t it his privilege to be allowed to support 
her? - If I had been free, we should be married, you would 
be living in my house, you would not have to work, you 
would be my wife. And aren’t you my wife now in every- 
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thing but name? Haven’t we given each other everything 
we have to give? Aren’t we one person really? You're 
not going surely to allow an absurd thing like money to 
stand in the way of our loving one another? What’s the 
good of my money to me if I can’t make you happy 
with it?” 

“But it is different, really it is different, Everard.” 

“Where though, darling? Where, where?” 

In the end she had yielded to him. They were sound 
enough his arguments after all. And it was the one way 
to keep him happy. So she had moved into the flat that 
had looked so gay and fresh and pretty with its blue walls 
and primrose-yellow ceiling. ‘Then there had come that 
trip to Switzerland where Everard had decided to make a 
business visit an excuse for a fortnight’s tobogganing at 
Murren. ; 

“*Take your holiday now instead of in July,” he had said. 
“We'll have a gorgeous time.” 

But the agency had refused to let her take her holiday 
in January. 

“T am very sorry, Mrs. Fairfield,” her employer had said. 


“But January is our busiest month. I cannot spare you~ 


possibly. I am very sorry, but no—really, there it is.” 
“Then give them notice,” was Everard’s comment. 

“We'll soon find you another job when we get back.” 

And because she was both tired of the agency and had 


never been to Switzerland she had accepted his advice. 


But she had not been able to find a job on her return, 
and Everard, she suspected, had been none too anxious 
really to assist her. It was pleasanter and easier for him 
that she should be free at any time he might wish to see 
her. And also it might be that he preferred to have her 
entirely dependent on him economically. For a few weeks 
she had answered numberless advertisements and applied 
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to several agencies, but without success. ‘Till she decided 
under Everard’s encouragement that for five years she had 
really had no holiday at all, she had come straight from 
the hospital to her town job, and that it would be good 
for her to rest and look round for a month or two. And 
she had come to know through Everard quite a number 
of amusing people. Very soon she found herself caught 
up by a circle of engagements. Her diary was usually 
filled up for a week ahead. Her spare time increasingly 
diminished. From time to time she would promise herself 
that she would next week begin again to look for work, 
and then when next week came the telephone bell would 
go, and there would be an invitation to Ranelagh or 
Hurlingham, and the thought of work would be put aside. 
And so the days went by. And she came finally to realize 
that work is a habit like everything else; and a habit once 
lost is difficult to resume. She had drifted into a way of 
living that resulted in her reaching home at one or two 
in the morning, and breakfasting in bed at ten o’clock. 

“T don’t believe,” she thought, “I could work now if 
I wanted to.” And so for two years it had lasted, with 
Everard’s wife refusing obstinately to divorce him, with 
the consciousness of her own position growing hourly 
more oppressive, and with Everard becoming tediously 
unromantic. Her love for him, she came to feel, had been 
nothing more than gratitude for kindnesses when she had 
been lonely, gratitude mingled with a sort of pity for 
him, a misfocussing of maternal feeling. And then at 
Cannes in the Casino she had met Ransom. 

One thing had flowed so simply into another. It was 
easy to look at her position now and her position then, 
to say: “Now you are an unfaithful mistress; then you 
were a clean-living, decent, independent woman.” But it 
was not what one did, it was the way one did it that 
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mattered, or rather the way in which one came to do it. 
Going back over it step by step, she could not see where 
exactly she had gone wrong, could not see where, if she 
had it all to do again, she would act differently. At no 
point had she acted against her judgment, her nature, or 
her conscience. She had done at each crisis what she 
had felt it to be right for her to do.. And yet to what a 
dishonorable climax had these crises led. 

What else though, she repeated, was there for her to do? 
If she were to leave the flat and Everard, she might lose 
Ransom. 

If only she could be certain that Ransom loved her. In — 
a few days’ time he would be going out of London for two 
months. Her presence in his life had not involved the 
slightest alteration in his habits. He had fitted her into 
the pattern of his life. She had her place in it as Deauville 
had its place, and shooting and cricket and dancing had 
their place. She had her place and season. Did he worry 
about her when he was away from her any more than — 
he would worry about shooting during the cricket season? 
He never wrote to her, but then he never wrote to any one. 
Would he remember her birthday—August the twenty-third 
—a day that they had cause both of them to remember? — 
If he thought of her at all he would remember that. 
If he forgot, he could hardly once, she would know, have 
thought of her. . 

There was a bang on the knocker of the front door. 

“That boy,” she thought, “and Pm only a quarter ready.” 


CHAPTER XI 
NEW LOVES AND OLD 


A STRONG emotion may determine, possibly, its own 
setting. But one must be very much in love not to 
notice where one is making love; and Manon Granta was. 
not very much in love with Christopher Hammond. At first 
it had been original and exciting to visit him in his small 
bed-sitting room off the Hampstead Road. It had been 
like a scene out of a novel. She had enjoyed the adventure 
of paying off her taxi at the corner of the mews, of 
walking over uneven cobbles past grubby and curious-faced 
children to the narrow and unobtrusive doorway with the 
immense copper knocker representing Glastonbury Abbey, 
on which she would have to knock three times. She had 
been thrilled by the long, steep climb up the narrow, 
uncarpeted, stone stairway, and it had been a good moment 
when the door had closed behind them, and she had turned, 
warm and breathless, to be caught up into her lover’s arms. 
As a new sensation, it had been worth it; as a habit, it had 

become impossible. One’s zsthetic sense could be only 
temporarily displaced by an emotional reaction. To the 
formation of that zsthetic sense had gone after all the 
perceptions and associations of thirty years. ‘The decor 
of one’s life was as important as one’s life itself. The 
finest claret would be unpalatable if drunken out of 
earthenware. One could no more sit with comfort in an 
ill-furnished room than one could walk happily in the 
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park on the brightest of midsummer days in a costume that 
did not suit one. One’s tastes were a part of one; and 
Manon Granta was no longer under the blinding spell of an 
infatuation. She shuddered as she recalled the details 
of the afternoon that was sinking about her into a slow and 
sunshot decadence. It was not good enough; really, it was 
not good enough. Love was not worth having if it could 
not be better had than that. 

There was nothing about Chris’s room that she did not 
detest. ‘The violently aggressive carpet, the grubby wall- 
paper, the thin, rusty rod across the window on which the 
small iron rings always contrived to catch when you drew 
the curtains, the discolored patch in the corner of the 
ceiling, the gas fire with its dry, unhealthy heat and sound 
of popping in the pipes, the narrow two-foot divan which 
might be all very well to sleep on—no, it would not do, it 
was not good enough. Rather than have to put up with 
that she would do without it altogether. And she did not 
particularly want to do without it. Poor, dear Chris. She 
was really quite fond of him, and he did seem genuinely 
to be in love with her. No, she did not want to give him up. 
He could, if things were suitably arranged, add quite 
considerably to the sum of her entertainment. But it was 
essential, quite essential, that they should be so arranged. 

With an even, noiseless diminution of its pace the taxi 
was preparing to draw up on the left-hand side of Berkeley 
Square. But there was nothing in particular for her to 
do at home. No letters to write, no book to read; and 
conversations over the telephone were exasperatingly — 
inconclusive. With the end of her umbrella she tapped 
against the window and beckoned to the driver. He 
turned sideways and backwards in his seat expecting her to 
speak to him through the open window. But she remained 

indolently stretched back against the ill-sprung cushions. 
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“Damn,” he murmured to himself, unhooked grudgingly 
the waterproof rug that was fastened across his knees, 
stepped down from his seat, opened the door, and leant his 
head forward into the carriage. It was not ten minutes 
since that Manon Granta had waved from the corner of 
the mews an imperious command at him, but already the 
small wooden box that was the cab had become filled with 
her rich and heavy fragrance. The taxi-driver had prepared 
to be ill-humored. Why on earth couldn’t she have told 
him what she wanted through the window instead of 
making him unfasten himself, get down from his seat, 
and open the door for her? Too high and mighty; and 
they’d a lesson to learn those people. They weren’t going 
to find things so easy now that Labor had got a say in 
things. “Well,” he had prepared to say; just that, gruffly 
and aggressively, “Well.” But his ill-humor was unarmed 
against that fragrance. Appreciatively he sniffed at it and 
smiled. 

“Will you drive me to Sloane Street, please?”’ she said, 
and gave him the number of Ransom’s flat. 

“Sloane Street,”” he repeated and smiled again, and slowly 
withdrew his head, slowly and reluctantly, as though loath 
to be banished from that perfumed air and all that it 
typified of elegance and refinement and a comely way of 
life. ‘We shall want women like that,” he thought, 
“even after the revolution.” 

It was a long time, fifteen months nearly, since she had 
called on Ransom, and Giles was obviously surprised to 
see her. “Well, Giles, and I suppose you’ve forgotten 
who I am?” she asked. 

Giles bowed stiffly, but amicably. “Oh no, milady, of 
course not. But it’s a very long time since your ladyship 
has been here.” 

“Tt must be nearly a year, Giles,” she answered. “Or 
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more. I can’t remember. Time goes so quickly. Is 
Major Heritage in?” re 

But before Giles could answer, the door ‘of the sitting- 
room had been flung open. “Why, Manon,” Ransom was 
saying. ‘What a surprise and how delightful. I thought 
that was your voice I heard. Have you come to tea or 
for a cocktail?” 

“Neither,” she laughed. “I’ve come to talk to you.” 

Over his shoulder through the open door she could see 
the bright glow of a fire, before which had been drawn a 
large armchair and a reading-rest. 

“How wise of you,” she said, “to light a fire. Some 
people think you should only light them between October 
and March. ‘They'd wear furs in the evening some of 
them rather than light a fire in July. And it’s as cold 
to-day as ever it is in February.” 

As Ransom closed the door behind them, she stretched 
her arms backwards in a gesture of relieved content. 
Beneath her feet the black pile carpet was warm and silent. 
The black Chinese screen with its wayward tracery of 
gilded birds hid but suggested the door to the other room. 
Half-way up the wall on either side of the fireplace were 
stretched four rows of many colored books. ‘The gilt- 
framed Fragonards above them glowed softly from the 
mauve-gray walls. On to the high-piled cushioned sofa 
the glass doors of a Quéen Anne bookcase reflected the 
suffused radiance of the fire. 

“How nice it all is here, Ransom,” and she lifted her 
hat from her head to throw it on to the chair beside her 
coat. How different was this room from that other room. 
“You’re a genius,” she said, “for making yourself com 
fortable. I was surprised though that you left that other 
place.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
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“Tt was a jolly spot,” he said. “A little too full of 
ghosts for me though. When one makes a new start of 
life, it’s as well, I think, to make it in a new place.” 

He lifted from the reading-rest beside the lamp a silver 
cigarette box, and handed it across to her. ‘“Turkish on. 
the left,” he said. “I remember your tastes, you see.” 

She smiled as she stretched out her slim, unringed hand 
towards it. 

“You were always very good that way,” she said. “The 
only man, Ransom, I’ve ever known, I think, whom I 
could trust to order me a dinner; and one of the very few,” 
she added as she leant forward, the cigarette between her 
lips, towards the cupped bow! of his hand, “whom I could 
trust not to ruin my complexion when he struck a match 
for me.” 

“T have my points,” said Ransom, and tossing the match 
away, he lowered himself into the depths of his armchair. 

“And now, Manon,” he said, “you can tell me all your 
doings.” 

She told him. She had seen this play and that, read 
this book and that, thought this and that of them. She 
had been to such houses and seen such people, and during 
the next week she would be going there and she would 
be going here. 

“And you, Ransom?” 

“Much as usual. I booked my seat on the blue train 
for January this afternoon, and I saw Our Betters for 
the third time yesterday. It wears well. But I’m becoming 
a film fan, Manon. It’s like most vices. One drifts into 
it, toys with it, and it gets hold of one. I used to go to 
the. cinema because it was about the one thing one could 
go to between five and seven, and after going two or three 
times a week for a couple of years, one hasn’t any use for 
the theater, or at least I haven’t. The whole thing seems 
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overacted now and out of focus. I positively shudder at 
the pitiful devices to which a playwright is driven to get, 
for example, a letter read out loud. ‘For heaven’s sake,’ 
I think, ‘flash the thing up on to the screen and have done 
with it.’ ” 

“T never go to the pictures,” she said. “They make me 
feel envious. I don’t like seeing other people do what I 
can’t do.” 

‘And I suppose that that’s the very thing I like about 
them, Id like to lasso heifers and be the terror of cattle 
thieves, and scale perpendicular precipices and rescue forlorn 
damsels, and be loved to the extremities of self-sacrifice. 
And when I’m at the film I imagine I am doing all those 
things. I identify myself with the characters. You can’t 
think, Manon, how excited I get sometimes. I must take 
you to a cinema one day, and then you'll see.” 

‘fA sort of substitute for life, in fact.” 

“That’s what it amounts to.” 

She shook her head. ‘“‘Bad, Ransom, bad,” she said, 
“T’ve no use for substitutes.” 

“No, Manon?” It was said interrogatively, with an 
ironic but affectionate smile. 

_ “Not that sort of substitute, anyway,” she said, and 
they both laughed. ‘They knew each other well enough to 
be able to talk in shorthand. 

“TI don’t think,” she added, “that you can be very 
happy.” 

“T’m not unhappy,’® he replied. 

“Which means?” she asked. ° 

“Exactly that,” he answered. “By expecting less one 
comes to be disappointed less.” : 

“A gray philosophy.” 

“The only one, I think.’ And he waved a hand 
negligently in the air. “Why pretend after all,” he said, 
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“that things are what they aren’t? It’s a good drug. But 
I don’t believe in drugs. Do you know what I think our 
life is like just now? It’s like the third afternoon of a 
cricket match, when the game’s certain to be drawn, when 
it doesn’t matter if one makes runs or takes wickets, or 
holds one’s catches; but one’s got to go on playing till 
half-past six because a couple of hundred people have paid 
to see you; when nothing matters, but it’s pleasant rather 
than unpleasant to wear white flannels in the sunlight. 
That’s how I see the thing.” 

“But some games, Ransom,” she protested, “are exciting 
the whole way through.” 

“Very few,” he answered. “I’ve watched cricket for 
thirty years, and I’ve seen, I suppose, something like three 
hundred matches, and altogether [I’ve seen about six big 
finishes; but Pve never seen a game that wasn’t at some 
point or other, for half-an-hour, or an hour, or a day, 
genuinely exciting. That’s all that one’s the right to ask 
of cricket. ‘That it shall be now and again desperately 
exciting, and for the remainder of the time an agreeable 
occupation. I don’t think, Manon, it’s an unfair analogy. 
For, after all, a game of cricket, up to a point, is what one 
makes it. You can play for a win or you can play for 
safety. You can do the sporting or the unsporting thing. 
You can get thrills by running risks, and you can lose 
matches by running risks. Up to a point you can make it 
what you like. But there are some things you can’t do. 
You can’t make a game exciting when you’ve outplayed a 
weaker side, or when a stronger side has really got you 
down. You can’t make it exciting when the other people 
have batted on a plumb wicket and there’s been rain in 
the night and a sun and wind in the morning, and it’s 
only a question of how long you can keep up your wicket 
on a glue pot. You can’t make a game exciting when 
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rain’s played hell with things and you’ve got three-quarters 
of the day to finish a three days’ match in. No, Manon, 
it’s not an unfair analogy. And the game that peters out 
tamely in the end may have been for a day and a half far 
more exciting than the game with a terrific finish.” 

Manon shook her head. 

*You’ve too many theories, Ransom. You’ve got your 
life pigeon-holed. I hate theories and I hate pigeon-holes. 
Let’s look at your books, you must have got some new 
ones.” And she rose from the sofa and walked in front 
of the fire over to the bookshelves. 

Ransom Heritage was one of those spasmodic amateurs 
of letters to whom the appearance of a book is as important 
as its contents. When in the spring of 1922 he received 
from the Shakespeare Book Company in Paris a first edition 
of Ulysses, it was by the ungainly format of the volume 
that he was in the main disgusted. Books were to him an 
essential part of the decoration of a room, and he rarely 
bought a book whose type and binding did not please him. — 
For the most part his library consisted of privately printed 
and limited editions. And as he preferred a book to be 
flavored slightly with salacity, his taste in the appearance 
and contents of a book were found usually to coincide. 
Jurgen was to be found upon his shelves and the Norman 
Lindsay edition of Petronius; there was Bosschére’s 
Apuleius and Arthur Machen’s translation of Casanova; 
the white vellum-backed edition of George Moore, 
Avowals, Héloise and Abélard, The Storytellers Holiday; 
Frank Harris’s My Life and Loves; Pierre Louys’ Bilitis, 
Burton’s Arabian Nights; there were also the majority of 
the Nonsuch Press publications, the complete Conrad, the 
Edinburgh Stevenson, the limited edition of Max Beerbohm. 
It was the library of a man to whose life literature stood 
in the same relation that a savory does to a dinner. 
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Most of the books Manon had seen before, but she had 
not seen them since last she had been to Ransom’s rooms, 
and drawing a footstool against the shelves, she took book 
after book to turn the pages and revive her memory of 
occasional passages. For several minutes she remained 
bent over Pape’s illustrated Jurgen, 

“How good they are,” she said. “I should doubt if an 
artist has ever entered more completely into the spirit of 
the writer. How long is it since you read it, Ransom?” 

“T don’t know,” he said. “It can’t be more than a 
couple of months though.” 

“And does it remain as good as ever?” 

“Every bit. I don’t think that looking at life from 
that particular angle it would be possible to write a better 
book. The perfect mingling of cynicism and sentiment. 
A wonderful book,” he went on. “I don’t believe any 
book’s excited me so much since Poems and Ballads.” 

He moved the lamp a little nearer so that she could see 
to read the better, and leaning forward he looked over 
her shoulder to see which chapter she was reading. It 
was, he saw, the last page of all but one. The page where 
Jurgen, an old man now, returns to find the Dorothy that 
he had so loved, a middle-aged and unfaithful woman who 
is selling her jewels to pay the gambling debts of her young 
lover. And yet, though so many years have passed, taking 
away so much that was fine with them, he is still with 
three-quarters of himself in love with her. They have 
come both of them to face and to accept a compromise. 
And they were wise undoubtedly to do so. Still, it is a 
sad outcome, he reflects, for the boy and girl that he 
remembers. 

With a snap Manon closed the book and replaced it on 
the shelf, stretched out her hand and took down another, 
opened the book casually and turned the pages without 
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seeming to notice what she turned. “She is still thinking,” 
thought Ransom, “of that passage.” And he wondered 
whether she was seeing herself in that portrait of the 
ageing Dorothy. He knew little enough of how things 
were faring with her now; but there had been stories, and 
though he knew no facts, it was hardly likely that the 
Manon whom he remembered would be content to remain 
unemotionally faithful to a man who had only loved her 
title. Well, and if it were so and she did see in the 
portrait of that fading Dorothy a reflection of herself, this 
at least he knew, she would not lack the courage to face 
the looking-glass. No one could ever say of Manon Granta 
that she had taken her pills sugared. Whatever they might 
say against her, that they could not say. She had pride and 
dignity and courage and a ruthless honesty with herself. 
Whatever she might do, she knew why she was doing it. 

“Why do you buy them?” she said. She had moved to 
the far end of the shelves, and was tapping her finger 
against a row of long, silk, paper-covered volumes. 

“What is it?” he asked. “Oh, yes, that Maitres de 
Pamour series. I don’t know, Manon. They amuse me 
rather.” 

She shook her head. “I’ve no use for mental sex,” she 
said. 

“Nor’ve I,” he answered, “but now and again one 
wants, or at least I find I want, a sort of mental orgy, in 
the By way that now’ and again one wants a physical 
orgy.” 

“They’re all so dull and oS though, Ransom. It a 
little surprises me, you know.” 

“Perhaps,” he said. “But they don’t seem dull if you 
only read now and then, and in French I don’t think 
they’re really gross. In English they are gross because the 
words that are employed are gross. But in French though 
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probably the words themselves are gross, they’re not gross 
to us because they have no gross associations for us. ‘There’s 
a veil of poetry between themselves and us: the poetry of 
a foreign tongue. ‘They express for us what is in our 
imagination poetical, but for which in fact the English 
tongue has not any words. Very likely the English book 
that is gross to us, to a Frenchman is poetical.” 

“Tt’s possible,” said Manon, but the subject had ceased 
to interest her. She had risen from the footstool, had 
walked over to the reading-rest and picked up the book 
that Ransom had been reading. 

“Ah, that,” she said. “The book every one’s speaking of. 
What’s it like, Ransom? Should I read it? Is it good?” 

She turned the pages over between her fingers. “What’s 
it about?” she asked. 

He answered her with a question. ‘What are all novels 
about, Manon?” 

“Love?” 

He nodded. 

“And I’m so tired, Ransom, of novels about love,” she 
complained. “One would think there was nothing else but 
that in the whole of life. And really how little of our 
time actually we give to it.” 

*“That’s like the woman who complained that the number 
of nudes in the Paris salon bore no relation to the number 
of moments a day a woman would spend naked. I suppose 
our most intense moments are those when we are in love, and 
the intense moments are the only ones worth writing of.” 

She smiled and moved over to the fire, and leaning with 
one elbow on the mantelpiece turned to look at Ransom. 

“Which means, Ransom, that you’ve fallen in love 
again.” 

“As romantic as ever, Manon. Oh no,” he laughed, 
- “and I don’t suppose I ever shall. It’s too uncomfortable. 
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A love affair’s all mght. That’s a distraction, one form 
of many. But love, that’s different. It absorbs every other 
interest, deadens every other faculty. You can enjoy, feel, 
understand nothing except that one thing. Oh no, Madam, 
one’s happier out of love.” 

The leaping firelight was sinking now to a steady glow, 
a rich radiance that lit up the shadowed distances and 
burnished the gold pattern of the folded curtains, but that 
left almost in darkness the features and expression of 
Ransom’s face. It was easier to say to him what she had 
to say. Her voice as she spoke seemed to fall into the dark 
secrecy of some confessional. ‘“Ransom,”.she said, “there’s 
something I want you to do for me; something a little 
delicate. 

“T want you,” she went on, “to take in your name a — 
three-roomed flat. I don’t mind where. Preferably not 
in the center of the world. I want it to be a nice flat, 
and I want you to furnish it, as you would furnish it if 
it were going to be your own. You can get some pictures, — 
the sort of pictures that you think [Pd like. And some 
books, the sort of books that you think I'd like. And I 
want you to arrange for some woman, not a woman who 
lives in the neighborhood, to come there every morning 
to cook a breakfast and clean the flat. Give her what 
wage she wants. I want you to pay all the bills yourself, 
and if you'll send me the receipts I'll settle everything. 
Don’t buy old furniture that’s worth a fortune, but get 
the best otherwise. You will do that for me, Ransom, 
and at once? You're a good uae Ransom, ‘Thank you. — 
You may now ring me up a taxi.’ 

“And that,” thought Ransom, as he Bre five min- 
utes later the back of the cab diminish down the length of 
Sloane Street, “is going to keep me very pleasantly employed 
for the two days that I have left here before my holiday.” 


” 


CHAPTER XII 
RANSOM IN PARIS 


A COUPLE of days before Marjorie’s birthday, in 

a pearl gray suit and light felt hat, Ransom Heritage 
strolled alone down the Rue de Rivoli, wondering of what 
sort of thing Marjorie stood most in need. He had broken 
his journey in Paris specially so as to choose her something, 
and now he could think of nothing to buy for her. She 
did not care for jewelry, she had at least half a dozen 
bags, and he wanted it to be something that would surprise 
her, surprise and please her, would show that he had given 
real thought and real attention to the gift. 

A taxi with raised signal came slowly towards him beside 
the pavement. He waved a hand at it. “Just drive along 
where shops are,” he said. “Tl tell you when to stop.” 
And leaning back in his taxi he searched on either side 
through a succession of shops for the idea that eluded him. 

He found it in the end at the south extremity of the 
Avenue de |’Opéra in the sign modiste hung unassumingly 
over a small door on the left of a plainly curtained window. 

“An evening frock,” he said; “the very thing, and this'll 
probably be a damned good place to get it. Good places 
don’t need to advertise. The best restaurants don’t, the 
best tailors don’t. It’s only the second-raters that have to 
draw attention to themselves.” 

“T want,” he said to the lady who came to meet him, 
“an evening frock, something quite simple. May I see 
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some models?” And moving across the room he sank back 
into an easy chair. 

For a moment the manageress looked at him doubtfully, 
inquiringly, seemed about to say something, then decided 
not to, and walked through into the room behind. “May, 
Delphine, if you please, some evening frocks.” 

For half an hour he lay back watching a parade of moiré 
and satin and georgette, brocade and crépe de chine and 
marocain; his eyes half closed so that he was able to lose 
in a dream of Marjorie the personalities of the various 
mannequins. He did not see the slim, willowy, light- 


., 


haired or brown-haired girls who turned swaying across — 


the room in front of him. He saw only Marjorie. Mar- 
jorie in green, in blue, in pale rose chiffon, in black char- 
meuse. Marjorie in soft lines of clinging velvet, Marjorie 
in the abrupt statement of a rich brocade; and as each new 
dress was. displayed to him he seemed to hear her saying: 
‘Am I prettier in this, Ransom, or in this or this.” 


And musing so, he began to think backwards into the 


past, to see Marjorie, not in these dresses of the future, 
but in those other dresses, discarded now, in which he had 
known her from time to time during their twenty-eight 
months of friendship, dresses each of which he had come 
to associate with a particular moment, a particular place, a 
particular emotion. ‘That crépe black satin with the long- 
waisted bodice and short sleeves and rose embroidery which 
she had been wearing at the Casino on the first afternoon 
that he had met her. The white georgette with orange 
beads in which she had met him at Victoria on his return 
from Africa nineteen months ago; that afternoon when he 
had read in her eyes with surprised and delighted wonder- 
ment the new quality that had come during his absence into 
their relationship. The pale gray georgette of the dinner 
frock that had been caught three days later in passive sur- 
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render into his arms. For a full half-hour he remained 
there, then jumped to his feet. “The red and gold bro- 
cade,” he said. “Four thousand francs. Right. Ransom 
Heritage is my name. I’ll just go back to the hotel and 
get the money. That is the address.” 

“And any message with it, sir?” 

He hesitated. Should he send it anonymously. There 
was something rather attractive in an unsigned gift. Not 
to Marjorie though, and not from him. She was not the 
type of woman to coquette in her imagination with a host 
of courtiers. She would prefer to know that it had come 
from him, to know through his sending of it that he had 
thought of her. To her the gift chiefly meant the giver. 

“Will you please,” he said, “put in a white carnation 
with it?” She had worn a white carnation in her bodice on 
the evening when he had for the first time kissed her, and a 
white carnation had been ever since to them a message and 
a symbol. 

His hotel was only two minutes’ walk away, and he went 
straight back there from the shop. He was met on his 
arrival in the hall by an apologetic porter. 

“T am very sorry, sir,” he said. “I gave you the wrong 
time for your train. It’s 12.15 not 2.15. If you’re going 
to catch it, sir, you ought to go at once.” 

“What's the next?” 

4.12, sir, and a bad one. Gets you in after midnight.” 

Ransom’s face wrinkled in thought. Four hours’ differ- 
ence. He had better catch this train. It was rather a 
rush; but he had nothing to wait for really. The hotel 
could send round the money quite easily to the dress shop. 

“Right,” he said. “I'd better catch it. And look here, 
you could do a small thing for me.” 

The porter stretched his arm upsides and sideways in 
a gesture that appeared to signify his willingness and 
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capacity to arrange or disarrange any circumstance small 
or great within the visible world. 

“Excellent,” said Ransom. “Then you might some time 
run round and pay a bill of four thousand francs to a dress- 
maker. I forget the name, but you can’t miss it—at the near 
corner of the Rue de Rivoli. They'll know all about it.” 

“Certainly, sir. Rue Rivoli, you said, sir?” 

But Ransom had already bounded past him up the stairs. 
He had to get packed within ten minutes. 

Three hours later, as Ransom lay back in the corner of 
a first-class carriage watching the Latin countryside slip 
past him, a hot, exhausted, and perplexed subporter was 
explaining volubly to his superior that there was no dress- 
maker’s shop anywhere in the whole length of the Rue 
de Rivoli that had ever heard of Mr. Ransom Heritage. 

“Ten shops I have tried,” he said, “and with the same 
result. “They know nothing of it. What am I to do?” 

The head porter lifted his cap and drew his fingers medi- | 
tatively through his hair. “Mr. Heritage,” he said, “was in 
a great hurry. He may very easily have confused the 
streets; very easily. We cannot search all Paris for a 
dressmaker’s, that is very clear. And if it is not in the 
Rue de Rivoli we know nothing except that it is a dress- 
maker’s in Paris. ‘There is only one thing to do. We 
must send him back the note.” 

The cashier reported, however, that Mr. Heritage had 
left no instructions for the forwarding of letters. “We 
have only his town address.” ‘Then the note,” said the 
hall porter, “must be oo him there. You will please 
attend to it. I thank you.” 

And the great one returned to his post in the center of 
the hall. 


CHAPTER XIII 
MANON IN DEBT 


|B eee is a habit, the habit of living beyond one’s income. 
And by increasing one’s income one’s debts are cor- 
respondingly increased. When she was spending twelve 
hundred pounds a year with an income of eight hundred, 
Manon Granta had imagined that with a yearly income of 
thirteen hundred pounds her debts would disappear. She 
was now discovering that with a personal allowance of five 
thousand pounds the change in her position was one of 
degree only. Where before she had found herself in diffi- 
culties for the sake of twenty pounds, she now found herself 
in difficulties for the sake of a hundred pounds. And the 
spending of less money seemed now just as impracticable a 
proposition as it had eight years earlier. Where she had had 
four evening dresses in a season she could not now do with 
less than ten. She could not be seen among the same people 
three times in the same dress, and she had now trebled her 
acquaintance. She was in a position certainly to do a great 
many things that before the War she could not have done. 
But there were still a number of things that she could not 
easily afford to do. She had, however, begun doing them. 
And having once begun doing them she did not see how 
she could without exciting comment cease to do them. She 
was consequently less free of the worry of debt than she 
had been before she married. She had not abandoned the 
habit of living beyond her income. She had merely altered 
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the conditions during which she exercised the habit. When, | 
therefore, she received from Ransom a number of receipted 
bills, totaling a gross figure of five hundred and thirty- 
seven pounds, she gazed at the slips in much the same spirit 
as in 1916 she had gazed at an eighty-pound account from 
her dressmaker. ‘Now where,” she thought, “is the money 
for this coming from.” 

The possibility of delaying payment Manon Granta did 
not consider. The most extreme of her financial quandaries 
had been unvexed by personal obligations. Her debts had 
been to dressmakers, milliners, garages—never to private 
persons. And she had made a point of settling immediately 
any impersonal debt when she had suspected her creditor 
of standing in need of money. Ransom had to be paid at 
once. “That was very clear. 

Leaning back in her bed she hunted beneath her pillow 
for the round wooden button of her electric bell. 

“You will find, Hudson,” she said, “in the top left-hand 
drawer of my writing-desk, a white canvas packet with a 
red wax seal. Will you please bring it me?” 

Her pass-book that had arrived last night, and that had 
been tossed into the drawer unopened, made, as she had 
expected it to make, an uncomfortable study. Of her last 
quarter’s allowance only six hundred pounds remained. 
Which meant that when she had paid Ransom for the 
furnishing there would remain to her some seventy odd 
pounds on which to manage the house and herself for the 
next six weeks. She was not in the least flustered. Such 
crises had arisen before and would arise again. It remained 
simply to be decided how with the least trouble to every one 
concerned she could raise during the next fortnight between 
three and four hundred pounds. 

Charles, of course, would give it her. But she did not 
want to go to Charles. That would mean questions. He 
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might ask to see her pass-book. And a check for five hun- 
dred pounds would, even as a gambling debt, involve a 
troublesome amount of explanation. Charles was a last 
resort. Her bank would scarcely allow her to overdraw her 
account for so large a sum as five hundred pounds without 
her husband’s guarantee. And she had enough experience 
of the world to know that only fools went to money- 
lenders. ‘There seemed nothing for it but that oldest of 
old devices, the pawning of one’s jewels. She should be 
able to raise about five hundred pounds on her pearl neck- 
lace. She might after Christmas be able to recover it, and 
even if she could not, its loss would not particularly touch 
her. She had never cared for it. It was one of Charles’ 
earliest gifts, and she had regarded it always as the pur- 
chase price of her acceptance. She had only worn it occa- 
sionally to give Charles pleasure. Now that he noticed these 
things less it would be sufficient for her to wear occasionally 
_an imitation string. 

‘The little Jew, of whom she had once been the most 
regular of clients, welcomed her with his most Oriental 
bow. “This is a pleasure and an honor,” he murmured, 
“that your ladyship has not accorded me for several years. 
Not, I think, since your ladyship’s marriage. It was always 
the greatest of my pleasures to be of any service to your 
ladyship.” 

She tossed on to the table at his side a small cardboard 
box, 

“Four hundred, Mr. Lewisohn,” she said simply, and 
watched the long, slim fingers with the exquisitely polished 
finger nails untie as though it were the simplest of reefs a 
tightly elaborated knot. “You would have made a fortune 
on the halls untying knots,” she said. “I could watch you 
performing that miracle for hours.” 

“Your ladyship is pleased to jest,” he said. 
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But indeed she had tied and retied that knot for the 
pleasure simply of watching those pointed, exquisitely 
polished nails thread their way through its intricacies. 

He raised the necklace to the light, and a smile traced 
itself slowly amid the wrinkles of his mouth, a smile of 
genuine pleasure and delight in the excellence of the thing 
for the thing’s own sake. He rolled the pearls lovingly 
about his hands. “They are very lovely,” he said, “very 
lovely.” ‘That man,” she thought, “might have been a 
great collector. He can do more than recognize good 
stuff. He loves it.” 

The little man had inserted into his right eye the lens 
of a magnifying glass, and his features as he passed side- 
ways examining each pearl separately were wrinkled beyond 
anything of which one could have imagined capable the 
elasticity of the human face. Five minutes he spent over 
his examination, then he straightened himself, removed the 
glass from his eye, and turning over the necklace in his 
hand: “Three hundred and fifty pounds,” he said. ‘Three 
hundred and fifty pounds. It is only because your ladyship 
is an old patron that I am making so SeneTeUs an offer. 
To any one else I should offer three and thirty.” 

“Then a had better,” said Manon, “hand me ; back 
my pearls.” 

A sense of grieved and personal disappointment fainoted 
his cheeks the deeper. “But your ladyship—” and his arms 
were spread sideways in such a gesticulation of remorse as 
extended over the anatomy of Jago. 

Manon Granta was a very practical woman. “TI do not 
bargain,” she said. “I offered you the necklace for four 
hundred pounds. It is not worth my while to take less for 
it. If you cannot give four hundred pounds, I will waste 
neither your time nor mine. We are both busy people.” . 

The eyes of the little pawnbroker dilated and grew 
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misty, his shoulders sank, his fingers fluttered against one 
another, and he shook his head from side to side unhappily. 
Why must people drive such hard bargains with him? He 
was so anxious to please every one. He had to make money. 
He had to live as others had. Why were people so hard to 
him? “Very well,” he said. “Four hundred pounds if 
you will agree to retrieve them before November. It will 
be a loss to me. But for the sake of your ladyship I will 
do it. For no one else I would. [I assure you of that, your 
ladyship. For no one else I would.” 

The exquisite fingers had taken from a drawer beneath 
the table a small red ticket. ‘To be redeemed,” he said, 
“by November the seventh. Yes?” She nodded. “And 
the check,” he went on; “you would like that now? Four 
hundred pounds. A very large sum. More than I can 
afford. Still, for an old patron. There you are, milady. 
And if in two months you cannot redeem the pearls, I fear, 
I really fear that I shall have to sell them. It would be a 
pain to me to be forced to’do so, but four hundred is a 
large sum and I am a poor man.” 

With a sigh of relief Lady Manon passed out of the 
small dark room into the bright August sunlight. So that 
was settled then. And once again the world was a friendly 
and accommodating place. And she would be able to tell 
Christopher with a clear mind at lunch of the splendid plan 
she had arranged for him. 

She had made a practice once every three weeks or so of 
lunching with him in public. It unweaponed criticism, It 
would be fatal were questions ever to be asked for her to 
be driven to confess a secret friendship. She had been 
seen alone too often and with too many men. “If it was 
an innocent relation,” Charles would say, “why were you 
never seen with him in public?” And there would be 
no answer, no satisfactory one at least. One should never 
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tell a lie more than was strictly necessary. “The woman 
who revealed nothing could hide nothing. 

She always chose for these lunches the restaurant at 
' which she was likeliest to meet the largest number of her 
friends. Once she had taken Christopher to her club, but 
fewer of her intimate friends were to be found there than 
at Claridge’s or the Berkeley or the Tour d’Eiffel. On this 
occasion she had told him to meet her at the Berkeley. 
She had arrived at their last three meetings at periods 
varying between twenty-five minutes and forty minutes 
late. “If,” she thought, “the poor boy has any sense he 
will arrive to-day about half-an-hour late. So I will take 
the opportunity of arriving early.” 

She reached the Berkeley, therefore, at thirteen minutes 
exactly after one, to find him in the process of consuming 
what appeared to be his second cocktail. 

“My dear Christopher,” she exclaimed. “And to drink 
my cocktail, What a poor return for my punctuality.” 
He rose stammering apologies, his eyes dilated with a sort 
of dumb idolatry. “Now, now,” she said affectionately, 
“you mustn’t look at me like that—not here at any rate. 
I’ve got such news for you. But tell the waiter that we’ll 
have the lunch—let’s leave it to him to choose—and that 
same Chablis that we had last time, and then I'll be free 
to tell you.” 

‘The news was, however, scarcely received with the 
explosion of gratitude for which she had been prepared. 
“Oh,” he said. “Oh.” And after a pause, “Oh.” - 

“Now look pleased, Christopher,” she said. “I’ve been 
at considerable trouble to arrange this. Ive spent a whole 
morning hard at it. Say thank you, Christopher. Some 
more of this sweet corn, it’s good?” 

He shook his head. “But I don’t understand, Manon. 
Surely—weren’t we quite happy as we were?” 
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“You, perhaps, Christopher. Myself not quite.” 

“But—” he paused and flushed awkwardly and began to 
erect a large pile of salt upon the tablecloth. “I thought, 
Manon—I mean, I thought you liked my room.” 

“Yes, I did; I do, Christopher. As rooms, as a room 
I mean, it’s delightful, but only as a room, if you follow 
me,” and she smiled sweetly and persuasively. ‘As a place, 
well, surely, my dear, you understand. A person like 
myself, she does expect something; how am I to put it; 
you must see surely. I’m not in the habit even of dressing 
myself, and in a small room like that, no, really, no; 
Christopher, it is a little difficult for me.” 

“T see,” he said, and stared gloomily at the growing 
pile of salt. “I see,” he repeated. “But this new flat; 
it’s going to be awfully expensive; I shall never be able 
to afford it.” 

“T didn’t know, my dear, that any one was asking you 
to.” 

“T couldn’t take it on any other terms.” 

She laid down her knife and fork resolutely. “So we’re 
going to have all that over again, are we? I thought we’d 
done with that,” she said. 

“But this is different,” he pleaded. “Manon, can’t you 
see that it is different?” 

She shook her head. “It’s not different in the least. In 
these sort of things one must assume a complete equality. 
If you had money and I hadn’t, I should expect you to 
buy me the sort of dresses that you would expect a woman 
who was in your company to wear, and I should expect 
our meetings to take place in conditions approximating as 
nearly as possible to those with which I was accustomed. 
As it happens, however, I have the money and you haven't. 
As such meetings cannot take place in my house, I must 


- see that they take place in the sort of place where if you 
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had the money I should expect them to. ‘That is all, 
Christopher. Now don’t be difficult.” 

Her voice and her eyes were stern. She was not used 
to obstacles. 

“But, Manon,” Christopher said wretchedly, “can’t you 
see what an appalling, what an impossible position it is 
for me?” 

“Why did you make love to me then?” she said. “What 
else did you expect to happen?” 

“T don’t know,” he said miserably. “I don’t know. 
How was I to tell?” 

“Tf you want to make an end of it,” she went on, “the 
way’s open to you. You said you loved me. I believed 
you.” - 

“But I do, Manon, I do.” 

“T believed you loved me,” she continued, “so I’ve tried 
to make things possible for you to love me. You're not 
satisfied. Well, there it is, then. We'd better stop.” 

There was not in the expression of her face the slightest 
sign either of pity or surrender. 

“You’re hard,” he said. “Won’t you see my point of 
view?” . 

“T can see,” she said, “that you’re standing on a ridiculous 
platform of masculine vanity. ‘That’s all I can see.” 

“Tt isn’t that, Manon, it isn’t that.” 

‘What else is it then?” 

“I don’t know. I can’t explain. It’s one of those things 
that one feels are wrong, but one can’t find words for. 
One just feels it, that’s all.” 

“Very well, then, we'll consider the matter closed, and 
say no more about it. How do you think they’ve done these 
kidneys?—not quite enough butter with them, I think. Or 
perhaps I’m getting hypercritical. One does, you know, 
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even with food. If one isn’t really hungry the stuff has 
to be perfect to be eatable.” 

Chris Hammond did not answer. He sat, absently 
dividing and redividing the square of saturated roast on 
which the kidneys had been brought to him. If only he 
did not love her so; but he did love her, and here it was. 
It was ten days since he had seen her. For ten days he had 
not seen her; for ten days he had not held her in his arms; 
for ten days he had not kissed her, kissed that warm, heavy 
mouth, and kissing it breathed the rich, full luxuriance of 
her. ‘Ten days and her presence so close to him, at his 
elbow, so close that the scent of her was about’ him, mad- 
dened him. It was no good, he could not lose her. On 
her terms, if not on his, he must hold on to her. 

“Manon,” he said timidly, “Manon. Would you allow 
me—wmight I, in this new flat—might I pay to you as rent— 
what I’m paying for my present room? Please would you 
let me, Manon?” 

She turned her head towards him. “If it pleases you,” 
she said, “I don’t care.” And as he watched her return 
her attention to her kidneys as though nothing had been 
said, nothing had been decided, he knew that in very truth 
she did not care, did not care what became of him, what 
happened to him, as long as he should be handy for her when 
she needed him, and as she needed him, and for just so long 
as she needed him. Just that and no more than that. Then 

she turned in her chair and smiled at him, and it was like 
sunlight coming from behind a cloud. He was warm again, 
warm and happy, reassured in that smile’s swift brilliance of 
the continuancefor a while, at any rate, of her love for him. 


CHAPTER XIV 
A QUARREL ON THE TELEPHONE 


T was one of Ransom’s rules that never while he was 

on a holiday should any letters, however important, be 
forwarded to him. ‘There was nothing, he maintained, 
that could not wait. And besides, he would continue, “I 
go abroad not so that I shall be able to enjoy myself away 
from London, but that I shall be able to enjoy London 
when I return. For me, at any rate, the best moment of 
a holiday is the arrival of the boat at Dover. The second 
best the settling down at home to the tackling of a two 
months’ mail. Among some fifty letters four at least are 
certain to be extremely pleasant.” 

“And so now, Giles,” said Ransom on an early October 
morning, “‘you may bring my mail to me.” He had arrived © 
at Dover on the previous evening, had reached Victoria 
shortly before midnight, and for ten hours had slept hard. 
“T have in front of me a very happy hour.” It was less 
happy, however, than hevhad hoped. ‘There were practi- 
cally no pleasant letters; there were a number of queru- 
lously worded bills, an intimation from his bank that his 
account was drawn some twenty-five pounds beyond the 
limit of his overdraft, and a letter from the Grand Hotel 
Paris, enclosing, a note for four thousand francs. So 
Marjorie had never got his present. She must have thought 
he had forgotten her. Oh well, he was dining with her 
to-night; he had sent her a wire asking her to keep the 
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evening free, and he would be able to take her something 
then. It was a pity though: it wouldn’t be the same thing 
now. And that damned overdraft. It would mean another 
call upon his capital. “Poor old Cartwright,” he thought, 
“T shall break his heart before I’ve done.” 

A couple of hours later he was explaining the position 
to his solicitor. 

“T have you see, Mr. Cartwright, less than no money in 
the bank. Dividends are not due for some days yet. I 
shall want at least four hundred pounds to last me through. 
Now, what shares do you think we ought to sell?” 

Mr. Cartwright leant back in his chair and tapped the 
long handle of his penholder against the nails of his left 
hand. “Four hundred pounds,” he repeated. “And only 
last March we sold two hundred and fifty of those South 
African Railroads. At this rate, my dear boy, you will 
have nothing left by the time you’re fifty. Of the thirty 
thousand pounds your father left you’ve spent a fourth 
already.” 

Ransom shrugged his shoulders. “And why not?” he 
asked. 

Mr. Cartwright jerked his arms sideways in a gesture 
that seemed to say: “Really, can such stupidity exist.” 
“What a question,” he said. 

“You haven’t answered me.” 

“There’s no need to.” 

“Oh yes, there is,” said Ransom. “Money is sacred to 
you because it’s property. And it’s your business to protect 
property. But I say money is not property. Its value is 
relative to the conditions of the moment. It has no intrinsic 
value. In the same way that china and jewelry and pic- 
tures have no intrinsic value. In fact, Mr. Cartwright, I 
rather think that money is to-day a rather worse investment 
than old china.” 
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He spoke gayly, flippantly, but with a certain seriousness. 

“That’s absurd,” his solicitor began. 

“Ts it?” he answered. “For the half of Europe money 
has proved a singularly bad investment. You say to me 
now, save your money, you'll want it in 1950; but that’s 
exactly what twenty years ago Austrian and Russian and 
German solicitors were saying to their clients, and with 
what results. What are they thinking now, do you imagine, 
those people who denied themselves pleasure in 1900 for 
the sake of greater pleasure in 1920? How they must 
regret it.” : 

“But do you mean a” 

_ “TI mean that the worth of the pound is its exchange 
value in ties and omelettes and theater tickets. I know . 
what I can buy with it to-day. I don’t know what I can 
buy with it to-morrow. A man whose account was over- 
drawn £500 in 1913 has had that overdraft automatically 
reduced during the last ten years by half. For the £500 
he owes his bank to-day, he had in 1913 the present 
equivalent of £1000 in property and pleasure. Money 
has no permanent value. It fluctuates as pictures do. It’s. 
a bad investment.” ) 

Mr. Cartwright eyed him sadly. 

“That, my young friend,” he said, “in addition to being 
a very perverse doctrine, is as political economy quite 
unsound.” : 

“Tt’s common sense, though.” 

“T’m glad that the majority don’t think so.” 

“Haven’t the brains to, Mr. Cartwright. In the mean- 
time Id be rather glad if you could let me have an 
advance check for one hundred pounds on the sale of those 
securities.” 

Mr. Cartwright sighed. “Well, well, I suppose I can’t 


dissuade you.” 
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Ransom laughed. “Not unless you can suggest some 
other way in which I can support life for three months 
without money and a diminishing degree. of credit.” 

“Why not do some work?” 

“And take a job I don’t really need from a fellow who 
really needs it. Oh no, no, no. That doesn’t even begin 
to be cricket. It’s robbery. It’s immoral when there are 
so few jobs going round for fellows to take them who 
haven’t got to. Besides, I shouldn’t do it at all well. You 
can’t change your life at thirty. I was brought up to be a 
soldier. I was a tolerably good one. But soldiering’s 
played out now. ‘There’s nothing for me to do. And I 
might as well spend the stuff as keep it. I don’t want to 
leave it to any one. It is improbable that I’ll have children. 
But were I to, they’d be better off without it. It’s done me 
no good. And you can compare me with my grandfather 
if you like. He made a million in thirty years. And ‘to 
that Pll answer: How did he make it? Probably through 
making life unendurable for some hundreds of thousands 
of wretched mill girls. I don’t suppose that that money 
till I got hold of it had ever made any one outside our 
immediate circle anything but miserable. At least Pm 
doing no harm with the stuff, and by spending I may quite 
conceivably be doing good.” 

He smiled that same curiously winning smile that had 
first attracted and that still held Marjorie, that smile that 
unweaponed opposition. And Mr. Cartwright shook his 
head, but shook it kindly. One couldn’t but like the chap, 
which was more than you could have ever said of that 
hard-headed, hard-hearted grandfather of his who had sold 
his estate in Sussex, gone north to the cotton-mills, and 
returned thirty years later with a million. One had 
admired him but one had not liked him, and one did like 
young Ransom. He had that indefinable quality of charm. 
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And it was easy enough to say that charm like all physical 
attributes was a caprice of nature, a gloss on the essential 
handiwork of life. But who was to be sure of that? Who 
was to say that it was not the expression of an inner excel- 
lence, the guarantee of an eternal quality? And charm 
Ransom Heritage possessed. Whatever he might do or 
might not do, whatever he might say or think, that thing 
remained with him. He was a waster, doubtless. He was 
making nothing of his life, doing nothing, creating nothing. 
And yet—and yet—anyhow, had it been lightly come by 
that croix de guerre with palms? 

“Well, well,” he said, “it’s no good, I suppose, my 
arguing with you. And I expect you’d like your check 
for a hundred now?” 

As Ransom walked back from Lincoln’s Inn down 
Kingsway he passed a man selling million-mark notes for 
twopence. For one of those notes ten years ago men had 
fought and lied, betrayed and traduced each other, and 
now they were being sold for twopence. 

“And who’s to say,” thought Ransom, “what the pound 
will be fetching in New York in 1930. At least I can 
give pleasure with it now.” 

It was a little after half-past twelve on one of those 
clear, blue, sun-drenched autumn days when winter seems 
far off; the sort of day on which it is impossible to be 
unhappy. And with the check for a hundred pounds in his 
hip pocket the world appeared to Ransom a very pleasant 
spot as he watched from the upper deck of a number nine 
bus the stir of life below him. How London was altering 
though. There would not be much left in a year or two 
of the Strand that he had known in boyhood. Regent 
Street as well. Only a few feet remained of that lovely 
low-roofed curve. ‘There was no room for it in a world 
where every square yard of earth was capital, and you had 
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to expand upwards if you could not sideways. At any 
rate there it stood, that unlovely disarray of buildings, a 
silent witness to the form life took in the early days of 
the twentieth century. An expression of our tastes and 
habits and the traditions of life that governed us. 

Ugly enough in all conscience. But three centuries 
hence people would look at it with awe and reverence for 
the sake of its associations. A thing had only to be old 
enough to be thought beautiful. When we linger before 
a case of Roman relics we are not judging by zsthetic 
standards that profusion of rings and pins and brooches. 
We are fascinated not by their shape and modeling, but 
by an association of ideas and pictures. ‘“Iwo thousand 
years ago,” we say, “that small brass ring was made. It 
was worn on a hand that had touched for all we know the 
hand of Czsar; who can tell what it may have seen. 
Sulla’s triumph perhaps—the Coliseum. The wild baying 
of the soldiery, the sack of Rome. How much it has seen. 
How much it has outlasted.”” The emotion that it evokes 
is independent of the thing’s intrinsic value. Ugly or 
beautiful, it contains the past. 

The emotion that a sixteenth-century tavern wakes in us 
is due less to any harmony of line and gable than to the 
knowledge that within these walls for four hundred years 
man has lived and loved, sorrowed and made merry, grown 
old to see life budding to replace him. In this door we say 
men have stood gossiping of the Armada. From that win- 
dow a woman leaned waving farewell to men that fought at 
Blenheim. And the sense of all the life that has been lived 
there, all the things that have been seen and thought and 
heard and felt, cast an irresistible spell on our imagination. 

Was there any such thing, he wondered, as an intrinsic 


__ gsthetic standard any more than there was an intrinsic moral 


standard? The good of one generation was the evil of the 
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next. What was ugly to-day was beautiful to-morrow; 
what was complexity in one century was simplicity in the 
next; the paradox of one age was the platitude of another. 
In the same way that we, before the curved outlines of an 
Elizabethan cottage, muse on how good life must have been 
in the days when it was built, how direct, how simple, so 
did the Elizabethans speak of the rude hutments that they 
demolished. ‘‘Ah! the old days,” they must have said, 
“how easy to know then what was right or wrong, how 
unpurplexed were those Plantagenets by our modern doubt.” 
And so in three hundred years, Ransom imagined, would 
our successors speak of Kingsway. “What naiveté,” they 
would say, “what simplicity. The infancy of the world.” 
“He must be a conceited man,” thought Ransom, “who 
can imagine that anything that may happen in his day, in 
the narrow period of eek that belongs to him, is really 
of the least importance.” 

It was ten to one by the time he reached the Berksleg 
which gave him just time to order the evening’s dinner and 
ring up Marjorie before having lunch himself. ‘The grill- 
room was, as he expected, completely empty when he 
entered it, and the head waiter was able to devote to him 
a full ten minutes of his time. “At eight o’clock, sir. 
Right. The second table against the wall. And some 
flowers. White carnations. Yes, sir.” 

Once already that morning Ransom had tried to get 
through on the ’phone to Marjorie, but there had been no 
answer. It did not really matter. He had told her in 
his wire that he would be calling for her at a quarter to. 
It would be as well to make quite sure, though he hardly 
expected, it is true, to find her in at lunch-time. He waited 
for a minute with the receiver to his ear. Then “Two 
pennies, please,” a click, and from the other end Marjorie’s 
voice—‘‘Yes, who is it?” 
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“Good morning, Marjorie,” he said. 

There was a pause, then rather hesitatingly it sounded— 
“Oh is that you, Ransom?” 

“It is, Marjorie, and I’ve just ordered you such a jolly 
dinner, and at about a quarter to eight I’ll be fetching you 
to come and eat it.” 

This time there was a longer pause. 

“Tm sorry, Ransom,” she said at last. “I’m sorry—I’m 
afraid—I’m engaged this evening, Ransom.” 

“But you got my wire surely?” 

keV es? 

“What day?” 

“T don’t know, Ransom. The end of last week some 
time.” 

“A week’s notice then.” 

“About a week.” 

“Surely, Marjorie then, in a week’s time you could have 
managed to alter it. You always managed to before. Is 
there any trouble with Everard?” 

“Tm not going out with Everard.” 

There was a silence while the full implication of what 
she had said came slowly home to him. 

“You mean,” he said, “you mean—if it’s some one else, 
if it is not Everard, you could have quite easily altered the 
date when you got my wire.” 

Her voice had grown firm now and resolute. “I suppose 
I could have, Ransom. One can always, I imagine, get 
out of an engagement if one wants to.” 

“But you didn’t want to?” 

“JT had made a promise. I keep my promises.” 

“You preferred then to go out with another man rather 
than with me?” 

“T haven’t said it was a man yet, have I?” 

“Tt is though, isn’t it?” 
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“Yes, Ransom.” 

‘And you preferred to go out with him than to dine with 
me, although I’ve been away for two months, and we agreed 
before I went away that we should dine together on my first 
evening back? You preferred to go with some one else?” 

“Tf you choose to put it that way, Ransom, yes.” 

There was a long silence. “I don’t understand, Mar- 
jorie,” he said at last. 

“No, Ransom, perhaps I never thought you would.” Her 
voice had grown softer suddenly. It was one of those mo- 
ments that if they had been together a kiss had settled, one 
of those moments that could not have withstood the touch 
of a hand, the sight of sorrow on a loved face. One of 
those moments though that were strong enough to resist the 
sadness of a loved voice across a wire. “They had both a 
grievance against the other, a grievance that was not to be 
made clear with words, that could be stilled only in the 
long silence of a kiss. 

“‘What’s to be inferred from that?” he asked. 

“What you choose to infer, Ransom, I suppose.” 

“That it’s over then?” 

“T said you were to make it mean what you chose.” If 
only, she thought, he were to lose his temper, if only he 
_ were not so cool, if only he would be angrily jealous with 
her. Anything to make her think he cared: but he didn’t. 
That was clear; he didn’t mind whether he lost her or 
whether he kept her. Probably on the whole he would 
prefer not to make up the quarrel. He would be free to 
begin another love affair. She had once heard him say that 
the first three weeks of a love affair were the only interest- 
ing part of it. ‘And then one has to pay for them,” he had 
added. It wasn’t her he cared about, it was the position in 
his life she filled. _He had to have a mistress. And one 
would do as efficiently as another. He didn’t want her and 
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perhaps other people did. “Then I suppose it’s good-bye, 
Marjorie?” she heard him saying. She pulled herself 
together, she was not going to whine for him. “As you 
choose, Ransom,” she said. 

Then after a slight pause, and with the note of a new 
tenderness in his voice. 

“T’m sorry, my dear. We’ve had some very good times 
together,” and from the other end came the click of a 
replaced receiver. 

Motionless, staring with unseeing eyes at the swaying of 
the trees across the park, she sat crumpled on the sofa, the 
telephone in her hand. “Have you finished?” the operator 
asked her. Finished—oh yes, she’d finished. Finished with 
everything, with Ransom who was everything. And heaven 
knew why she had done it. Why, why, why? Vanity, she 
supposed. No present, no letter, not a card even on her 
birthday. A silence of ten weeks and then that wire: 
“Arriving London the 7th. Call for you, dinner 7.45.” 
Just that. While he was away from her he had not thought 
of her. Now that he was coming home, she could fit best 
into his life again. She was like a suit of clothes to be worn 
or not worn at his convenience. And then while she had sat 
there with the telegram in her hand, she had been rung up 
by Eric Somerset. Would she dine with him on the sev~ 
enth? And in her resentment against Ransom she had 
accepted. She had regretted it afterwards. But if you made 
a promise you had to stick to it. At least she did, and it 
would be a lesson for Ransom. It had been foolish of her 
to think like that. You couldn’t alter people. You had to 
take them for what they were or leave them. Ransom was 
like that, and there it was. You had to take him whole or 
not at all. You couldn’t just pick out the parts in him you 
liked, and get rid of the others that you didn’t. “Oh God, 
oh God,” she thought. “What am I todo? Iam unhappy.” 


CHAPTER XV 
FATHER AND SON 


AS are the majority of political pacifists, Christopher 
Hammond’s father was in private life an exceedingly 
pugnacious person, and it was without enthusiasm that his 
son received half-way through October an announcement 
of his intention to visit London in the following week. 
“T shall be up,” he wrote, ‘‘for a couple of days, not more, 
on important business, and shall not have much spare time. 
We might dine together though on the Friday, and after- 
wards we could go back and see your flat. Your mother is, 
I need hardly say, most interested in it and is sure to ask me 
all about it. I shall expect you then, unless you wire me to 
the contrary, at the entrance of the Trocadero grill at 
half-past seven.” 

It was not a cheerful or a comfortable meal. The 
political situation was too acute to have permitted that. 

“No words can express,” Mr. Hammond asserted, “my 
contempt for the treachery of the Liberal party. They 
have sold themselves to ‘Toryism. ‘They have betrayed us. 
From 1910 to 1914 we, the Labor Party, kept the Liberals 
in office. We held the balance of power. And we held it. 
honorably. ‘The Liberals have held it, and they have 
betrayed their trust. We shan’t forget. We shan’t for- 
give. ‘They shall pay for this, the traitors, when our turn 
comes.” 

Angrily, vindictively, morosely, he thundered on, while 
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the sole colbert on his plate cooled into a greasy, unpalatable 
paste. Christopher, for his part, was too worried by the 
approaching visit to his flat to derive any compensating 
pleasure from the excellence of the food and wine. It was 
going to be, he realized, an extremely difficult half-hour, 
One does not move from a small bed-sitting room in the 
Hampstead Road to a well-furnished three-room flat in 
Bayswater unless one’s material position has improved. con- 
siderably. And his had not. It was useless for him to pre- 
tend it had. His father knew his chief too well for that. 
There was no explanation as far as he could see for his 
presence there. What exactly his father would suspect he 
did not know. He had spent an industrious half-hour 
removing such articles as might provide those suspicions 
with a definite form. Before he left the flat he had turned 
the key fiercely of the bottom drawer of his writing-desk, 
and on all that it contained of powder puffs and scents and 
brushes, of beaded slippers and pale silk dressing gowns. 
He had taken before he left a long and careful reconnais- 
sance of the position. Was there left a single incriminating 
article in the bathroom, the bedroom, or on the bedroom 
mantelpiece? Was there anywhere a trace of Manon? He 
did not think so. There remained the flat simply, with its 
thick pile carpets, its well-sprung, deep-crimsoned chairs, its 
black framed etchings and lined rep curtains. The flat 
simply; but that in all conscience was enough. 

“As for Lloyd George,” his father was maintaining, “if 
I had my way that man would be expatriated. He used to 
say he was a democrat. Democrat,” he laughed scornfully, 
“T’ve no use for that sort of democrat. It’s going to be 
war to the knife between us and them.” 

His face grew hot and florid as he spoke. ‘The stiff 
butterfly collar had grown limp and grubby under the pres- 
sure of that ns throat. The black and white spotted 
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foulard tie was riding up above the line of the shirt, and his 
coat had worked back into a ridge behind his shoulders. 

“And as for that MacDonald,” he continued, “‘I believe 
he’s worse. He ought to have moved a capital levy in his 
first week. He’s a traitor too.” 

“Tf,” thought Christopher, “he can work himself into 
this fury of indignation over the supposed incompetence of 
some wretched minister, what in God’s name will he have 
to say to me?” 

Slowly, through the interminable deluge of Mr. Ham- 
mond’s rhetoric, the dinner passed beyond the stage of 
savories and coffee. “And what liqueur would you like, 
my boy?” 

Christopher shook his head. “Id rather not, thank you, 
father. Liqueurs make one feel thirsty.” 

“No. Very well then, I won’t either.” 

Mr. Hammond spent several minutes checking the vari- 
ous items on the bill; he then called the waiter’s attention 
to a couple of mistakes and under-tipped him. 

“Teach him a lesson,”’ he said. “Now,” he said as they 
stood in the glow of Piccadilly, “‘what’s the best way to this 
flat of yours? A number nine bus, change at Hyde Park 
corner. Right. There’s one. Let’s jump on it.” 

His father might, Christopher thought, have stood a taxi. 
A cold bus ride was a poor,sequel to a good dinner. If one 
had to economize it was better to economize in liqueurs. 
But then perhaps the Lancastrians were more accustomed to 
liqueurs than taxis. At any rate this grim, jolting journey — 
would delay a little longer the moment of revelation. 

The approach to number eighty-nine Polchester Road 
was not markedly impressive. It was a nondescript sort of 
street. ‘There were shops in it and a cinema, a couple of 
family hotels and a large block of flat. Mr. Hammond 
strode down it with a free swinging step. He was digesting 
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his dinner satisfactorily, and consequently was in a state of 
exuberant good humor. “It ain’t gonna rain no more,” he 
hummed, “Tt ain’t gonna rain no more.” ' “And you really 
find this part of the world more economical?” he said. 
“Myself I should have scarcely thought it would be. It 
must be a good quarter of an hour further from the city.” 

“The air’s better,” Christopher contrived to answer, and 
busied himself with a search for his latchkey. ‘Here we 
are, father,” he said, then added in a desperate rally, “I 
hope you'll like it.” 

Number eighty-nine had been once a generously dimen- 
sioned house, and there had been found room when it had 
been split into flats to make of the ground floor, in addition 
to a small hall, two large sitting-rooms opening into one 
another, and a thirteen-foot bedroom. Never though had 
Christopher realized quite how large it was till he followed 
his father into the larger sitting-room and turned the switch 
of the top light. His father gave a gasp of surprise and 
stood standing in the center of the room, his eyes traveling, 
as he turned, from floor to ceiling. Christopher’s effort to 
be the genial host was courageous but not successful. No 
_ reply was made to his suggestion that he should light the 

fire and fetch the whiskey. His father was walking round 
the room examining each article like an agent making an 
inventory. He fingered the soft silk of the cushions and 
the rep curtains; he pressed with his hands against the 
springs of the sofa and the armchair; he tapped with his 
heel upon the floor to test the thickness of the carpet. He 
looked closely for the signature of the thin, black-framed 
etchings, and lifted to the light a small mahogany tea-caddy 
of which Manon had made him a house-warming gift. 

“Um,” he said at last. “Now we’il see the other room.” 
Without a word Christopher flung open the dividing 
_ door between the sitting-rooms. “What,” his father said. 
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“Another sitting-room? Or do you sleep on that divan 
in the corner? ‘That’s it, I suppose.” 

“No, father, the bedroom’s beyond. The door’s behind 
that screen thing there.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Hammond, and resumed his examina- 
tion. He was conducting it more thoroughly now than he 
had done in the larger room. Not a single object escaped 
the process of valuation. Each article in turn was weighed 
and felt and prodded. “And now the bedroom,” he said. 
A couple of steps led down into what had been once a 
pantry. “Be careful, father,” Christopher warned him, 
“Tl go on and turn on the light.” On his father’s face as 
he stepped down into the lighted room there was an expres- 
sion of the most profound disgust. It was not perhaps, 
Christopher reflected, the sort of bedroom in which a north- 
country merchant would expect or hope to find his son. It 
was too obviously a woman’s room. A woman’s room from 
the oval pier glass, to the dressing-table with its five squared 
manipulation of lights and mirrors. A woman’s room with 
its wide low bedstead and hanging canopy of red satin, from 
the center of which was suspended a gilt cupid bearing in 
his mouth the bulb of a reading lamp. Mr. Hammond 
took one look at the room and then went out. His son 
followed him in silence. 

“Christopher,” he said when they were again in the 
farther room, “I know yery little about rents in London, 
so on that point I will say nothing. The price of furniture 
is, however, constant. ‘The furniture in this flat is for the 
most part entirely new. Its value I should estimate between 
five and six hundred pounds. That I know. I know also 
something about business methods. I know that a man does 
not put six hundred pounds into such a concern as this unless 
he expects to make a pretty large and a pretty quick profit 
on it. JI should in your landlord’s place expect a hundred 
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pounds a year at least in rent for the furniture alone; I 
should be surprised if the rent of the flat was less than four 
guineas a week. You must be paying, that is to say, at least 
six guineas a week in rent. Your salary is three pounds a 
week, The allowance I send you is fifteen pounds a 
quarter. Your total income does not cover your bare rent. 
You are wearing, however, what seems to me an extremely 
well-cut and therefore expensive suit. How do you man- 
age it?” 

Christopher murmured something about having been lent 
the flat, then realizing that such a confession would only 
intensify his difficulties, abandoned that defense, and 
remarked that he'd had a little luck lately. His father 
surveyed him with the most grave suspicion. 

“Betting?” he said. 

This was a source of unexpected affluence that had not, 
because of his complete ignorance of racing, occurred to 
Christopher. He welcomed the suggestion heartily. 

“Yes, father,” he said. ‘The turf. I didn’t write and 
tell you. I thought it might worry mother.” His confi- 
dence had returned in a sudden rush to him. That was a 
happy shot about his mother. 

“Um,” said his father, and the suspicion in his face 
changed to a tepid friendliness. “Making money on the 
turf, have you? Well, you’re cleverer than your father 
then. What are you backing for the Czsarewitch?” 

Christopher could not think of the name of a single 
horse that was running in the Czsarewitch. “I don’t bet 
much on the big races,” he said. “I prefer the smaller 
meetings.” 

“Then you ve nothing on the Cambridgeshire?” 

“No,” he answered hurriedly, “nothing on the Cam- 
bridgeshire.” 

“Then what are you betting on at present?” 
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Christopher’s fingers began to play anxiously with the 
lapel of his coat. He wished his father would not be so 
persistent. ‘“‘As a matter of fact, father,” he said, “I’ve 
decided not to do much betting for a bit. It’s tempting 
providence. I’ve had a first-class run of luck and the tide’s 
bound to turn. Don’t you think it’s wise, father?” 

“Very wise, my boy, very wise. And what was the race 
you made your biggest pile on?” 

Christopher’s eyelids closed over his eyes in a desperate 
attempt to remember the name of any horse that had won 
any race, to reconstruct a single line of those numberless 
conversations that he had overheard in buses, those number- 
less confessions of good fortune, of outsiders backed, of 
favorites that had justified a people’s confidence. Every 
day of the year he heard men speak of horses and races, of 
jockeys and starting-prices. And he could not now remem- 
ber one item of it. He could not think of a single horse 
that had during the last year passed the winning-post with 
the field behind it. ‘Tishy, Epinard, Sansovino, Donoghue. ~ 
‘The names danced before him; but in what connection, at 
what races, at what price. It was no good, he could not 
remember. His mind was like a gramophone record that 
had been held before the fire. 

“What race did you say, my boy?” his father was 
repeating, and once again that look of anger and distrust — 
was making its way back into his expression. 

Christopher drew a deep breath. ‘As a matter of fact,” 
he said, “I got my biggest winnings down at Newbury.” 

‘And on what horse, Christopher?” 

It was useless to retreat now. ‘There are some things no 
one forgets, and a poor man cannot pretend that he does 
not remember the name of the horse that rescued him from 
poverty. “There were four as a matter of fact,” he said. 
“Leander, Maraschino, Eros, and what was the fourth— 
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ah yes, Penelope.” Four good names, Chris thought, four 
sound, convincing sort of names, and there was no reason 
to suppose that his father would know enough of racing to 
know the winners of four small races at a small meeting. 
Unfortunately, the names had been too convincing. The 
horse Penelope happened to exist, and once some four 
months back Mr. Hammond had had the good fortune 
to entrust it successfully with a sovereign. He rarely gam- 
bled, and when he did, invariably lost. Penelope was a 
shining and singular exception. He had felt ever since a 
personal interest in the animal. He had followed his career 
from race meeting to race meeting, and he knew that 
Penelope had never been near Newbury in its life. 

“Penelope,” he said, “was not running at Newbury this 
summer.” 

“No,” Christopher echoed, “no.” He paused medita- 
tively. “No,” he said, “no, no more he was. You're quite 
right, father, he wasn’t. An absurd mistake of mine. It 
wasn’t Penelope. Of course it wasn’t. It was Ulysses—a 
natural association, father, of ideas. Have you studied 
Freud at all? It’s the rage here, you know. Extraordinarily 
interesting how often those theories of his work. I’ve got 
a friend who dreamt that he was climbing over a stile 


on a wet day, and his doctor told him that if he wasn’t 
> 


careful 

But you cannot digress even on a subject of which you 
are profoundly ignorant if a pair of ferocious eyes are 
staring at you with the unleashed fury of the militant paci- 
fist. Christopher’s excuses and Austrian psychology faded 
as so many other dreams have faded into the cold atmos- 
phere of reality. “Christopher,” Mr. Hammond said, and 
his voice thundered as the voice of doom, “there is no such 
animal as Ulysses. You know nothing about racing. You 
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have never made a farthing on the turf. Everything that 
you have told me is untrue. That is so, isn’t it?” 

Christopher nodded his head. ‘There was a point at 
which concealment became merely foolish. “You are quite 
right, father. It was quite untrue.” 

“Then where, Christopher, where does the money come 
from.to support this flat?” 

Christopher did not answer. He did not propose to tell 
his father where the money came from. And when one 
bluff has failed, it is injudicious to attempt another. 

~“T am your father, Christopher, I demand to know.” — 

‘And I am twenty-eight years old, and I have the right, 
to make my own arrangements.” 

It was many years since Mr. Hammond, except at politi- 
cal meetings, had been contradicted to his face. “Really,” 
he said, and as though overmastered by the effrontery of 
the assault, sat down suddenly in the room’s largest chair, 
his head leant back, and as he did so a curious perplexed 
expression replaced the look of indignant anger. He moved 
his head from side to side and sniffed once or twice hard. 
Puzzled and surprised Christopher stood’ watching him. 
‘Then with a sensation of alarm he understood. ‘There was 
one trace of Manon that he had not removed, the black 
silk, gold-tasseled cushion that lay always on the back of 
the chair in which she sat, the cushion which had become 
impregnated with the rich scent of her neck and shoulders, 
and which often on lonely evenings he held with closed 
eyes against his cheek, imagining in the breath of that rich 
scent that she was close to him. It seemed to him a desecra- 
tion that his father should be sniffing now contemptuously 
at something that was in its way a part of her. 

“Pshaw!” Mr. Hammond said. “That explains it then. 
A woman.” . 
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“No, father, no,” said Chris hurriedly. “Not that. Not 
a woman.” 

“Tf it’s not a woman then what is it? Good God! 
Christopher,” and he jumped to his feet, his face contorted 
with horrid disgust. “You don’t mean to tell me—you’re 
not one of that crowd, Christopher?” 

“Heavens, no, father!” he almost shrieked the repudia- 
tion. 

“Because if you are,” his father was continuing, “my 
son or not my son, I’d have you flung into gaol for it. 
That’s one thing I will not stand for. If I thought you 
were one of that crowd, Christopher a 

In spite of the moment’s harassment Christopher had 
never in his father’s presence felt more impelled to laughter. 
Manon would go into convulsions when he told it her. 

His father relapsed into his chair, the discussion had 
reached ‘its climax and he realized it. It could only now 
degenerate into an unseemly wrangle. As chairman of 
more than one board he had come to recognize the moment 
at which further discussion is unprofitable, when the ques- 
tion must be put and a vote taken. There was a moment’s 
silence, then he rose, walked out into the hall, put on his 
coat, and stood a dramatic figure in the doorway. 

“T see, Christopher,” he said, “that you are resolved not 
to tell me how you can afford to live in a style that we both 
know to be in advance very considerably of your income. 
You have a right, you say, to make at your age your own 
arrangements. I do not deny it. But you have not the 
right at the same time to make your arrangements and to 
receive an allowance from a parent who disapproves of 
those arrangements. You must be independent financially 
if you are to be truly independent, and that independence, I 
understand, is the privilege that you are claiming. From 
this week my allowance to you will cease. It will be 
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restored to you when you return to your former way of 
life, or when you decide to give me the explanation of 
your present way of life. A son has the right to be sup- 
ported by his parents as long as he is content to remain 
under the guidance of his parents. When he decides to 
follow his own road, in opposition to their wishes, he must 
make it for himself. That is all I have to say, Christopher. 
Im sorry. The subject will not be referred to again 
between us. Good night, my boy.” 

Ten seconds later the front door had closed behind him. 

“Damn!” thought Christopher. ‘That’s the worst of 
parents, they make you feel such a swine when they’re 
decent to you. In his way, I suppose, he really likes me. I 
couldn’t have told him though. Damn, oh damn, oh 
damn!” 

He did not when he next saw Manon describe the affair 
as he had intended to describe it, and as actually he sup- 
posed it to be, as a piece of dramatic comedy. He told her 
the facts simply; that his father had asked questions he — 
could not answer, and because he could not answer them 
had withdrawn his allowance. _ 

As he had expected, Manon accepted the news with 
equanimity. It did not seem to her a particularly exciting 
circumstance. It was unfortunate that he should have quar- 
reled with his father. But to quarrel with one’s parents was 
inevitable in the scheme of things. “As inevitable, my 
dear,”’ she said, ‘‘as measlés, and as easy to get over. Your 
allowance you say was fifteen pounds a quarter. Then I 
should think you’d better stop paying me any rent till they 
think better of it.” 

“T suppose so,” he said. He was not going to risk another 
argument, and besides, there was in fact no other basis on 
which it would be possible for him to maintain life on the 
scale that she required of him. 


CHAPTER XVI 
YOUNG LOVE PERPLEXED 


AS half-past six on the first Friday in November a 
message was brought to Mrs. Somerset that her son 
had just rung through to say that he would not be back 
for dinner. 

“Thank you, Susan,” said Mrs. Somerset, and continued 
her perusal of the French novel that had reached her that 
_afternoon from The Times Book Club. But the print 
danced before her eyes. 

“How abominably they print these books in France,” she 


thought. But three minutes earlier the typography had not - 


troubled her. She laid the book down on the small inlaid 
table at her side, rose to her feet and walked impatiently 
backwards and forwards up and down the room. 

There had been a good many such messages during the 
last four months; but they had been growing more fre- 
quent recently, alarmingly frequent. This was actually the 
third time in the last ten days. She had not expected this 
infatuation, whatever it might be, to last so long—two 
months at the outside she had given it. But it had lasted 
five. It was growing serious, 

That evening at dinner she asked her husband whether 
he had had any reports recently on Eric’s work. 

“Tt’s curious,” he replied, “that you should ask me that. 
I was talking to Merton about him only yesterday, and 
Merton isn’t too satisfied apparently. There’s nothing 
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tangible. But he’s not making the progress he had 
expected. There’s a leakage somewhere. That was 
Merton’s phrase as I remember it.” 

Mrs. Somerset nodded her head. It was what she had 
expected. A leakage somewhere. ‘The right phrase for it. 

She waited up that evening for her son’s return. His 
face would tell her, she knew, everything. It was after 
twelve when she heard his key turn in the lock. But she 
did not go out on the stairs to welcome him. She remained 
seated before the fire, her book between her hands, willing 
him to come to her. She heard him moving quickly about 
the hall, heard him climb quietly on tiptoe the first flight 
of stairs, heard him pause on the landing, then turn and 
open the drawing-room door. 

She raised her eyes from her book, casually, uncon- 
sciously, as though his return was the last thing on earth 
she had been expecting, as though indeed she had forgotten 
that he was not at home. 

“Well, Eric,” she said, “and have you enjoyed yourself?” — 

He nodded his head. “Quite, thank you, mother. It’s 
cold out,” and he moved over to the fireplace. She watched 
him closely. ‘There was a restless nervousness about his 
movements, a half-suppressed excitement, a light in his eyes 
that she had never noticed there before. 

“Will you want lunch early, dear, to-morrow?” she 
asked. “You didn’t tell me where you were playing 
football.” ? 

“T’m not playing to-morrow, mother. But [ll be out 
to lunch.” 

It was the first Saturday on which she had known him 
to have missed his football, but she made no comments. 
She sat back in her chair, waiting for him to speak. 

‘An amusing novel that?” he said, at last. 

~ “Quite. A bit difficult, though. Proust’s got a lot to 
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answer for. But then you don’t read Proust, Eric, do 
you? You should, I think. He’s an effort, but he’s worth 
it. There are certain things that Proust can give you, that 
you can get nowhere else. I doubt if any one has under- 
stood jealousy more completely than he has done. And it 
is a relief in these hurried days to find a writer who refuses 
to leave a subject till he’s exhausted it, who doesn’t mind if 
his work is lopsided in consequence. If he wants to describe 
a party, he describes it, and he’s prepared to give it as many 
pages as he thinks it needs. He won’t let himself be side- 
tracked by any Flaubertian technique. You ought to try 
him, Eric.” 

He was not listening, and she knew that he was not lis- 
tening. He was gazing into the fire with such an expression 
as she had seen on no man’s face for many years. That 
was how men looked when they have kissed for the first 
time a long-loved woman. And she waited, feeling that 
he would in a moment speak to her. 

“Mother,” he said at last, “have many of your friends 
married women older than themselves?” 

“A good many,” she answered him. 

*“And have they been happy?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘Who’s to say, Eric. The 
best people keep their feelings to themselves. It’s only the 
drabs who unpack their soul with words.” 

“But on the whole,” he insisted, “would you say that 
they are as happy as the other ones. Is there any real reason 
why they shouldn’t be as happy as the other ones?” 

“None at all, Eric,”? she answered, “none at all as far 
as I can see. I believe George Moore said once that after 
a woman had been on the stage five minutes you didn’t 
know what she looked like. She was either a good actress 
or a bad actress. And I think it’s the same with a wife. 
After you’ve been married to her two years you don’t know 
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‘how beautiful she is or how young she is. She’s either a 
good wife or a bad wife. You won’t see her as other people 
are seeing her. She may remain beautiful and young and 
attractive to you long after she has ceased to be young and 
beautiful and attractive to other men, or while she is young 
and beautiful and attractive to other men she may be none 
of these things to you. That is why I don’t think it matters 
if a woman is older than a man. ‘The capacity to retain is 
something other than the capacity to attract. The woman 
may lose her looks; she may, after ten years of marriage, 
be no longer a woman to attract a man were he to be 
meeting her for the first time. But that will not matter 
then, because it is impossible to expect the woman to whom 
you have been married for ten years to attract you in the 
same way that a woman will when you meet her for the 
first time. ‘There is only one static emotion, and that is a 
dead emotion.” 

Eric listened thoughtfully with his face turned from her. 
It was in this way always that their greatest intimacies were 
discussed, as subjects of impersonal conjecture. 

“And should you say,” he continued, “that it ought to 
make any difference if the woman has money and the man 
has not?” 

“Do you mean the man Kaving no capital, or the man 
being incapable of earning money?” 

“The man having no capital.” 

“To that I should say very certainly no. For if a man 
can earn money he has capital. His brain is his capital. 
The man who is capable of earning two thousand pounds a 
year has the life interest at five per cent. in a capital of 
forty thousand. He need not feel in the least ashamed of 
asking a girl with a capital of thirty thousand pounds to 
marry him.” 

And all the time she was speaking she was saying to 
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herself: “This evening my son has learnt that a woman 
older than himself and with a private income loves him. 
He is debating whether he should marry her or not. Most 
mothers would try, I suppose, to influence him one way or 
the other. But my son has to make his own life as his 
parents have. He is free to make of his life what he 
wishes. If he asks us for advice we should give him facts, 
but not opinions. He may hurt himself, but people have 
the right to hurt themselves; if they are worth anything 
they are the better for being hurt. A man must forge his 
own sword and his own shield; no experience can harm us 
if we make the right use of it.” 

“All the same,” she thought, “it’s going to bruise me 
pretty heavily, seeing him get hurt.” 

At one o’clock next day Eric stood waiting for Marjorie 
outside Romano’s. 

It was one of those surprising November days when the 
sky is blue and the air is soft, and there is a golden haze 
over the streets that have so long lain colorless. And as 
Marjorie stepped down from her taxi into the sunlit Strand 
it appeared to Eric that she was bringing the summer with 
her. She was wearing a light yellowy-brown coat and 
skirt with an orange and black handkerchief knotted at her 
throat, and a small brown felt hat pierced with a platinum 
_ arrow down low upon her forehead. From her wrist 
dangled the little moiré bag with the tortoiseshell clasp that 
he had given her. And on her lips and in her eyes flickered 
such an expression of contentment and repose as he had 
never before seen there. 

“She is happy,” he thought. “I have made her happy!” 
and a sense of giddying exultation rose in him. 4 

They did not speak as they walked side by side together 
up the stairs to the table he had reserved in the alcoved 
balcony. ‘Mr. Somerset, sir,” said the head waiter. “Yes, 
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this table, sir; the first one.” And he presented with an 

appropriate flourish the emblazoned menu card. 

But Eric at such a moment could not be worried by any- 
thing so prosaic as the ordering of food. “The lunch,” he 
said; “the top dish of every course,” and leant forward 
across the table so that he might be able to look the closer 
into that loved face. 

He could hardly believe that it had come at last, that 
yesterday those months of longing had been set at rest, that 
he had held her in his arms, that he had kissed her, that that 
calm oval face set in its helmet of dark brown hair had © 
been raised to his, that on those lips, so long desired, his lips 
had rested. He could not believe it, seeing her sitting there. 
So often before he had sat here looking at her in the days 
when she had seemed as unattainable as she was lovely. For 
so long it had seemed impossible that she could respond 

* to him. 

_ “I can’t believe it, Marjorie,” he said. “I can’t believe 
it’s really happened.” 

- From the end of the room beneath the clock the music 
swelled and softened, deadening the murmur of talk from 
the other tables. Islanded by that ebbing sea of sound, 
secure in the magic city of their enchantment, Eric and 
Marjorie smiled into each other’s eyes. 

“From the first moment that I sa Marjorie, I 
loved you. From the first moment.” His hands as he 
spoke were pressed tightly one upon another, so tightly that 
Marjorie could see the paling of the flesh about the finger- 
tips. “The moment you came into that dance club I knew 
that there could be no other woman in the world for me. 
It was exactly what one reads about in books. My heart 
stopped. It was like having a miracle happen before one’s 
face. And then I saw that you were coming to our table, 
and I realized that it was you that we were waiting a 
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and I didn’t know what to do or think. ‘I’m going to be 
introduced to her,’ I thought. And I didn’t know where to 
look. If I once looked at you, I thought, I should never be 
able to take my eyes off you. I had never seen any one so 
beautiful. I had never imagined that any one could be so 
beautiful. ‘They say, don’t they, that first impressions are 
deceptive. But I don’t believe it. One knows the first 
time; I’m sure one does. And whatever happens, one’ll 
come back to that first impression. I’ve always found that. 
If ever Ive disliked a person at a first glance, however 
much afterwards I may try and persuade myself that I was 
wrong, however much I may even imagine I was wrong, 
I always come back in the end to that first feeling. And 
it must, mustn’t it, be the same with love, Marjorie? I’ve 
never felt that before. I shall never feel like that again. 
Pil always love you, always, always, always.” 

Her head, as he spoke, was a little tilted back, her long- 
lashed eyelids closed upon her eyes, and her lips were a little 
parted, parted as though she were drinking in that flow of 
words; and into her face came such an expression of calm, 
of passive ecstasy as parched flowers must know when the 
rain refreshes them. 

“That first night we danced together, Marjorie,” he 
was saying, “at Lady Manon’s ball; that evening when I 
got back I lay with my hand beneath my cheek, the hand 
that had lain against your shoulder, and it was scented as 
you were scented, and as I lay there with that scent about 
me, I felt that my cheek was touching yours. And I won- 
dered if the moment would ever come when that would 
happen. And I thought that if it did, I shouldn’t care what 
else in life might happen to me. ‘I’ve had that,’ I should 
be able to say. ‘No one can take that away.’” 

He paused breathlessly. 
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“And now, Eric,” she asked, “how do you feel now 
that it has happened?” 

“Just as I knew I should.” 

For a moment she smiled at him, dazzlingly, intoxi- 
catingly, then turned away. “You're rather a dear,” she 
said, and through eyes a little misted she looked over the 
edge of the balcony at the noise and animation of the room 
below. Ah, to be loved like this, to have this warm mantle 
cast round one’s loneliness. To feel that some one cared, 
that some one really needed you. ‘To be able to make that 
some one happy; to have for giving the thing that more 
than anything else in life that one desired. With her head > 
still turned away she stretched out her hand to him across 
the table. 

As a small boy impatiently enough had Eric Somerset 
stood in the auditorium of a theater while the stalls were 
filling and the orchestra arranged their music and tuned 
their instruments. Every other minute he had demanded 
to be shown his father’s watch. “When’s it going to start, 
daddy?” he had complained. And he had always consid- 
ered himself defrauded when the music and not the play 
started at the advertised hour. He could never regard the 
music as part of the entertainment for which his father - 
had paid money at the box office. But never in the days of 
bare knees and sailor suits had he listened with greater 
impatience than on this afternoon to the orchestra’s tinkling 
prelude. His talk grew disjointed in fretful anticipation. 
If only it would begin; if only the great blaze of the 
electric skylight would be extinguished, leaving him alone 
with Marjorie in the peopled darkness, alone so that he 
might take in his the small hand that rested so temptingly 
on the dividing barrier of the seat. At last, on a chord of 
tripping gayety, the music ceased. There was a burst of 
clapping, a moment’s pause was filled with a buzz of talk, 
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and then from behind the heavy damask of the curtain came 
the glow of the footlights. Slowly the lamps in the dress 
circle dimmed, the house was a void of darkness. Once 
again was the orchestra agitated into a riot of melody and 
the curtain rose on a chorus of grenadiers parading in a 
green glade before a marble fountain. 

But for Eric the action of the plot, the words of the 
songs, the rhythm of the dances were a confused meaning- 
_ less torrent of sound and color. Within his fingers Mar- 
jorie’s hand had curled itself. From her body as it leant 
towards him emanated the subtle, penetrating scent of 
Quelques Fleurs. When the curtain fell and the audi- 
torium was again a blaze of light he looked round him 
pityingly at the vague rows of faces that radiated away 
from him. Poor creatures! There they sat, their eyes 
riveted on the stage, chained by the artifice of song and 
tinsel, the slaves of mummery. Did they realize that 

within a few feet of them, a real drama had been staged, 
that in that suffused shadow a real man and a real woman 
hesitated on the brink of an avowal. They might if they 
chose draw their vicarious excitement from the contempla- 
tion of another’s passion. But who that held in his the soft 
hand of a woman and heard in his ear the low whisper of a 
loved one’s voice needed the inflamed speeches of a mimic 
Juliet. What to him were those frenzies and heroics, to 
him who had found in his own life a deeper, a surer ecstasy. 

It was dark by the time the play was over. But in the 
gleam of its lighted windows and street lamps and electric 
sky-signs Shaftesbury Avenue seemed brighter than it had 
been in the brief glow of its winter sunshine. “It’s very 
beautiful,” said Marjorie, and she paused in the doorway 
of the theater, her hand upon his arm, 

Eric made no answer. Between them and the recurrent 
spectacle of a London street the radiant light of an illusion 
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hung its magic veil of transfiguration. ‘These newsboys 
who were rushing past him were not the same boys that 
had shrieked ‘Football results paper” on all those other 
Saturdays. ‘These were not the same cabs and buses that on 
ordinary days plied their unromantic passage from Picca- 
dilly to St. Giles Circus. This was not the Shaftesbury 
Avenue he had known since boyhood. It was the dream 
street of a dream city, or rather it was one of the streets 
in the new city that his love was building; all streets, all 
places, and all people would be different now. 

“Cab, sir?” a small boy darted up to him. “Cab, sir; _ 
get you a cab, sir? Right, sir. Yes, sir, at once, sir.” | 
“Oh Eric,” Marjorie objected, “it’s quite fine, we've 

tons of time. We could easily take a bus.” 

“T can’t kiss you in a bus,” he answered. 

‘Two minutes later she was in his arms, the soft palm of 
her hand was pressed against his cheek. Her mouth was 
a cool fountain that slaked his thirst, a fountain that was 
changed miraculously on the moment of its slaking into a 
flaming rose. 

“Oh, Marjorie, Marjorie,” he whispered, “I love you so! 
All the a eneon how I’ve been longing to be like es 
with you.” 

It was half-past five by the time they reached Mao 
flat. 

“We don’t want to ga out till about eight to dinner, do 
we?” Marjorie said. “We'll just sit about till then.” 

In the grate a large fire was slowly sinking into a dull 
steady glow that filled the room with color, that lighted the- 
chairs and pictures, that made of the deep cushioned chester- 
field a dark pool of inviting comfort. | 

“How lovely, Marjorie, how heavenly! Liet’s sit in the 
firelight till dinner-time.” a, 
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“Heavenly, Eric,” she laughed, “but very hot. I should 
be roasted in this coat and skirt. I must go and change it.” 

“Oh,” he pouted, “and you look so nice in that,” he 
added. 

“Perhaps you'll think I look even nicer in the other thing. 
Sit here and be good and wait for me. I shan’t be long,” 
and she gave him a quick kiss behind the ear, pushed him 
into the room, closed the door behind her, and tripped 
across the narrow strip of passage to her bedroom. 

Now that it had come at last, she was only surprised it 
had not some sooner. From the moment she had come to 
realize how much Eric cared for her, she had known that, 
were he to make love to her, she would not resist him. 
Without love she could not exist. She was only happy 
_ when she was being loved. To a man who really loved 

her she could not find it in her heart to deny herself; if 

that way she could make him happy. Had one the right 

to deny happiness? Besides, it was only in giving that she 

could fulfill her nature. How proud she had been on her 

wed@ing day in the knowledge that she had something to 

give that could make happy the man she loved. How 

proud, too, that it had been her privilege to give him 

through her pain that happiness. How proud she had been 

4 his eyes widen and grow dim with ecstasy. She 

not understand how a woman who loved a man 

could withhold herself. Why else had she given herself 
‘to Everard? Why else but because he had loved her and 
had wanted her, because he had made her happy through 

s love for her, and it would have been churlish, ungen- 
- erous, it would have shown a littleness of nature in her to 

have refused him a happiness that was hers to make for 
him? © Always she had been like that—always, except in 
- Ransom’s case. To him she had given herself selfishly: 
given herself because she had wanted to keep him, and 
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there had seemed no other way of keeping him. Physically 
she had never wanted men, not acutely that is to say. She 
could have done without. She wanted to be loved, to be 
cared for, to have kind things said to her. She would 
have been content with kisses if men had been. Men 
seemed to place so much importance on the actual fact of 
physical possession. She never had. What novelists de- 
scribed as “the last favor” had seemed to her always a 
very incidental moment. It was a caress, one way of many 
of expressing love. The woman, Balzac had said, who 
gives her mouth gives everything. But had he meant what 
so many people thought he meant. ‘That the woman who 
gave her mouth was ready to give everything; for he had — 
not written that. He had written that when she gave her 
mouth, she did in fact give everything. La femme qui 
donne sa bouche, donne tout, gave everything because there 
was no more to give. It was the supreme caress, to which 
all other caresses were incidental, or in which rather all 
other caresses were included. She had never given, never 
would give kisses lightly. In her whole life she had only 
kissed four men. Her husband, Everard, Ransom, and 
now Eric. Her husband was dead, and Ransom lost to her, 
and Everard no longer mattered. He had been in the back- 
ground of her life so long that she had come to take him 
for granted along with such other inconveniences of her li. 
as charwomen who broke plates, and laundries that tore 
underclothes. He was a lay figure now, a part of the - 
chorus. It was only Eric that mattered now. 

“Well, Eric, and do you prefer this to the coat and 
skirt?” She had stepped quietly across the passage, turning 
the handle of the door so that she should not be heard, and 
had stolen across the room to stand unexpectedly before him 
in the firelight. 

“Marjorie,” he gasped. “Marjorie.” 


s 
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Never had she seemed to him before so lovely and 
desirable; so soft, so fragrant. 

“Do you like it, Eric dear?” 

But in the wavering, deceiving firelight he could not see 
what she was wearing. Something rust red, he thought, 
or brown was it, he did not know; something soft and 
yielding though. Something soft and yielding like the 
green sheath about a flower. 

“Oh Marjorie,” he said. And his arms were fast about 
her, his kisses were on her lips, and he drew her on to her 
knees beside him, to sit there in the cushioned firelight, 
cheek resting against cheek; all that grace and slenderness 
caught close to him. 

“Marjorie,” he said at last. “I want to talk, Marjorie, 
seriously.” 

She stirred resentfully within his arms. 

“T don’t want to talk, Eric, I’m so happy here; let’s stay 


as we are.” 
But he persisted. “Really we must, Marjorie. We 


‘ought to have yesterday, but I was so happy.” 


“Can’t we go on to-day being just as happy?” 

“No,” he said, “really no. We must talk.” 

For answer she nestled the closer into his arms, and 
rubbed the velvet of her cheek softly against his mouth, 
and kissed him very gently behind the ear. 

“Really, Marjorie, please,” he said. 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Oh well, if you must, 
but you’re very difficult Eric. Well, what is it?” 

“Tt’s about us.” 

“What about us?” 

“Just us; what we are to do, I mean.” 

Marjorie shifted from his embrace. Why must he 
bother about that now? Why could he not leave it un- 
discussed till later? She could not bear the dissection of 
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warm feelings in cold blood. With a little shudder she 
jumped to her feet, shook herself, walked over to the 
standard lamp, switched on the light, and said in the most 
matter-of-fact voice: 

“Well, Eric, and what about it all?” 

She stood, her hand on the switch of the electric light, 
smiling down at him, tenderly, but wistfully, as though 
she were saying: “You know, my dear, you make things 
rather difficult.” 

““Why’ve you done that,” he asked. “It was so much 
jollier in the twilight. I don’t like that hard light, 
Marjorie.” | 

She laughed, a quiet, nervous little laugh. 

“Tsn’t that though what we want if we're to talk 
seriously, a bright clear light; and isn’t that what you’re 
going to do, my dear?” 

“T don’t like that light,” he said. ‘Come back, please, 
Marjorie—” 

The corner of her lips curved in a smile. “But we 
only turn lights out when we’re going to be romantic—_ 
and we’re going to be very serious, aren’t we, Eric, very 
serious and matter of fact?” 

“Please,” he said. ‘Marjorie darling, please”—said it 
on so genuine a note of feeling that her smile softened. 

“Very well,” she said. “Tl turn out the light, and 
then you shall tell me, Eric dear, exactly what you mean.” 
He did not answer though at once. He leant forward, his 
elbows supported on his knees, his fingers interlacedein front 
of them. 

“I mean—look here,” he said, “I love you, I love you 
frightfully, more than I ever thought it possible I could 
care for any one. And you do, you do care for me, Mar- 
jorie? You do, you do love me, don’t you?” 

She nodded. “Of course, Eric. Ive told you.” 
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If only he would leave the thing alone, leave it to take 
its course. He was so young, poor child, so inexperienced, 
arguing out as he was the details of each step before he 
took it. Why couldn’t he assume as other men would 
have assumed, in the mere fact of their being together here, 
that all this had been discussed and settled? Were words 
needed to explain that sort of thing, and such words too, 
such shambling, such uncertain words? 

“Then if you care, Marjorie,” he was saying, “if you 
really care; and you know how much I care; well then 
surely, Marjorie, couldn’t we decide——” 

But Marjorie could not bear it. She could not hear 
through to its end this stammered proposition that was 
reducing romance to a cold fact. 

“Oh why, why, why go on?” she said impatiently. 
“Surely you know, you must know, I’ve said I care—isn’t 
that*enough? Surely it’s enough for you, Eric.” 

_ “Then you will, Marjorie,” he said eagerly, “you will, 
really you will? ‘You care for me enough for that?” 

She shook her head wearily. 

“‘Haven’t I said so, Eric. Why force me any further? 

_ ITs it a thing that there’s any need for us to discuss? I’ve 

said yes, Eric. Let’s leave it there. For heaven’s sake 

let’s leave it there.” 

She could speak no further. Her face had been taken 

between his hands, and on her lips had been set the fervor 
of an enraptured kiss. ‘Oh Marjorie, my darling,” he 
was saying, “I’m so proud, so grateful. But when? Tell 
me, Marjorie, when, when, when?” 
She pulled herself away from him impatiently exhausted 
by his inexperience. “Oh Eric, I don’t understand you,” 
she said. “Why must you go on; why? Can’t you see I 
don’t want to talk about it?” 

She had drawn away from him and was leaning against 
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the far end of the sofa. Her hand was raised towards her 
heart, and her breath was coming quickly, painfully. She 
was hurt and angry and unhappy. It was so different from 
what she had expected. 

Eric had risen to his feet, and was standing, baffled and 
dazed, in front of her. 

“T don’t understand, Marjorie, I don’t understand,” he 
said. “It’s a thing we must discuss. “There are so many 
things, there are difficulties, there’s the money.” 

“Money!—what do you mean—money!” ‘The sen- 
tence was almost shrieked at him. 

“Money,” he replied stupidly; “why, of course there’s 
money. I’ve got very little you see, Marjorie. I don’t 
know what you expect ” 

He stopped, checked by the look of anger and once in 
her eyes. For a moment he thought she was going to cry, 
then the expression of her face hardened. 

“You'd better go, Eric,” she said quietly. “We've said 
all that we can say profitably to one another: You'd — 
better go.” 

Eric stepped backwards, his fingers pulled helplessly ‘at 
his tie. It was like a nightmare, a succession of unaccount- 
able happenings. 

“T don’t understand, VMerone I don’t understand,” 
he said. 

“Perhaps not,” she answered. ‘Why should ie I 
was mistaken. You'd better go.” | - 

His eyes widened with surprise and misery, widened and 
welled with tears. “I don’t understand, Marjorie,” he 
repeated. “Surely, surely one’s got to discuss these things 
before one marries.” 

“Marries!” The word came in a gasp from between 
her lips. : 
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“Yes, marries. I want to know, I must know how soon 
we can be married.” 

She raised her hand despairingly across her forehead, 
pushed back her fringe and ran her fingers through it. 

“Married,” she repeated. “So that’s what you meant 
then, was it?” 

“Of course, Marjorie. What did you think I meant?” 

She shook her head. “I don’t know. I didn’t know 
what you meant. Marriage—that’s what you meant then? 
You want to marry me?” 

“What else could I mean? What else could any one 
mean when they fall in love?” ; 

“Exactly, Eric, what else?” She gave a little laugh, 
sat down slowly on to a footstool beside the chesterfield, 
and leant forward, her head resting on her hands—leant 
forward and remained there rigid. Eric sat watching her, 
wondering what to do. What did one do at such a 
moment? And what sort of a moment was it? What 
had happened, what was happening? What was worrying 
her? God knew what he had done. 

He stepped away from the fireplace, moved across to the 
chesterfield, seated himself behind her, and bending for- 
ward, lifted her head so that it lay back against his knees. 
Very gently, very tenderly, his fingers stroked her cheek. 
For several minutes they sat in silence, then suddenly 
Marjorie seized his hand from her face, and pressed it 
fiercely, gratefully, despairingly against her lips. 

“‘You’re rather a dear,” she said. Her face was turned 
from him so that he could not see it, but in her voice there 
was the sound of tears. And again there was silence 
between them, while his fingers stroked at the smooth satin 
of her cheek. 

“T’m sorry,” he said at last. “I don’t know what I’ve 
_ done, darling Marjorie, to offend you, but I’ve done some- 
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thing. I’ve hurt you somewhere. I don’t know how I’ve _ 
done it. I don’t know what I’ve said. But whatever it is, 
forgive me, please, please, forgive me, Marjorie.” 

“There’s nothing to forgive, Eric.” 

“Surely though, Marjorie 

“There was nothing. I was being silly. There was 
nothing, Eric.” Her voice was dead, toneless, lifeless, 
colorless. He had never heard her speak like that before. 

“Then if there’s nothing, Marjorie, if there was nothing, 
then—then—you’ll marry me, Marjorie.” | 
She shook her head. 

“No, Eric. I’m very sorry. That’s not possible.” 

“But why, Marjorie, why—” he pee 

“Because is 

“Because what?” 

‘Because a lot of things.” 

“As for example.” 

She paused before she answered. 

“Oh, well—money, I suppose, for one.” 

He caught her up eagerly. “Money, yes I know, Mar- 
jorie, that’s what I was saying at the beginning, and you 
said———” 

“We were talking at cross purposes just then, Eric.” 

“T know. I felt, I didn’t understand, but money you 
see—well I know I’ve practically nothing now, but my 
parents would allow me something, and I shall soon be in 
a position to earn something at the bar. I know it sounds - 
rather a rotten sort of offer to make a girl, but I shall get 
there in the end, Marjorie, I know I shall. And with you 
to work for Pll la big things, I swear I will. I?ll make 
you proud of me.” He spoke in short, broken, agitated 
sentences, “We could live here at first,”” he added. 

“We couldn’t live here, Eric, if I married.” But he 
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was too excited to notice the curiously restrained tone in 
which she answered him. 

“Because of the added income-tax,” he said hurriedly. 
“T had thought of that, and I did feel that it was a pretty 
rotten thing to ask one’s wife practically to support one and 
to give up a great chunk of her income because of one. 
But if two people really care for each other. I wouldn’t 
dare ask you if I didn’t care so much. I know one oughtn’t 
to ask a girl to marry one unless one can support her. But 
what is one to do, Marjorie, if one falls in love when one 
can’t support one—and well a girl who’s got money as 
you have?” 

“T’ve got no money, Eric.” She spoke in the same tone- 
less note that had he been himself less eager would have 
warned him. 

“But, Marjorie—but you must have some. Why, there’s 
the flat. It can’t be cheap.” 

“T’ve my war pension,” she said. “It’s not much, and 
Tl lose that when I marry. I’ve nothing else. Or rather, 
if I marry I'll have nothing else.” 

“But then I don’t see—” he paused meditatively. “Oh, 
why, of course,” he said. “I see—how stupid of me. 
Your husband’s money, the money he left you; it was only 
yours so long as you didn’t marry. What a rotten shame. 
Oh, I’m sorry, I shouldn’t have said that, still though— 
well, if it’s like that, I’m pretty sure my people would see 
me through for a bit, at any rate till I’m making my own 
way. If that’s what has happened.” 

““My husband,” she said, “left me eighty-seven pounds.” 

She had not once looked at him as they spoke. She had 
leant forward, her chin resting against her knees, staring 
fixedly at the glowing heap of coals. And her voice had 
retained throughout the same dead level of intonation. 

“Eighty-seven pounds,” Eric repeated. 
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She nodded. “Eighty-seven pounds. And there was a 
gratuity, I’ve forgotten what. Not much at any rate.” 

“Eighty-seven pounds. Then—then—” he rose to his 
feet abruptly, walked across the room, and stood, his hands 
behind his back looking out through a slit where the cur- 
tains had been half-drawn on to the swaying leaflessness 
of Regent’s Park. For a full five minutes he must have 
stood there while Marjorie sat motionless before the fire. 
Then he turned quickly and stood in front of her. 

“Marjorie,” he said, and he spoke impatiently. “I don’t 
understand. ‘There’s a mystery here, and I don’t know 
what it is. And I’ve a right to know. What is it, Mar- 
jorie? Why is it that you’d have no money if you married? 
Why have you been so queer from the moment we began 
to discuss this thing? What is it? I must know, Marjorie. 
What is it?” 

She raised her face to look at him. 

“You’re very young, Eric,” she said. 

“What do you mean—young?” 

“T mean—well an older man, Eric, he wouldn’t have 
asked those questions. He’d have left them to solve 
themselves.” 

“T don’t understand what you mean.’ 

“T didn’t expect you to, my dear.” 

He tapped the ball of his foot impatiently upon the 
carpet. 

“Don’t let’s talk in parables,” he said, and his voice had 
grown almost brutal now. “I want to know the truth. 
I’m going to know the truth. You’ve got to tell me, 
Marjorie.” 

Her eyes did not leave his face, they had Bron) wide 
and mournful and a little pitying. 

“And I could have made you very happy, Eric.” She 
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murmured the words softly to herself rather than to him, 
and he did not catch them. 

“What did you say?” he said. “I didn’t hear you.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” she answered. “It wasn’t any- 
thing.” She lifted herself to her feet and stood beside 
him, raised her hands and took the lapels of his coat 
between her fingers. 

“Eric,” she said, and her voice was soft now, very soft 
and very wooing. “You do love me, don’t you? ~- And 
aren’t I the first woman you’ve ever loved?” 

He nodded his head. 

“T’ve never loved any one before Marjorie. I feel that 
I can never love any one again.” 

“Very well, then, Eric, kiss me, please, just once— 
now sit down there; no, no, not again. One day you'll - 
understand that kiss. Now listen.” 

And turning her back to him, she knelt before the fire, 
her hands stretched out towards the blaze. 

“You'll understand that kiss one day,” she said, “because 
you'll remember that it was the last time you ever kissed, 
loving her, the first woman that you ever loved. I’m not 
saying that we shall never kiss again. But I shall never 
again mean to you what I’m meaning to you now. I shall 
be a different woman, or rather you'll be seeing me as a 
different woman. Because you know, my dear, the woman 
you’re seeing now isn’t me at all.” 

But he was too hungry for the truth to listen to her. 
“For God’s sake, Marjorie, don’t talk to me in parables. 
I don’t know what you’re meaning, or what you’re saying. 
I’m in a fog and I want to be out of it. Do, do, Marjorie, 
I must know.” 

“Oh Eric, Eric,” she sighed. “Why must you worry 
so? Why can’t you let us be happy as we are, as we were 
half-an-hour since? Why must you drag into the light 
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so much that was better in the darkness?) Why, why— 
oh Eric, why?” 

“Because I love you, because I want you to be my wife. 
I insist on knowing. It’s my right to know.” 

“Your right, your right, how you men talk about your 
rights. As though I hadn’t the right to my own life, and 
the right to live it as I choose. You wouldn’t understand, 
Eric dear. However long I talked to you, however much 
I tried to explain to you, you’d never understand. You’re 
so young, Eric. You still think that you can get a thing 
both ways. And you can’t, my dear, you can’t. ‘That’s — 
one of the rules of life. It hurts learning it. And you 
haven’t learnt it. There’s no right or wrong. ‘There’s 
simply the lesser of two evils. And if you’re selfish you 
choose the way that will hurt yourself the less; and if 
you're unselfish the way that'll hurt others less. That’s 
all there is to it, my dear; believe me, that’s all there is 
to it.” 

Her body rocked sideways as she spoke, sideways and ~ 
forwards in a sort of circle. And the intensity with which 
she spoke aggravated Eric’s impatience. He jumped t 
his feet, and put his hands upon her shoulders. 

“Stop,” he half shouted, and as he shouted shook her. 
“Stop, I tell you, stop. I’ve heard enough of this. You’re 
torturing me with all these riddles. I want the facts. 
I must have the facts. Give them me, Marjorie, give 
them me.” ‘ 

She shook her head wretchedly. . 

“It’s no good,” she said, “it’s no good my talking. 
You wouldn’t understand me. You’d better go and ask one 
of your friends. They'll know, they'll give you them.” 

- “My friends!” he gasped. “My friends—they know 
and I don’t know. What do you mean? Which of my 
friends?” 
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“Any of them. The ones I know, at least.” 

“Ransom Heritage?” 

“Oh no,” she said quickly. ‘No, no, not Ransom; 
don’t go to him. Simon Merivale, he knows, he’ll tell you. 
You can ask him if you want to know. You'll get the 
facts from him. ‘That’s what you want, isn’t it? Just 
the facts. Not how it happened, nor why it happened, 
but just what happened. You think the facts explain 
everything. Most people do. And they mean nothing, 
nothing, nothing. With me, especially, they mean 
nothing, they explain nothing. And you'll judge me by 
the facts. Of course you will. Every one does judge by 
the facts. And they mean so little, so little, if people 
only knew. Simon Merivale will tell you. You go to 
him, he knows, he’ll tell you. And then when he’s told 
you, come back to me or not, just as you think fit. Don’t 
stand there, though, looking at me like that. Go.” 

“‘Aren’t we going to dine together?” 

The corners of her mouth were raised in half pitying, 
half ironical amusement. “Is it likely?” she said. “In 
your present mood you would be such entertaining 
company.” 

“Don’t be sarcastic, Marjorie.” 

She lifted herself from the floor, for one moment looked 
at him, then laughed. 

“Not sarcastic, Eric,” she said. “Why, what else is 
there left for me to be?” 


CHAPTER XVII 
IN A TURKISH BATH 


1 only I were a Massochist,” reflected Simon Meri- 
vale, as he came down the steps of his dentist’s house, 
“T should have had a thoroughly enjoyable three-quarters 
of an hour. As it is I have been supremely wretched. It’s 
curious, but the more of a philosopher one becomes, the 
more incapable of enduring pain one grows. I must now 
endeavor to award myself some compensating entertain- 
ment. ‘The old war-horse must be amused.” 

For a moment he toyed with the idea of a surprise call 
on Manon Granta. He had not seen her since the evening 
of her dance. He had in fact only seen her on two other — 
occasions: at the Wolves, and the morning when he brought 
back her cloak to her. Three times in all. But though 
nothing had been said, a good deal in those three times 
had passed between them. It would be rather jolly to 
go on and see her. Jolly, but wiser, perhaps, not. Why 
complicate one’s life? It was curious how one’s attitude — 
to women altered as one grew older. At twenty you 
thought of little else. "Nearly every time you met an 
attractive woman you asked yourself whether she would 
be likely to yield to you. After thirty you reversed the 
process. You didn’t ask whether she would yield to you, 
you asked whether you would like her to. 

It was the ambition of every young man to have a 
mistress. But women as a whole were not interested in 
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quite young men. And by the time one had come to be 
attractive to them, one no longer wanted them; or rather 
it was not that one no longer wanted them, but one had 
got them into some sort of focus with one’s other tastes. 
There were a great many things that one enjoyed, which 
a limited income and a limited amount of leisure allowed 
one only occasionally to enjoy. The indulgence of one 
taste precluded the indulgence of another. He would 
himself like to possess a racing stable, a motor car, a 
town and country house. He would like to hunt, and 
play polo and play cricket, and do winter sports. But he 
could not do all these things. He had neither the money 
nor the time. He had to make a choice. He had to deny 
himself some things in order that he might enjoy others. 
He never raced because he preferred hunting. If he took 
his leave in January for winter sports he would be unable 
to go on a couple of very pleasant cricket tours in August. 
And he preferred cricket to ski-ing. It was rather the 
same with women. If one went in for women, one hadn’t 
the time or the money for much else. And he didn’t want 
to give up theaters and first editions, and dinner parties 
at the Rag. On the whole, he felt his life was better 
without the complications of a love affair. It was all very. 
well for men like Ransom Heritage who had nothing to do 
with their time except to pass it. He had his job, and he 
had his friends, and one way and another a good many 
interests. 
_ What was happening, though, by the way to Heritage? 

There had been trouble with Mrs. Fairfield he had 
gathered. He did not know who had told him. It was 
curious the way those things got round. He had heard it 
somewhere. 

Those things always did get out, discreet though Ransom 
was. He had hardly ever spoken about Mrs. Fairfield. 
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He had told him, both because he was his oldest friend 
and also because it was the best way of stopping scandal. 

“T’d better tell you the whole thing,” he had once said. 
“T’d rather you did know anyhow. | Besides, people are 
bound to start talking soon, and they’ll ask you questions, 
and if you don’t know the answer to them you'll start 
asking other people. ‘That’s the way the trouble starts. 
Mrs. Fairfield is a war widow, and she’s looked after by 
a cotton merchant who means to marry her if his wife 
divorces him. ‘Those are the facts, and that’s about all 
there is to it.” 

It was nearly a year ago that Heritage had said that 
to him, and since then they had scarcely more than a 
couple of times referred to it. ‘The situation had continued, 
apparently, on the same lines till it had been discontinued. 
An impossible situation. One that was better ended. And 
yet, as Heritage had once said himself, it was easy enough 
to drift into things. 

“Td better ring the old boy up, I think. We might doa 
Turkish bath together.” 

“A wire to Heritage,” he said, “telling him to meet me 
at the R.A.C. at half-past four, and till then a comfortable, 
lazy couple of hours at the Rag.” 


Simon Merivale arrived at the R.A.C. at one minute to 
the half-hour to find Ransom reclining, his hands driven 
deep into his trouser pockets, in the least uncomfortable 
of the straight-backed chairs that the round hall of the 
club possessed. 

“T am not going to droleginele Simon said. “It is you, 
not IJ, that are unpunctual.” | 

“On the contrary,” said Ransom, “I arrived here at 
the exact time that I intended, which was twenty-four 
minutes past. On the rare occasions when I come here 
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I can’t resist the temptation of letting loose one of your 
page-boys. I sit here in this elaborate hall with the busts 
of Roman emperors about me, and I hear echoing through 
innumerable passages, ‘Captain Simon Merivale,’ and I say 
to myself, ‘Did I really start all that. It gives me a fine 
sense of my own importance. If ever I were to write a 
play I should stage the first act of it in this hall. I would 
make a symbolic pockeronntt out of those ceaselessly 
shouting page-boys,” 

“Symbolic, brother? But of what?” 

“Oh, anything. Just life, or of the desires, perhaps, 
the desires which disturb and undermine our comforts. 
We should be so comfortable but for our desires, and it 
would be a sound analogy. A club’s a refuge from life. 
It’s a place where a man can sit and smoke and forget 
he’s got a wife and a family and a business; and then in 
comes a nuisance of a page-boy to tell him that he’s 
wanted on the ’phone, or that somebody has come to see 
him, which is life shaking him out of his contentment. A 
fairly close parallel, I think.” 

They had relinquished as they talked their hats and 
sticks and gloves to the superintendent of the cloakroom, 
turned and walked slowly across the hall, downstairs 
towards the bath. Very cool and green it looked, the 
water of the large,- wide swimming bath; very cool and 
green, retaining seemingly in its quivering, translucent 
depths on this November day the hues and sense of 
summer, making you feel as you looked at it that you had 
stepped but a moment since from the heat of a June day 
into some shaded prospect; your ears were half strained 
to hear from behind the marble alcoves the tap of the 
croquet balls and the ping of a tennis racquet and the shout 
of a girl’s voice: “Forty love. Well played, partner, well 
played.” 
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“One could amuse oneself a lot in this place,” said 
Merivale, “if only one had it to oneself.” 

There can be few places more utterly reposeful than 
a Turkish bath. It is the negation of all effort, the parody 
of death. Behind you at the door you leave your worldly 
goods, your watch, your keys, your diary, your money. You 
take with you only the masseur’s tip. 

““As the dead,” murmured Merivale, “carry their two 
pences to Charon.” 

A boy kneels at your feet to unlace your shoes. With 
silent, unassertive tread you pass into that muted atmosphere. 
The attendant who directs you to your cubicle does not raise 
his voice above a whisper; like some ghostly ministrant he 
draws your curtain, switches on your light, leaves two 
towels beside you on the couch. You do not speak as you 
undress, you wrap the towels about you and walk to the 
place of judgment, the implacable tribunal, the tall brass 
weighing-machine that does not lie, that deals out with 
bandaged eyes to the rich and poor, the just and unjust, the — 
fat and thin, impartial justice. Thus and thus, it says, 
you have behaved since your last coming here. Thus and 
thus has it fared with you in that other world. You have 
indulged your fleshly pleasures; you have overeaten and you 
have overdrunken. Potatoes have you not avoided, nor 
unburnt bread and beer in large quantities has been your 
portion. You have in the last four weeks put on four 
pounds. And with bowed head you bend before your 
sentence. “Go forth,” it says to you, “and be cleansed. 
Loose from you in my chambers of eternal heat the bonds © 
of gluttony, and on your coming again see that you have 
not slipped back into the ways of folly.” And you step 
from the platform and push open the swinging soundless 
door, and the immense mantle of heat is cast upon you, 
and you sink into a canvas chair and are at peace. 
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For a few moments you turn listlessly the pages of an 
evening paper, then even the effort of reading grows ex- 
cessive, and you lie back waiting for the fine dew of sweat 
to break out along your legs and arms. You are safe, 
armored, shut away. For two hours nothing can molest 
you. All is quiet. Only an occasional murmur of con- 
versation, the rustle of a newspaper, the clap of hands to 
summon some swift and silent servitor. 

“How wise the Romans were,” said Merivale, “to 
commit suicide in their baths. The genuine euthanasia. 
No one who is really warm can be unhappy. There is no 
anodyne like heat. Do you remember how at school we 
used to sit on the hot-water pipes in our study on the 
evenings before we were going to be caned. It was more 
effective than the most elaborate padding. And it’s not 
only physical, it’s mental. There was a man at the club the 
other day who left untouched on his plate the greater 
portion of a most excellent salmon steak. Now there’s only 
one thing that that particular fellow cares for more than 
food, and that’s wine, so I suspected there must be some- 
thing pretty wrong with him. 

“There is,’ he said. ‘My salary is drawn to the end of 
January. The limit of my overdraft is reached. My 
tailors are growing restive. I have received, however, a 
tip. Archimedes for the 2.30. I have put on it the 
remainder of my balance which is ten pounds, the odds 
were 30 to 1. In half-an-hour’s time I shall either have 
made £300 and be in a position to pay the majority of my 
bills and find myself in addition with a useful degree of 
credit, either that or I shall be for the next three months 
without any tangible means of livelihood. Are you sur- 
prised that I should not feel hungry?” 

“The next half-hour we spent beside the tape machine. 
Three favorites in succession justified the world’s con- 
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fidence. ‘It is time now,’ my friend asserted, ‘for an 
outsider.’ Slowly the minutes passed. 2.30, 2.35, 2.40. 
Then the machine began to tick. ‘2.30, it went. ‘Sardou, 
Lucifer, Barabbas.’ 

“ ‘Well, and what now?’ I said. He was not a man to 
welcome sympathy. 

“‘T am going,’ he answered, ‘to have a Turkish bath.’ 

““And indeed you know he could not have chosen better. 
Where else could be have found a completer peace; where, 
brother Heritage, where, I ask you?” 

“Yes,” replied Ransom with an air of profound finality. 
&Ves,”? 

Simon Merivale turned in his chair and eyed him sternly. 

“That is not the right answer, brother,” he said sadly. 
“T suspect that you were not listening to me. It is very 
foolish of you. I shall only pass through this world once. 
You should let me be of what help I can to you. It’s very 
foolish of you, brother, very foolish. However. of 

And he relapsed into the dampening comfort of his chair. — 

“Tt’s no use, I suppose, my talking if you won’t listen.” 

“Quite,” Ransom answered, “quite.” 

And indeed it was not possible in the heat of a Turkish 
bath to follow the thread of even the simplest argument. 
One should be content for certain moments to be the 
creature of sensation simply; an organism that could feel 
but could not reason. ‘The paper that Ransom had been 
reading slipped off his knees on to the floor. He lay back 
and closed his eyes, and let memory have its will of him. 
And as always when he relaxed the pressure of immediate 
concerns there stood before him the details of that October 
morning when he had heard over the telephone and for 
the last time the sound of Marjorie’s voice. Since then 
he had seen nothing of her, had heard nothing of her; — 
nothing definite at least. Some one had said something, 
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somewhere, though, about young Somerset. Two bar- 
risters in the short bar at the Troc. ‘Young Somerset,” 
one of them had said, “what’s he playing at just now? 
He’s doing no work. Merton’s perfectly sick with him. 
He’ll muck himself up for good if he’s not careful.” 
“Some woman, I believe, a married woman,” the other 
had answered. “I saw them dancing together at Claridge’s 
the other week. From the way he was looking at her, he 
must be mad about her.” “And what’s she like? Pretty 
awful?” “Oh no, not at all,” the answer had come. “A 
nice, quiet-looking sort of girl, brown hair, not bobbed or 
anything, but a fringe. And a very jolly simple sort of 
frock, a gray mauvy sort of thing.” 

There was no proof, of course, that it was Marjorie. 
‘There must be women enough in the world with brown 
fringed hair and gray-mauve frocks. But it was about 
Marjorie that Eric had asked those questions in the 
morning after that evening at the Wolves. And a fever 
of jealousy had seized him, and he had left his drink 
unfinished and walked out angrily into Piccadilly. He 
remembered reading in a novel once that no man under 
forty ended a love affair without a fori oferelief.. And _ 
vat the time he had felt that.to~be.trues’ However pee} 


“one might have loved, one was glad always to regain one’s : 


\ freedom, to be at liberty to go where one liked, to do So what, | 
_one liked  liked-ton -tonttiake love where’ one likede It was she first.) 


< weeks ks only o: of a. love affair that were _exciting, “How 
mysterious, “how strange seemed” through ‘the “gold-drenched 
mist of a September morning the most familiar, the most 
prosaic landscape. And how wonderful for a while did 
that woman seem who wore love’s glowing garment of 
illusion. But the mist faded, the garment fell. It was 
the same landscape on which day after day one’s eyes had 
rested, and the one woman became like all the others. 
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Long ago Ransom had noticed that usually within a month 
he began to find himself addressing his companion at odd 
moments by the name of her predecessor. “Now that’s 
curious,” he had thought. ‘One would have supposed that 
it would be at the beginning that one would be making 
mistakes like that, at the beginning before that other 
memory had been supplanted. Why should I be making 
the mistake now, after several weeks, when this girl has 
become a part almost of my life?” Later he had found the 
explanation. A woman in the early days of a love affair is 
new and strange and marvelous. She is unique, and for 
what is unique there can be but one name, one label. But 
when she is no longer new and strange and marvelous, 
when she has ceased to be unique and-has become one of sev- 
eral, then her personality loses its clear outline, the impact 
she makes upon the consciousness is similar in every detail to 
the impact that has been made upon it at other times by 
other women. And in the unguarded drowsy moment it is 
impossible to recognize whether the impact is being hice by | 
her or by another. “In fact,” he had decided, “when I 
start eine a girl by the name of another eo I shall know 
that it’s about time the show was ending.” 

With Marjorie, though, that had never happened, never 
once had he found himself calling her by that other name. 
Always she had been distinct to him, always herself. And 
yet never strange or enigmatic, never mysterious. Some 
people might call her obvious. But she was not that any ~ 
more than a tale by Turgenev could be obvious. She was 
like one of those pools that are so clear, you cannot tell 
how deep they are. It had always amused him to liken his 
friends to writers, and of Marjorie he had always thought 
in terms of Turgenev. She was profound as Turgenev was 
profound, and as beautiful as Turgenev was, with the same 
kind of seemingly effortless perfection. He had known no 
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woman who had seemed to him more intrinsically pure. 
And if she was weak, was not weakness perhaps the com- 
plement of her qualities. 

He had made no effort to replace her, had felt indeed 
that it was impossible to replace her. In time, of course, 
he would find himself wanting another woman, would find 
himself perhaps imagining himself in love with another 
woman. But it would not be the same. He had never felt 
for any one quite as he had felt for Marjorie. He had felt 
more intensely for other women. ‘That wild passion that 
eight years ago had torn him, that did not come twice in 
life. It had been a madness that, a divine madness. ‘That 
full ivory white face, with black, wide-set, unfathomable 
eyes, and its black mane of hair dragged backwards from 
the forehead, not for one moment had he been rid of it: it 
had been beside him as he marched westward through 
Poperinghe towards Potije; beside him as he had drunk 
and joked and rollicked in the mess; beside him as he had 
staggered along a duck-board track, between a maze of 
shell-holes, under the flickering radiance of the Very light; 
_ beside him as he had leant cold and wet and stiff against a 
bulwark waiting for the dawn; beside him during those 
long, sleepless nights of tormented jealousy behind the lines 
when he had watched the minutes tick away on the 
illuminated dial of his watch. Ten to eleven, he had told 
himself, the theaters are emptying now. She is standing 

in the stalls while a man helps her into her cloak, the 
ermine cloak that he has lifted so often and so impatiently 
from her white shoulders. They will be going on to dance 
together. They will be sitting side by side at a small round _ 
table. The magic mantle of music will be cast over them. 
She will lean forward on her elbows, her eyes, through the 
trailing smoke of her cigarette, will be smiling softly. The 
infinite spell of her fascination will be hard upon him. 
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They will dance, and as they dance her troubling fragrance 
will rise from her. Ah God, that some other man should 
be beside her, pressed close to her, desiring her! Minute by 
minute he had watched on the illuminated dial the slow 
passage of those hours that for her would be passing on feet 
so swiftly sandaled. Two o’clock at last. Ciro’s would be 
closed. ‘They would be standing in the hall waiting for the 
taxi. The huge, fat commissionaire would be mumbling 
to the driver the address in Hertford Street. They would 
be alone together in the warm darkness, the darkness that 
would be perfumed by her presence. And then, what then? 
Night after night as the hand had crept forward from two 
to three he had lain biting into his arm in tortured recollec- | 
tion of all those other nights at Ciro’s, and how they had 
_ ended in a torrent of enraptured kisses. Ah, the long nights 
~ of ecstasy! Say what they would, you only cared once like 
that. 

But then perhaps he had never been in love with Mar- 
jorie; not been in love with her, but had loved her. - 
Perhaps that was why he had acted as he had; and acting 
as he had, perhaps why he had lost her: because he had 
loved her instead of being in love with her. To be in love 
with some one—was it just this, to be possessed of a wild, 
greedy hunger, a selfish desire to take and keep, to growl 
over in one’s lair, to share with no one? ‘You did not feel 
like that towards some one that you loved. You accepted 
them on their own terms:for what they were, because you — 
loved them. Was that why he had allowed the compromise 
of their relationship to continue? Or was it laziness simply, 
laziness and selfishness, and a reluctance to disturb the 
background of his life? It was a mingling of motives 
probably, as indeed most things were. It had been so easy 
to let things drift, to say, “This will have to be settled 
soon,” and leave it there. And besides, he had for so long 
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come to accept her in that setting, as a woman living under 
another man’s protection. He had known it within a few 
days of meeting her, and all through that long six months 
of platonic friendship he had recognized the presence of 
that other man in the background of her life. A stationary, 
unobtrusive presence there, a presence of which one ceased 
to take account. And when the nature of their relationship 
dad changed there had seemed no reason to regard him, that 
other man, as any the less negligible than he had been 
before. It was not either as though from the beginning he 
had foreseen or indeed desired such a change in their 
relations. He was of those who can be content with a 
woman’s friendship. He had had, as far as he would ever 
have it, the grand passion of his life. And he had outgrown 
the taste, never particularly acute in him, for promiscuous 
romances. His chief concern had been the retention of 
Marjorie’s friendship; and with his fifteen years’ experience 
behind him it had seemed that their intimacy was more 
likely to be retained if it was not built on a physical basis. 
And that, he supposed, must have been the exact opposite 
of what Marjorie had felt. “You can only keep a man,” 
he could imagine her to have reasoned with herself, ‘one 
way. Even that way you may not keep him. But any 
other way it is impossible. Sooner or later some other 
woman will come into his life, to bind him to her by that 
chain of physical attraction, that intimacy that must displace 
all other intimacies. I only come first in his life now, 
because there is no other woman in his life who has that 
particular hold on him. But there will be soon, very soon. 
In the nature of things, in the nature of man’s nature, that 
is inevitable. And I cannot afford to lose him.” So she 
must have reasoned with herself, and who was to say that 
she had been wrong to reason so. In all human probability 
sooner or later there would have been that other woman— 
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that other woman who would have insisted on the ending 
of his platonic comradeship. 

And he had accepted her restatement of their relations, 
had accepted it as he had accepted her. And because it had 
been of her restating and not his, he had done nothing. 
It would have been different, of that he was very certain, 
if her yielding to him had been in his intentions from the 
start. If it had been, he would have put before himself 
at the beginning the various complications of the situation. 
“T want this woman,” he would have said; “she is the 
property of another man. Well then, I must take her from 
him.” But he had never so discussed the matter with 
himself. ‘Things had happened, and he had let them © 
happen. 

There had been the money question. In the end things 
usually resolve themselves to that. Of all the restraints 
that are imposed on us, restraints of age and sex and class, 
of nature, education and environment, there is none more 
potent really than the restraint of money. He knew, of — 
course, that he had enough money for them both. People 
married on seven hundred pounds a year. He had an 
income varying between twelve and thirteen hundred. He 
was, however, invariably in debt; in debt to his bank, his 
tailors, his hosiers, his shoemakers. He had too much spare 
time in which to spend his money. And thirteen hundred 
was an awkward sum to have. It was neither a little nor 
a lot. You knew there were a good many things you could ~ 
afford with it, and you found yourself affording them too 
often. For the last three years he had never been really 
comfortable financially. He had not particularly worried. 
He did not mind cutting into capital. The stuff was there 
to be spent. But he had realized that he would have to start 
sooner or later being careful. Marriage was a contingency 
that for several years now he had not considered, and he 
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was in no position to embark without considerable embar- 
rassment on the enterprise of a second establishment. He 
would have had to give up his car and his flat, possibly also 
Giles. He would have had, that is to say, to reshape entirely 
the fabric of his life. And he was a bachelor of settled 
habits; habits that had become a part of him? It had been 
easy enough to let things drift, to argue with himself, to say, 
“What should we gain after all; should we be able to give 
each other more than we are doing now? Is there anything 
that we should have then that we have not now? What 
should we gain? ‘There is much for us to lose. The 
atmosphere of ease and comfort in which our love is set; 
the long drives through the country lanes in summer; the 
theaters and the dinners, the suppers at Ciro’s and the 
Embassy. And because we have so long had them, we 
should as likely as not be unable to do without them. We 
might-come to hate each other for the loss of them. Why, 
after all, should we not continue as we are? One cannot 
take for oneself and marry every woman by whom one is 
attracted. Half London’s love affairs take place outside 
marriage. And in how many of them is there not a 
husband or protector in the background? Let us wait. 
Things happen soon enough of their own volition.” 

Well, and things had happened, and he had lost her. 
He had let the days pass, and he had lost her. And he 
was missing her now in a way that he had not missed 
any one before. “If only I had it all to do again,” he 
thought. “If only this were the January of 23.” 

They had been in the second room for some twenty 
minutes now, and the fine dew of sweat along their legs 
and chest had expanded into an indistinguishable succession 
of heavy dropping beads. Meditatively Simon Merivale 
passed and repassed his hands along that glistening surface. 
His eyes, fixed on an incredibly gross creature in the farther 
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room, were watching the sweat form bead by bead in the 
hollow of his throat, watching it swell and gather, watching 
its slow trickle over the hairy chest towards the belly’s 
immense protuberance, watching fascinated to see whether 
its momentum would be sufficient to carry it over the high 
ridge from which the stomach rose, or whether it would 
pause weakly, to dribble dejectedly round the outer rim. 

“That man, brother Heritage,” said Merivale, “must 
weigh very nearly eighteen stone.” 

“Revolting.” 

“And yet it’s, I suppose, what we’ve got all to come to.” 

“God forbid!” 

“You think so, brother, you think so; but will you in ten 
years’ time, or twenty, or even thirty. Suppose when you 
are fifty-nine your doctor says to you: ‘Heritage, you must 
make a choice. You must either give up wine, and potatoes 
and bread and macaroni, and milk and cream and sugar, or 
you will become monstrously, incredibly obese.’ ” 

“T should,” said Ransom firmly, “give up potatoes and — 
the rest.” 

“You would now, my friend,” Merivale persisted; “but 
will you then? ‘To-day you wish to be slim and graceful, a 
snare about the feet of women. But will you then? 
Won’t you have got a little tired of it? Won’t you perhaps 
prefer to enjoy your meals? Will the immense labor of 
retaining a romantic figure seem worth while to you? For 
you'd be an awful nuisance, Heritage, you know. We'd 
have to order special food for you. We might even cease 
inviting you. I think you'd say after a week or so, ‘Oh 
damn my figure, let’s have a stab at the old spaghetti.’ 
Yes, I think you would; and so’d most of us, I think.” 

“When would Byron, I wonder, have grown tired of 
dieting,” he continued. “I don’t think he would have stood 
it much longer. He’d had twenty years nearly of looking 
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like a poet. I think he’d have soon felt it was time to 
start living as a man. And he’d have been a much better 
poet. Less of the Childe Harold and more of the Don 
Juan. You can’t trail ‘a bleading heart’ round Europe if 
you're as fat as Chesterton. It would be ridiculous. 
And Byron was actor enough to know that you have to 
dress your part. You’ve got to be thin and haggard if 
you’re to be the lonely man. If a fat man says he’s 
miserable, the world’s bound to shriek, ‘Oh, are you? 
Well, at any rate you enjoy your meals.’  TIllogical, 
brother, perfectly illogical. But there it is. There’s a 
curious corollary to that, you know, that you’ve got to 
be what you look, that your character is formed by your 
appearance. Have you considered that? The soul doesn’t 
make the face, it’s the face that makes the soul.” 

“You’re a quaint fellow,” Ransom laughed. ‘“You’re 
always trying to prove black’s white.” 

“Well,” answered Merivale. “And isn’t it?” 

As they lay afterwards lazily exhausted and at rest in 
the curtained recesses of the cooling room, the high treble 
of a page’s voice was heard mournfully intoning, “Captain 
Merivale, Captain Merivale, Captain Merivale.” 

“Blast it,” said Simon, “now what can he want.” He 
was wanted apparently on the telephone. A very urgent 
message. ‘Then you can go and find out what it is. If 
he won’t give you his name and business he’s a money-lender 
—ring him off. For three-quarters of an hour I refuse 
to be disturbed.” 

There was an interval of some ten minutes, and then the 
page-boy returned to say that a Mr. Eric Somerset particu- 
larly wished to speak to Captain Merivale. 

“Ah, the child,” said Merivale. “Now I wonder into 
what new mischief the lad has contrived to stumble. You 
may tell Mr. Somerset,” he informed the page, “that I 
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shall be delighted if he will dine with me here to-night at 
eight o’clock. ‘Tell him he needn’t change, and if he 
accepts will you bring me the wine list and one of those big 
score-card things with the food on it.” 

“Now that will be nice,” he added. “I hope, Heritage, 
you won’t think it rude of me if I do not ask you to join 
us. The poor lad would prefer, probably, to make his 
confession without a third.” 

Ransom did not reply. He had started slightly at the 
name of Somerset, at the name and at the request. Four 
months ago young Somerset had rung him up in the same 
way to ask him about Marjorie, to find out in his own 
phrase, probably, “how the land lay.” Now he had rung 
up Merivale, to find out perhaps how he should conduct the 
strategy of seduction. Was it that, or ? Well, what- 
ever it was it did not much matter. Jealousy was a fool’s 
game. He had had his innings and he had flung away his 
wicket. He was not the self-pitying sort. He had let the 
days pass, and he had lost her. Allowed things to happen, 
and he had lost her. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
ERIC LEARNS HALF THE TRUTH 


T five minutes to eight, in a glow of contented antici- 

pation, Simon Merivale stood waiting in the center 
of the circular hall. Rarely had the world seemed to him 
a more admirably arranged concern. He had lost two 
pounds in the Turkish bath. He was feeling as active 
mentally as he was exhausted physically. He was extremely 
hungry. He had ordered an excellent dinner. He enjoyed 
confidences, particularly from people that he liked, and he 
liked young Somerset as much as he liked any one. It was 
going to be a singularly pleasant evening. Nor did he allow 
himself to be disturbed by the strained disquiet on his young 
guest’s face. He accorded him a misquoted Elizabethan 
welcome. 

“Good morrow, prince, having such reason to be more 
prince, you look sad.” 

Eric’s attempt at an answering smile was not successful, 
and Merivale leant back, his hands in his coat pockets, his 
head inclined slightly to the left, surveying him with 
quizzical disapproval. 

“You young men, you young men,” he said, “this night 


_ life of yours is undermining you. You’re quite intolerable 


ay 


till you’re outside a cocktail. Still, you can’t sustain life 
without alcohol. The sooner we dispel this lethargy the 
better. Dispossess yourself of your equipment, and let us 


see what the Manhattan king upstairs can do for you.” 


; 
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“T have arranged,” he continued, as they leant three 
minutes later against the bar, “that we will open our 
gymkhana with a tent-pegging tourney against some oysters; 
we shall then flash a sword around a partridge, and conclude 
with a stab at a mushroom savory, and between the chukkas 
we might repair our tissues with a little Heidsieck 1911. 
Have I hit the right note? Admirable. To it, then, 
brother, to it. Hang out our banners on the outward wall.” 

And for some twenty minutes Merivale did what he 
could to make the occasion jovial. At the end of that 
time he had realized that not only was Eric not listening 
to what he was himself saying, but had only sipped at his 
champagne, and was taking not the least interest in what — 
he was eating. “This,” he thought, “is something rather 
serious. He’s worried, really worried.” And in the middle 
of a sentence he stopped speaking, to look curiously and 
intently at young Somerset as he bent forward over his 
plate. There was a deep puckered furrow in his forehead 
and lines that he had never seen before beneath his eyes. 
It was the genuine thing this, whatever the cause of it. 

“Well, young Somerset,” he said, “and what’s your 
trouble?” 

Slowly Eric turned in his chair to face him. + 

“Tt’s about Mrs. Fairfield,” he said. “I’ve come to ask 
about her.” 

Merivale nodded. “And what about her, Eric?” 

“Everything.” ‘ 

Merivale delayed his answer, delayed it for so Bille that 
Eric was himself forced to speak again. “You know, you 
do know about her, don’t you?” 

“Qh yes,” said Merivale, “I know. Bigs! he paused — 
searching for the right words to define his meaning. “I 
know, Eric,” he said. “But do you think it’s quite cricket _ 
for you to come and ask me things about her? Don’t you 
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think it’s to her you ought to go? She’I] tell’ you what she’d 
have you know. And do you want to know more than that 
about your friends?” 

“She told me to come to you,” said Eric. 

“Told you—to me!” 

Eric nodded. ‘She wouldn’t tell me herself,” he said, 
“she told me to ask one of my friends. ‘Shall I ask 
Ransom Heritage?’ I said. ‘Oh no, no, no,’ she said, ‘not 
Ransom; no, not Ransom. That friend of his, Captain 
Merivale, you can ask him; he’ll tell you.’ ” ; 

“And what precisely was it that she wouldn’t tell you? 
There’s so much after all, and a good deal of it you must 
know already. How did it happen? How did the thing 
come up? What was it she wouldn’t tell you?” 

“That’s just,” answered Eric helplessly, “what I don’t 
know myself. It was like this, you see.” And he pro- 
ceeded to recount to Merivale the details of that last scene 
between them. “I can’t understand it,” he concluded. 
“She said that it would be impossible for us to marry; 
that there would be no money; that we’d better leave things 
as they were. But she must have money, otherwise she 
couldn’t run that flat. I can’t understand it. Why is it, 
Merivale?” 

For a long while Merivale paused before he answered. 
If there was anything he hated, it was giving pain. And 
he would have to hurt Somerset as never before he had 
been hurt. 

“T don’t understand, Merivale,” Somerset repeated. 
““Why hasn’t she any money?” ‘There was a distraught 
look of puzzled expectancy on the fresh-colored boyish 
face. Often enough in the past had Merivale thought how 
unjust it was that things like Somerset should be the 
victims of mortality, should have to grow old and lose their 
vitality and freshness, that their hearts must wither with 
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their bodies, that they must become cynical and practical 
and worldly wise. Things like Somerset should remain 
young for ever. And yet here was he preparing to deal 
him now the first of a succession of blows life had in 
keeping for him—the blows that must weaken and dispirit 
him, that would drive him to protect himself, with cynicism 
perhaps, or loneliness, or coldness, or self-pity. Some armor 
or other he would have to forge; never would life seem 
quite so good to him again; never again would he see life 
to the same extent in terms of his own truth and freshness. 

The blow had to be given though. 

“Mrs. Fairfield lives,” he said, “under the protection of 
a married man who intends to marry her when his own 
wife will agree to a divorce.” 

Very clearly, very slowly, he articulated the words. And 
his eyes as he spoke never shifted from Eric’s face. He 
had seen during the War grim things upon men’s faces. 
He had seen faces twisted and torn with pain; had seen 
faces go ashen and rigid suddenly in death; had seen on 
a German’s face as his bayonet stretched at him the horror- 
- stricken foreknowledge of his doom; grim things he had 
seen there in the War. But never had anything more 
moved him than the look of blank uncomprehending misery 
that spread slowly over Eric’s face. It was the soul not the 
body that was suffering. 

“The protection of a married man,” he repeated. 
“°Then—then—then she’s a kept woman, Merivale?” » 

“Oh no, hardly that, Eric.” 

“If to live under the protection of a man that you’re 
not married to isn’t to be kept, I don’t know what is.” — 

He spoke harshly and impatiently. ‘“You’re pretty hard,” 
thought Merivale, “pretty hard and pitiless, like most people 
with high standards.” 

“Kept,” repeated Eric, “kept.” And into his voice had 
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crept now a note of horror and disgust. ‘Marjorie kept, 
Marjorie a kept woman.” a 

He sat back in his chair, his arms folded, his head tilted 
back, his eyes half closed. What was he thinking, what 
was he feeling? Through what jungles of suffering were 
his thoughts traveling? So small a thing the brain that it 
should contain such torment. One could do nothing at 
such moments. One must let him be. 

The waiter was hovering behind young Somerset. 
Merivale had finished his partridge some five minutes back, 
but the half of Eric’s was untouched, and he was making 
no attempt to eat it. The waiter’s gaze met Simon’s 
interrogatively. Merrivale nodded. “Yes, take it away,” 
he said. 

The savory arrived, a thin layer of mushrooms with 
the soft roe of a herring laid across it. 

“Now this is very good,” said Merivale. ‘Rouse your- 
self from your reverie, brother, and have a stab at it. 
Like most foods it’s better hot.” 

“Tm not hungry,” said Eric. 

“No? Then you may put, waiter, both savories on 
my plate.” 

They did not speak another word during dinner. Eric 
refused liqueurs, and murmured something about not 
smoking cigars during the football season. ‘They sat in 
silence over their coffee in the lounge; a silence though 
that embarrassed neither of them. Eric was, Merivale 
suspected, on the whole grateful for his company. 

For twenty minutes or so they remained there, then 
Merivale rose to his feet. ‘As an old footballer,” he said, 
“JT shouldn’t recommend you to be in bed after ten.” 

Eric nodded and followed him out into the hall. “I’m 
afraid I’ve been a rotten guest,” he said, as they stood 
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collecting their coats and hats from the cloakroom. 
Merivale smiled, but did not answer. 

“Which way are you going?” he asked, as they walked 
out into Pall Mall. ‘The tube to Earl’s Court? ‘Then 
I'll walk up with you to Dover Street.” 

It was a clear though a cold night, and the stars seemed 
to shine the brighter through the frosted air, seemed to find 
a reflection almost in the shining surface of the deserted 
roadway. As they crossed the road at the corner of St. 
James’s Merivale passed his arm through Somerset’s. 

“T don’t know what you're feeling now,” he said, “or 
how much you’re feeling. But we’ve all felt at one time 
or another, even the most seemingly prosaic of us, very 
much what you’re feeling now. We’ve thought that our 
hearts were going to break and that there was nothing left 
in life worth living for. But one’s heart doesn’t break, 
Eric, and new things come to replace lost things. Every- 

thing passes, Eric. It’s not pleasant to remember that when — 
one is happy. Usually at such times one doesn’t choose to 
think of it. But when you’re unhappy it’s not uncom fort- 
ing to look back three or four or even a couple of years, 
and say to yourself: “Of all the things and people that filled 
my life then, of all the things that excited me, or saddened 
me, or made me happy, is there anything that remains. I 
have made new friends; I have found new interests. It is 
by different things now that I am saddened, and excited, 
and amused.’ Look back four years, Eric, and you’ll find 
that true. And then look forward four years and say to 
yourself: ‘In 1929 I shall be twenty-eight. A young man, 
younger than sixty per cent. of the heroes of plays and films 
and novels—twenty-eight, with the best of life in front 
of me. And of all the things that make me unhappy now, 
there will be no more trace than there is to-day of the things 
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that were worrying me in 1920.’ And it'll be true, Eric, 
of all this there won’t be a trace left in four years’ time.” 

Eric did not answer. There was, indeed, no answer that 
he would have made. They walked in silence up St. 
James’s. 

“Good night,” said Eric, at the corner of Piccadilly, 
- abruptly, almost rudely, as though his voice were only half 
under his control. ; 


CHAPTER XIX 
SHUFFLING THE PACK 


IMON MERIVALE, in company with the majority of 
young men, regarded his parents’ house chiefly as an > 
inexpensive and convenient hotel. He would announce by 
telegram from Aldershot the imminence of his arrival, rush 
home at about half-past six, deposit a suitcase in the larger 
of the two spare bedrooms, expect to find both it and the 
bathroom unoccupied, change, shave, take a bath, borrow 
his father’s or his brother’s latchkey, and disappear at a 
quarter to eight into a taxi. He would return at any hour 
between one and six. His breakfast he would expect to 
have served to him in bed, and as he would leave the house 
shortly after ten, he would have spent in all not more than 
fifteen minutes in the communal portion of the house. 
When, therefore, at the conclusion of his evening with 
Eric Somerset, he inserted the latchkey in the door actually 
before ten o'clock, he considered himself to be an example 
of filial devotion. 
“Tf only,” he thought, “there were more sons like me.” 
A reflection that he repeated as he stood on the threshold 
of the house. The hall was in a state of generous con- 
fusion. <A suitcase had been deposited before the fireplace. 
A greatcoat had been tossed across it. A walking-stick, 
a scarf, a cap, and a pair of gloves were littered about its 
base. On the central table was piled high a diffused 
collection of papers, magazines, and books, all of which 
236 
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was circumstantial evidence of his brother’s precipitate and 
_ unheralded return a few minutes earlier from Oxford. 

“Let us hope,” he murmured, “that the poor lad has been 
sent down for some creditable offense.” 

David Merivale was standing in a characteristic attitude 
before the fire. His hands were driven deep into the pockets 
of a pair of grubby and uncreased gray flannel trousers that 
terminated unevenly above a pair of checked and unsus- 
pended socks. His hair was unarranged about his forehead, 
his tie was unarranged about his neck, and the patterned 
woolen jumper about his waist was a triumph of pictorial 
disarrangement. Simon opened his mouth in protest, but 
his brother was the first to score. 

“Tf only,” he said, “I could persuade you to patronize 
a less urban tailor. In my city there are several such, and 
it would so improve my credit.” 

His brother was wise enough to retort in a different key. 
“And was it for drunkenness,” he asked, “that they have 
sent you down?” 

“T have not been sent down,” said David proudly. “TI 
have come down; and I may add that it will be many 
months before the college authorities will be able to 
reconcile themselves to my desertion. I have come down,” 
and he paused dramatically to give the full value to his 
confession, “I have come down, my poor friend, to enter 
the holy state of matrimony.” 

“What!” 

“Yes, isn’t it splendid?” Sybyl interrupted. “David’s 
just heard this morning that he’s got a post in Leeds as 
lecturer on music. He never thought he’d get it. He’s 
going to begin in January, and, of course, he’s going to 
marry first.” 

“Of course,” Simon agreed weakly. 

“Isn’t it wonderful?” Sybyl chattered on. “I never 
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thought the poor darlings would be able to manage it for 
years and reer and now they’ll be able to in about three 
weeks’ time.’ 

“You see,” David panted out, “I am only pita three 
fifty a year actually, but I shall be given rooms and meals 
and things, so that it’s the equivalent of about six hundred; 
and one ought to be able to manage on six hundred.” 

“Of course you can manage on six hundred.” This 
from Sybyl. “It won’t be easy. Nothing that’s worth 
having is. Don’t you agree with us, Simon?” 

“T should,” he answered, “be in a better position to agree 
with you if I had the slightest idea in whom my brother was 
proposing to invest the capital of his life’s companionship.” 
A derisive laugh greeted a6 admission of ignorance. 

“Why, but surely 

“No, really, Sybyl, I assure your 

“But do you mean to say you’ve never guessed?” 

“T can’t say that I’ve had many opportunities of guessing; 
the old war-horse is ridden hard. He has not the time for 
these frivolities. He does not accompany you on your — 
Terpsichorean revelries.” 

“Tsn’t this though too amusing,” and Sybyl clapped her 
hands delightedly together. “I thought everybody knew. 
Let’s see if he can guess, David. Whom do you think it is 
now, Simon?” 

The old war-horse shook his head. 

“T only trust,” he said, “that you are not proposing to 
elope with Manon Granta? No. Then I may stable 
myself in peace. Who is it, Sybyl?” 

“My dear Simon, who could it be but Blanch. . 

“Blanch?” 

“Blanch Tristram.” 

“Coyle? 


It was uttered so misgivingly, on a note of such un- — 


» 


se 
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compromising alarm, that the elation subsided instantly 
in Sybyl’s face. 

“Why, what is it, Simon?” she asked. ‘“What’s the 
matter?” 

“Nothing,” he said, “nothing, only. € 

“Only what?” 

“Only nothing, Sybyl.” 

“But there must be something; you wouldn’t have said 
‘Oh’ like that, unless there had been.” 

“‘There’s nothing,” he repeated obstinately. 

“You don’t like Blanch, Simon?” 

“My dear Sybyl, I’ve hardly seen her.” 

**Then is there anything you know against her?” 

“Oh, don’t bother him,” David interrupted impatiently. 
“Whatever it may be, he’s not going to let us know.” 

“But I want to know, David,” she persisted. “You 
ought to tell us, Simon. It isn’t fair not to. Why did you 
say ‘Oh’ like that? Do you know anything against her?” 

Simon rose from his chair. ‘I’m very sorry,” he said, 
“T shouldn’t have; but it was a surprise to me, that’s all. 
I’m tired. I’m going to bed now. Good night.” 

“Perhaps,” Sybyl suggested, as the door closed behind 
him, “he was half in love with her himself.” 

David shrugged his shoulders. ‘More probably he hasn’t 
enjoyed his dinner. Poor old Simon! But anyhow it 
doesn’t matter.” 

“No, no, of course it doesn’t. Not the leastest bit, not 
the very leastest bit. Oh, David, darling, I am so happy.” 

And jumping from her chair, she ran across the room to 
him, flung her arms about his neck, and kissed him. 

By eleven o’clock next morning Simon Merivale had 

called at Everard Tristram’s office. 

“’m David’s brother,” he explained. 

“Oh yes, of course, I’ve heard of you. A great deal 
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in fact. Id been looking forward to meeting you. We 
must have a dinner, the lot of us, one day soon. I must 
get my wife to arrange it. Everything has been so hurried. 
I had no idea they were in love with one another; that they 
were in the least bit serious. It was a great surprise to her 
mother and myself.” Lytree 

“T only heard last night.” 

“‘And you’ve come round at once to see me. Now that 
is extremely nice of you.” 

He spoke quickly and nervously, and his eyes as he spoke 
shifted from one side of the room to the other. It seemed 
curious to Simon that a man with so diffident a manner 
should have been so successful in a world that despised diffi- 
dence. Perhaps, though, it was only in his personal transac- — 
tions that he was unassertive. For Simon had often noticed 
that the more completely a man expressed his nature in 
his work, the less need he found to be assertive in his life. 

“Extremely kind of you,” Everard Tristram was re- 
peating. “I had thought, as a matter of fact, of paying 
a visit this evening on your parents. ‘They would be in, 
do you think?” 

“Probably.” 

“And we might arrange then an evening for the party. 
There are so many things to speak about.. It is extremely 
portanaret jas David should have secured so good a ii 
so younee 

“Tt is,” said Simon, “but a was not really about David 
that I have come to see you.” 

“No?” 

“No, Mr. Tristram, it was not,’? and Simon Merivale — 
leant forward in his chair. “I hope that you will not think 
I am being impertinent, but what I really came to say to 
you was this: I am the friend, in a way we are all of us the 


friend, of Mrs. Fairfield.” 


/ 


” 


— 
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_ Three minutes earlier Simon Merivale had wondered 
how a man so seemingly ineffectual as Everard Tristram 
had made a success in commerce. He had a glimpse now 
into the secret of that success. Everard Tristram, whatever 
else he might not be, was a man who saw things through, 
His eyes no longer flickered about the room; his fingers no 
longer toyed awkwardly with the haft of his paper-cutter. 
Still and silent and composed, he looked Simon Merivale in 
the face. 

“T see,” he said. 

“Tt makes things,” said Simon, “rather difficult.” 

Everard Tristram bent his head forward in agreement. 
“Extremely,” he replied. “Do you know her well?” 

“Fairly, not very. Better than the rest though. David’s 
only met her once, I think; where your daughter did—at 
Lady Manon’s.” 

“T know, I had heard that she met Blanch. It was to 
be expected, I suppose. Marjorie’s very popular. She goes 
about a great deal. And you feel, I suppose, that you 
may run into her any day.” 

_ Simon nodded. 

“And now that we’re one family as it were, that’s going 
to be a little awkward. Yes, I see that, I see that quite. 
clearly: diplomatic relations with an unrecognized gov- 
ernment. ‘Yes, I do see that; what’s to be done about it, 
though?” 

“Tt’s no business of mine, I suppose,” said Merivale, 
“but it wouldn’t be a bad thing if one way or another it 
could be settled.” 

“T know,” and in the utter misery of that reply Everard 
Tristram’s brief show of courage left him. He was un- 
manned again, and weak, and helpless. “I know, I know,” 
he repeated. “For four years I’ve known it. But my wife 
won’t move. She won’t do anything. She refuses to 
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divorce me. And I can’t leave Marjorie, I can’t, can I? 
She’s been so good to me. She’s stuck to me all this time, 
when she could have so easily, had she wanted, married 
some one else. She must have had many chances. I must 
stick to her, you do see that, don’t you, Merivale?” 

Simon nodded. He had only, he knew, to say one word 
to straighten out this business for all time. He had only 
to tell Tristram all he knew, and all that of Eric Somerset 
he half suspected. Were Tristram to be told that for two 
years his mistress had been unfaithful to him, and that she 
was contemplating infidelity with a second lover, there 
would be no need for family councils and family dis- 
sensions. ‘There would be between them then no further 
obligation; no obligation, that was to say, that money could | 
not settle. There would be no moral obligation, and it 
was the moral obligation, the responsibility of having 
accepted a gift made freely with no terms attached to it, 
that made for men of decent feeling the ties of free love 
as binding as those of marriage. ‘There was no moral 
obligation now between Everard Tristram and Mrs. 
Fairfield. None, certainly, that Tristram would himself 
admit, and perhaps it was his duty to free permanently 
from such imaginary obligations the man who was about 
to become a member of his family: his duty to do everything 
that might make easier his brother’s marriage. He had no 


right perhaps to withhold the knowledge that would so — 


completely clear a difficult position. 

A crumpled figure, Everard Tristram bent forward — 
across his desk. Would he be happier though, or sadder, 
were he to know the truth? But then it was not Everard 
Tristram’s happiness he was considering. Nor was it indeed 
the happiness of his brother and his family, or the happiness 
for that matter of the greater number, but the more ponder- 
able sense of chivalry that made the uttering of those words. 


~ 
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impossible. Whatever might be expedient for him to do, 
whatever technically it might be just for him to do, what- 
ever it might even be his duty to do, he knew that were 
he to tell the truth to Tristram he would hold himself 
for the rest of his life in his own esteem an utter cad. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “your wife may feel differently now. 
It was for your children’s sake that you kept this hidden. 
Perhaps she might think it was for them now to decide 
what was to happen.” 

Everard Tristram made no reply. He rocked his head 
from side to side miserably along his arms. 

“Don’t you think,” Merivale persisted, “that if your 
wife had it put to her that way, she might reconsider her 
decision now!” 

And so, two evenings later, there was held that family 
council that Simon had so dreaded and could so easily have 
avoided. It was held in Mrs. Tristram’s drawing-room. 
There were six of them, David and Blanch, Simon, and 
John Tristram and his parents; and it was Mrs. Tristram 
who spoke. She was a small, thin woman, with pinched 
features and lined cheeks, who sat very straight and still in 
a high-backed Queen Anne chair, her arms folded across 
her chest. : 

“T have to tell you,” she said, “something that I had 
hoped you would need never know, but which Blanch’s 
engagement has made it necessary for you to know. Five 
years ago your father told me that he had fallen in love 
with a young war widow whom he wished to marry. For 
your sakes I refused to divorce him. Your father and I 
‘for a long time had not perhaps, been very much in 
sympathy; but if you make a home, you should maintain 
ahome. That, at any rate, is what I felt and what I feel. 
I may have been wrong, but I did what I did for your 
sakes. I refused to divorce your father. For the last four 
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years that woman has been your father’s mistress. No, — 
please, Everard, do not interrupt; anything that you may 
wish to say you can say afterwards. For four years, I 
repeat, she has been your father’s mistress. J have never — 
met her, I know nothing of her, I have imagined her to 
be a scheming and self-seeking woman, who wished to get 
an older man into her power. I imagined that when she 
discovered I would not divorce your father, she would 
turn to what she would describe as more profitable game. 
She has not, however, done so. Perhaps I have misjudged 
her. An intrigue which I had expected to see ended in 
four months has lasted for four years. I may, I repeat, 
have been wrong in my estimate of this woman’s character, 
but were the situation to arise again, I should act precisely 
as I have acted. I behaved according to my standards and 
what I believed to be my children’s interest. 

“The position, now that Blanch is to be married, is some- 
what different. ‘This woman, Mrs. Fairfield, is, I learn, 
a friend of David’s brother. She has met David, and she 
has met Blanch. In the world, Blanch, into which you are 
marrying, it is possible that you may be meeting her. The 
situation, whatever attitude you may adopt towards her, will 
be difficult. Simon has known her, though not intimately, — 
for two years. He feels, and I agree with him, that he — 
could scarcely be anything but friendly to her. You, if you 
were with Simon, would have to behave as he behaved. 
You would have to recognize, that is to say, a woman whom 
your mother cannot recognize, who has indeed supplanted 
your mother in your father’s life. It is not a moment that 
I envy you. Perhaps, though, you might prefer the possi- 
bility of such moments to a divorce suit between your 
parents. For that is the only alternative. Your father will 
not leave this woman. So if you, my children, should desire 
it, now that you have come to an age when you may decide 
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such matters for yourselves, I am prepared to divorce your 
father, and make this Mrs. Fairfield a woman whom you 
need not be ashamed to meet.” 

She spoke in a level, acid, unemotional tone, and they 
listened to her in silence; a silence that persisted when the 
vibration of the last syllables had died. There was an 
uncomfortable pause. 

“There is no other way, I suppose?” said John. 

“There is no other way,” his father answered. ‘Your 
mother has spoken of Mrs. Fairchild as my mistress. But 
she has been my wife more truly than are the majority 
of wives. I have loved her as my wife, I have respected 
her as my wife. Life for these last years has been very 
hard for her, and she has been very good to me. My obliga- 
tions towards her are very great. Besides, I do not believe 
now that I could do without her.” 

There was again a silence. A silence that again John 
Tristram broke. 

“And she is,”” he addressed Simon Merivale, “she is, this 
Mrs. Fairfield, all that my father says she is?” 

For a moment Simon hesitated. It was still possible for 
him to save from dissolution this family that was to become 
in its way an extension of his own. But it was for a 
moment only that he hesitated; and when he replied it was 
in words very similar to those that Ransom Heritage had 
used four months earlier in answer to a question that was 
similar. 

“T don’t know Mrs. Fairfield very well,” he said, “but 
from what I’ve seen of her, she’s as straight and she’s as 


clean as a woman can be.” 


Everard Tristram looked gratefully at him. “It’s very 
true,” he said, “‘she’s all that.” 
“Then I should think,” said John, “you’d better marry 


her. No one thinks anything about divorce to-day.” He 
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spoke curtly and in a way contemptuously, and, rising from 
his chair, he walked across towards his mother, and placed 
his hand upon her shoulder. It was easy to see which side 
he would take when the dissolution came. “If two people — 
don’t get on,” he continued, “they’re better off apart. That 
is the modern view, and it’s the right view. If I were 
mother, I shouldn’t want a man who had no use for me.” 

“Quite, dear,” his mother began, “but ie 

“There’s no but, mother. None that I can see at least. 
There’s no difference between this case and a thousand and 
one other cases that go through the Courts a session. 
You'll be happier, you know, when it’s all over.’ 

“T daresay, dear, but I don’t know that I’ve been chinkaival 
very much about my own happiness.” 

“And there’s father’s too,” he said. “He’s a right to 
happiness. Why shouldn’t he start again? There’s plenty 
of time; don’t you agree, Blanch?” 

“It’s for Blanch to decide ole said her father? “ite 
she whom this situation will affect.” 

For the first time since her mother had begun to speak 
Blanch Tristram’s eyes were lifted. 

“T’m not certain,” she said, “I’d like to talk with David 
about it first. May we go away for a few minutes and 
then come back?” 

It was not, though, to talk with David but to be with 
David that she had asked to be alone. She ‘was unhappy, 
and she needed comfort; weak, and had need to be pro- 
tected. In silence they stood together before the fireplace 
in the dining-room, and she was grateful that he spoke no 
word to her of her parents’ quarrel; grateful because he — 
must be realizing that it was of themselves, not of her — 
parents that she was thinking; realize that it was not so 
much the thought of a broken home that saddened her as — 
the knowledge that thirty years ago that home was being — 
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made as gayly and as confidently as was theirs to-day. She 
was grateful to him that he should feel that too, or at least 
should realize through her silence that she was feeling it; 
grateful, too, for the pressure of his arm about her waist 
and for the shoulder against which her head was resting; 
grateful that he should be there beside her in this adult and 
unknown world she was about to enter. 

Plenty of time, they had said upstairs. Plenty of time 
for her father who was over fifty. Plenty of time. In 
1960, thirty-six years from now, would their children be 
‘saying that of them. Plenty of time to make and remake 
and reshape; to recoil and retreat and to begin again. All 
those years in which to displace and shift and resee and 
alter things; all those years to outgrow things in. And 
she felt frightened, pitiably and childishly frightened, sub- 
dued and overwhelmed by that immense space of time, 
in which so much could happen, in which they would meet 
so many people, see so many things, encounter so many 
points of view, in which so many influences would work 
their will on them. All those years, and all those things; 
and all those people. Those waves, and tides, and currents, 
with their love so solitary a bark. 

“Oh, David darling,” she cried, “I am so frightened,” 
and turning, flung herself into his arms. “David, David,” 
she cried, “‘we’ve got to love each other an awful lot.” 


CHAPTER XX 
ERIC LEARNS THE REST 


O*X the following evening Marjorie Fairfield returned — 
from an afternoon’s shopping to find the following 
telegram propped up against the yellow flower-bowl on the 
drawing-room table. 

“Calling half six to-night. Wire United University — 
Club if impossible.—Eric.” . 

“So,” she said. It was a week since that terrible scene — 
after the theater, a week of silence, and she did not know 
whether she was glad or sorry. She had forced herself to 
face the possibility of never seeing Eric again, had faced 
it and facing had found the courage to accept it. She 
was uncertain now whether she wanted to open a wound 
whose healing had cost much; uncertain whether she had 
the stamina to face another scene; face the endless reiter- 
ated explanation, the attempt to make clear what could be 
understood only through intuition, to excuse what needed 
no excuse. If a man loved you, he loved you for what 
you were, for the thing you were at the moment of his © 
meeting you; and he had no right if he loved you to com- 
plain of the way you had come to be what he loved. One 
was what life made of one. It should be enough that the 


result was lovable. Was a flower’s beauty to be judged by 


the soil it had been grown in, or the flavor of a bird by the ~ | 
food it had been fattened on? Ransom must have had 
several love affairs before he had met her; but she had — 
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never been curious, never jealous of them. “If he had not 
had those love affairs,” she had told herself, “he would be 
a different person, and I might love him less. It’s what he 
is, not how he’s become what he is, that matters.” She had 
never had scenes with Ransom; in the twenty months of 
their love together she could not recall a single scene 
between them. But, then, there never had been any one 
quite like Ransom, anybody so kind and patient and under- 
standing. He never ruffled you, never uttered the careless 
word that wounded you. She had been resentful because 
he had not loved her more, or rather because he had not 
made enough protest of his love. For it might be that he 
had loved her more sincerely than she had believed he loved 
her; but out of his respect for her he had made no pretense 
of giving what was not his to give. He had not claimed 
an intensity he did not feel. He had not surrounded their 
love with the glowing phrases, the protestations of eternal 
passion that she had longed to hear from him, but that if 
they had come would have been insincere. She had no 
right to expect Ransom to love her as a boy or as an old 
man would love. Love for a man of thirty was either a 
grand passion or the decoration of an interval, Ransom 
had a standard of values. It was neither for the first time 
nor the last that he was holding a woman in his arms. Had 
he protested himself to have never loved any one so before 
_ he would have been libeling the past. Had he protested 
that he would never love again he would be libeling the 
future. “There is no one at this moment dearer to me 
‘than you are,” that was all that she had had any right to 
expect from Ransom. But she had demanded more, or 
rather her vanity had demanded more, the feminine vanity 
that had liked to think of her beauty as a star so dazzling 
_ that no other light in the sky was visible; her vanity that 
had wished to think of Ransom as some one who had had 
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no existence till she had met him. and would cease to exist 

when she had passed from him; the vanity that had been 
enraged by the consciousness of Ransom’s independence. It — 
seemed to her now that she had been foolish not to accept 
Ransom’s love for what it was, instead of attempting to 
change it into something else. 

Eric arrived punctually at half-past six, carrying under 
his arm a long, oblong, cardboard box. She looked curi- 
ously at it, but said nothing. It was for him to find the 
opening for whatever he might have to say. He laid the 
box on the walnut table in the drawing-room, took out a 
knife from his waistcoat pocket, cut the string, lifted off 
the lid. “I’ve brought this for you,” he said. 

“Eric, darling, but how sweet of you.” In relief and 
gratitude and delight she lifted from its layers of tissue 
paper, a gray-green georgette dress silvered with pleated 
panels. “It’s a duck, Eric.” She held it at full length 
from her, surveying it, her head tilted to one side, then 
drew it close up against her, and jumped across with it to 
the mirror, holding it so that it fell covering her dress 
completely. “It is nice, Eric, but you shouldn’t have, really 
you shouldn’t have spent your money on me like that. You 
mustn’t again, Eric, but it is sweet of you.” 

So he had understood her then, and the radiant smile with 
which she turned to him accepted the gift unconditionally 
both as a token of forgiveness and a recompense for the 
week’s unhappiness. SHe turned to fling herself gratefully 
into his arms, but the expression of his face stayed her. 

“Do you mind,” he said quietly, “putting that dress 
on now?” . 

“Now?” she said. 

“T couldn’t,” he said, “take you out in a thing that other 
man had paid for.” 
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The gray-green dress slipped out of Marjorie’s hands 
and fell in a rustling pool upon the floor. 

“Eric,” she said with a little gasp as though she had 
been struck. 

“Please,” he aes quietly, “will you go and put that 
dress on now?” 

She did not flinch, she looked him straight in the 
eyes: “You are hard,” she said, “hard and cruel and 
unforgiving.” 

Then she stooped down, picked up the dress, flung it 
across her arm, and left him. Within four minutes she 
was in the room. She had taken no trouble over her 
dressing. Her hair was untidy, her stockings twisted, the 
dress itself was crumpled at the shoulder. She did not 
ask him how he liked it, she did not even look at him. 
_ She walked over to the mantelpiece, lifted the lid of a smail 
painted wooden box that she had bought in Florence, took 
a cigarette from it, and tapped the end of it against the 
mantelpiece. She did not speak. She stood with her back 
half-turned to him, drawing quickly at the cigarette. 

“Marjorie,” he said at last, “we’ve got to get this thing 
straight.” 

She made no reply, but her head was bent ever so slightly 
forward in acquiescence. He walked round the table 
across the room, placed his hands on her shoulders, and 
turned her round to him. Fearlessly she raised her eyes 
to his. 

“Well, Eric,” she said. 

Somehow he had not expected that in the light of this 
new knowledge of her she would look so soft and lovely 
and desirable. Somehow he had expected to find the sweet- 
ness and purity of that loved face disfigured. But she was 
what she had always been, a very beautiful and lovely 
- woman with calm oval face and quiet coloring and wide- 
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set hazel eyes in whose luminous depths a man’s soul might 
drown itself; a woman to hold a man’s life in trust as a 
proud allegiance. That she had always seemed. ‘That she 
still seemed to him. And the thought maddened him that 
she must be something other than she seemed. His hands 
dropped from her shoulders, he turned from her, crossed his 
arms upon the mantelpiece, and laid his head on them. 
“God,” he said, “I can’t bear this.” ; 
That her body should be the property of another- man, 
that it should have been bought and passed into his keeping. 
That it should have been the property of that other man 
through all those months when to himself it had seemed a 
sacred mystery. How often, when he had danced with 
her, had that face so near his own seemed of all things in 
life most utterly unattainable, that face that at all hours 
was another man’s to kiss. How often in those days when 
they had lunched and dined together, and when she had 
seemed to him the embodiment of all purity, must she not 
a few hours earlier have lain in that man’s arms in complete 
surrender. How often must she not have come straight to 
him from that other man. And how often must she not 
have left him for that other man. He recalled in particular 
one late September day when she had lunched with him at 
Simpson’s and they had walked together afterwards by the 
Embankment. It was one of those September days when 
the sky is blue and the air is warm, and the sunlight lingers 
lovingly on roofs and trees and chimney stacks, lovingly as 
though it were asking tobe forgiven for the wet June days. 
He could not remember that they had said anything in 
particular to one another, but he had been conscious of an 
exultation more immense than anything that he had ever 
known. He had felt a new pride in himself because she 
was near to him. He had felt the world to be the richer 
and purer for her presence in it. He had spent the morning 
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discussing the details of a particularly squalid case, one of 

those cases that seem to dirty life for one, that make one 
say: “The world must be a foul place if such things have 
part in it.’ He had walked down Fleet Street feeling 
that every man and woman in it was, in a way, tarnished 
by that atmosphere which he had been breathing for the 
last three hours. 

And then he had found Marjorie waiting for him in the 
lounge of Simpson’s, and her calm oval face and quiet 
coloring and the deep, truthful, wide-set hazel eyes had 
brought back to him his faith in innocence and goodness 
and decent living. As long as women like Marjorie were 
in the world life could be kept clean and beautiful. And 
to be worthy of her his own life must be kept clean and 
beautiful; and, as he had waved good-by to her at the 
corner of Temple Gardens, and had stood watching her 
hurry back towards the Strand, he had felt that she was 
leaving behind her with him something of her own truth 
and purity, something to be held by him for her sake in 
trust. And for all he knew she had been hurrying away 
from him that afternoon to an appointment; that within 
half-an-hour of saying good-by to him, she had been with 
that other man. 

It would be so much easier had he ever thought differ- 
ently about her. But he had so respected her, had so 
despised himself for having ever thought on that first 
evening that she might be one of those women whom 
men did not marry. He had so respected her. On the 
first evening that he had kissed her, his hand, as he had 
drawn her to him, had pressed accidentally over the soft 
curve of her breast, and for hours afterward he had tor- 
tured himself in fear lest she might think it had been done 
on purpose—that he should have felt like that when there 
was not one inch of the body he had so respected that. was 
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ignorant of that other’s touch. God! it was more than one 
could bear. And to love her so still in spite of it. 

“What’s to be done, Marjorie?” he said. “What’s to 
be done?” 

“Was it Merivale that you asked?” she said. 

He nodded. 

“T wonder then,” she said, “how much he told you?” 

“All that there was to know, I should imagine.” 

She shrugged her shoulders and stubbed the end of her 
cigarette against the mantelpiece. “You never know,” she 
said. ‘““There’s always something more.” 

Again there was a silence, and when Eric spoke it was 
with a voice of angry quietness. 

“There’s one thing though that I do want to know,” 
he said, ‘‘and that’s something that only you can tell me. 
What did you mean yourself at the beginning of our talk 
the other night, when you wanted to leave things as they 
were, when you were so angry when I mentioned money? 
What did you mean, Marjorie?” 

“Ts that a fair question?” 

“Tt’s a question that I’m going to have the answer to.” 

“Then you are at liberty to go on thinking what I know 
you do think.” And she stretched out her hand towards 
the wooden box, took a cigarette from it, and tapped slowly 
with it upon the mats pies: 

“You were offering,” Eric persisted, “to become my 
mistress in addition to that other man’s.” = 

“If you choose to put it in that way,” she said. 

“You thought that I should be willing to take a part — 
share in you, that I should be content to have you in the 
hours when the man who had first claim on you didn’t 
want you, in the intervals between another man’s embraces, 
that I should make love to you in the flat he’d bought for | 
you, in the room he’d bought for you, on the bed he had — 
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bought for you. That I should make love to you on the 
very bed where five hours earlier he had been with you, 
and would in another twelve hours be again with you. 
And you were disgusted because you thought I was offering 
you money for that, disgusted as though that wasn’t the 
only clean way in which one could have that sort of love, 
by buying it, not by stealing it.” 

A slow flush spread across her cheeks, and the fingers 
of her right hand twisted and broke the paper of her 
cigarette. “I allow no one, Eric,” she said, “to speak to 
me like that. You'd better go, I think. I thought you 
were in love with me, I wanted to make you happy. I 
made a mistake. I’m sorry. Now please go.” 

He laughed, a high-pitched, hysterical, ironic laugh. 

~“Tn love! Make me happy!—You must have sunk 
pretty low, Marjorie, to think that I would stand for a 
thing like that.” 

The blush in her cheeks deepened, and her teeth closed 
tightly upon her lower lip. She was not going to lose her 
temper. He could lose his if he wanted, she would hold 
on to hers. 

“Some men,” she said, “would not feel like that.” 

“Some men; what sort of men?” he said mockingly. 
“There’s all sorts. Do you think any decent man,” he 
went on savagely, “would consent to an arrangement such 
as that? Do you think there’s a decent man in England 
~ who wouldn’t be sick at the very thought of it?” 

-“T know one who wouldn’t.” 

_ “What do you mean by that,” he taunted her, “by your 
one who wouldn’t? Do you mean to say that you put the 
question, as an abstract problem to some man at dinner, and 
to amuse you, as a conversational pose, he said that he’d 


have no objection?” 
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“I meant what I said,” she answered quietly. “I know 
one decent man who wouldn’t.” 

“How do you know?” 

Her eyes never wavered, never dropped from his. The 
flush had left her cheeks, leaving her face an ivory 
whiteness. 

“In the only possible way,” she said. 

Slowly, as her meaning went home to him, the stupefied 
expression of his face changed to one of astonished horror. 

“Do you mean,” he said, “do you mean that you yourself 
—that I shouldn’t have been the first—that in your own 
life there has already been such a man?” 

“Ts not that, Eric, the only possible way?” 

It was her turn to speak tauntingly. She had her weapons 
sharpened, and she knew it; knew how she could take her 
revenge on him fully, for the things he had said of her and 
as good as said of Ransom. He had flung men’s honor in 
her face as a thing that she, being a woman, would not 
understand. He made the reply that she had expected of © 
him. 

“The man must have been a cad,” he said. 

She answered quietly, dangerously quietly had he not been 
too concerned with his own reactions to take note of her. 

“T shouldn’t be so certain of that, Eric,” she said, “if I 
were you.” 

“Cad, why, of course, he must have been a cad,” he said 
contemptuously. ‘“Who*but a cad could have tolerated — 
such a situation?” ; 

Slowly her eyes narrowed into steel gray slits, slowly her 
lips tightened over her mouth. Well, he’d asked for it. . 
He’d better have it. . 

“Would you say, Eric Somerset,” she said, and she 
spoke slowly, carefully articulating every word, “would — 
you care to say that Ransom Heritage was a cad?” 
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“Ransom Heritage,” he gasped, and flung out each hand 
against the mantelpiece as though it were himself that was 
reeling, himself and not the entire code of principles and 
conduct on which he had built his life.. 

“So it is a surprise to you,” she said, and in her voice was 
a curious exulting note of triumph. “TI thought it would be. 
I thought Simon Merivale had not told you everything.” 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE FACE OF THE GORGON 


OR Eric Somerset it was a night of torture. Curi- 
ously enough it was Ransom’s, rather than Marjorie’s, 
part in the affair that made him feel that the world as he 
had known it was lying in ruins at his feet. He could have 
found, after all, explanations enough for Marjorie’s 
behavior. Woman was an unknown world to him. He 
had seen her described in so many books and poems as 
fickle and wanton and perfidious. He had thought Mar- 
jorie to be as pure as she was beautiful; but so had all the 
other men who had been deceived by women. ‘The dis-— 
covery that Marjorie was not the thing for which he had 
taken her was bound to have been an intense personal dis- 
enchantment, but it did not involve the ruin of an entire 
code of conduct. It did not destroy utterly for him in one 
blow a thing of which he had been certain as he was of the 
British Empire—the code of masculine honor. 

He could not understand how Ransom Heritage, a man 
for whom he felt both affection and respect, could have ~ 
accepted so grotesquely shameful a position. He had 
realized that such things were done, but not by the sort 
of people that he knew. There were some things he had 
imagined that one simply did not do, that there was in 
life as there had been at school a code of honor. That 
you played life as you played football, and that while some — 
players would take advantage of a referee, the better people — 
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didn’t. You had your rules, and you kept to them. And 
Ransom surely, of all people, was one of those who played 
by rule. He could not understand it. It was not as though 
Ransom could not have afforded to marry Marjorie. He 
might be in debt, he probably was in debt; but you couldn’t 
get into debt without having some money somewhere. 
Why hadn’t he, if he had loved her, married her? And if 
he hadn’t loved her, why had he made love to her? One 
hadn’t the right to make love to girls like Marjorie unless 
one loved them. Or was it simply that one felt differently 
about these things when one grew older. More than once 
had Marjorie spoken to him in parables of things he would 
understand later, of the days when he would have learnt 
that you couldn’t get a thing both ways. And at some such 
change of thought Merivale too had hinted. Was that 
what worldly wisdom meant, the abandonment of one’s 
principles and beliefs, because life was easier if one shut 
one’s eyes to things. If that was it, then worldly wisdom 
was nothing more than an acceptance of the second best, 
with a refusal to acknowledge that it was the second best. 
Was that what Merivale had come to, and Ransom, and 
in her way too, Marjorie? At any rate it was what she 
had tried to force on him. And he must not take it, for 
her sake as for his. He must show her that the first best 
was yours for finding, if you had the courage to go out in 
search of it; and now that Marjorie’s conduct had come to 
appear to him in comparison with Ransom’s conduct com- 
paratively trivial, trivial because whereas Marjorie had 
shaken a hypothetical and imagined world, Ransom had 
destroyed an actually existing world, he found it easy 
enough to explain and condone Marjorie’s acceptance and 
treatment of the situation. 

It was not as if these things had happened since they 
had become friends. They had happened when she was a 
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lonely and unprotected woman. And men showed a woman 
little mercy when she was once weak with them. ‘They 
were like hounds upon a prey. One of them would get 
her down, and the rest would keep her down. It was not 
as if she had preferred those other men to him. If she 
had, it would have been different. But she had not. If she 
had known him then, none of this, he liked to think, could 
have happened to her. Should he not behave then as though 
it had not happened, as though it belonged to another life— 
a life he had not touched. 

Now that he was away from her, now that he knew the 
worst, now that his inflamed force had spent itself, he could 
think calmly and with detachment of Marjorie if not of 
Ransom. For in Ransom’s conduct he saw the forerunner 
of a state of mind at which one day he might arrive him-- 
self. He saw coming towards him down the years the 
procession of experiences that were to test one by one his 
faith and courage; the experiences that had produced in 
Ransom and Merivale and all others, a philosophy of “Let 
it pass. , It does not matter,” and in the less worthy ones, 
those two police agents, for instance, at the Wolves, a com- 
promise of cynical self-seeking. The_better ones looked 
on and smiled ironically for the most part: “Everything 
passes,” they appeared to say. “There are no new sensa~ 
tions. Some things are worth repeating, others not. Either 
way it does not matter. We have the right to decorate as 
we may choose the interval before the final silence.” And — 
the others, the majority, bared their teeth, and a cruel glint 
was in their eyes. “Life is a dirty struggle,” they appeared _ 
to say. “It is not for us to try and clear it up. Some one 
has got to prey upon the carcases. It might just as well 
be us.” L 

It was that that frightened him—the thought that one 
day he might himself become like that; that one day he 
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would be neither disgusted nor surprised to learn that one of 
the men he admired most was content to share a woman 
with another man, that life would dirty him as it had 
dirtied all those others till he had ceased even to look on 
it as dirt. ‘They had felt once, after all, as he had felt, 
Ransom and Merivale and the rest. They had set out 
meaning to refuse the substitute, and life had forced them 
to accept a compromise, to be material and worldly wise. 
That was what frightened him, the thought that little by 
little the despoiling years would take their toll of him. 

“They shan’t, though, they shan’t,”’ he said, “I won’t 
let them. We’re going to be better than that, Marjorie 
and I; we’re going to make something more than a com- 
promise of our life together.” | 

Through long, tossing hours he sought for a solution. 

Next morning at breakfast his eyes were heavy. 

“Eric,” his mother said, “you’re looking extremely pale. 
I hope you’re not overworking.” 

“Overworking,” his father grunted. “The young rascal 
hasn’t done a stroke of work the last three months. Late 
nights, that’s what the trouble is with him. A little less 
dancing and a little more study is what you need. Who 
are you playing football against this week?” 

“The Exiles, father, a goodish side. They beat us in 
the last game.” 

“Um. And they'll beat you again if you don’t take my 
advice and avoid those sausages. They’re very rich. Try 
some of that ham.” 

“By the way,” he added, “isn’t the address of that 
friend of yours, Captain Merivale, something in Cadogan 
Gardens?” 

“Yes, father. Why?” 

“Only that his brother’s engagement is in the Times this 
morning. ‘There, at the top there of the column.” 
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CHAPTER XXII 
CHARLES GRANTA GROWS SUSPICIOUS 


ot ie same announcement caught half-an-hour later the 
eye of Manon Granta as she lay back among her 
pillows. 

“We must give them a good present,” had been her 
comment as she dropped the paper on to her pale blue 
eiderdown. “And Hudson,” she continued, “would you 
please tell Mr. Granta that I should be grateful if I might 
see him before he leaves this morning.” 

“A good present,” he had said. “Why? I don’t know 
them.” 

“I do, though,” his wife replied, “and, as a matter of 
fact, so do you. They were at our dance.” 

“So were a great many other people. If we’re going to 
give good presents to all of them ia 

“Now, now, now,” she said, “don’t be difficult. I know 
the champagne last evening was both sweet and warm. 
But that’s all over now. And J think Id like you to get 
that present for them to-day. It would be nice for ours 
to be the first. And it’s quite possible that they may decide 
as it’s to be a rushed affair not to have any reception. In 
which case there won’t be many presents. So be a good 
obedient darling, and get something really nice for them.” 
And she tapped her fingers lightly against his cheek. 

The habit of economy once formed is as hard to break as 
any other habit, and though Charles Granta was likely, in 
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the absence of revolution or of a capital levy, to become 
a millionaire in the course of the next ten years, he still 
bought jewelry and furniture at unassuming, unfashion- 
able, and consequently inexpensive places. And as he had 
been informed the other day that there was in London 
no sounder pawnbroker than Lewisohn, he instructed his 
chauffeur to drive to the office by way of a narrow and 
unfrequented street in Camberwell. 

“T want,” he said to the wrinkled little Hebrew with 
the long, exquisitely polished finger nails who came out of 
a small, dark inner room to speak to him, “I want some 
jewels, nothing extravagant, for a wedding present.” 

Mr. Lewisohn tapped the nails of his hands against one 
another, and smiled. 

“T have,” he said, “better and cheaper jewels than any 
one in London. You come with me and I will show you.” 

He led Mr. Granta into the inner room. “Be seated, if 
you please, sir,” walked over to a safe, unlocked it, and 
drew from it a drawer containing a large number of 
differently sized cases. “You.will find something there, 
I think, to please you,” and the long tapering fingers laid 
open to his inspection case after gleaming case. 

Charles Granta was more concerned with choosing an 
article that would confer credit upon his generosity than 
one which would give pleasure to the bride in whom he 
took not the slightest interest. It would be pleasant if he 
could do both. But he wished chiefly to make the other 
guests remark that old Granta had behaved pretty hand- 
somely. After some dozen cases had been opened, he 
pointed to a small diamond star brooch. 

“How much?” he asked. 

“Sixty pounds, sir,” he was told. 

“Right. Ill give you fifty,” and opening his pocket- 
book he placed a fifty-pound note face downwards on the 
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table. Fifty pounds was the sum he had intended to spend, 
and he had brought a note knowing that a note being a 
degree nearer to reality than a check has in bargaining the 
power of actual value. ‘There on the table spread before 
the dealer’s eyes was money, not the equivalent of money. 

Mr. Lewisohn hesitated. ‘Very well, then,” he said, 
“you may have it for fifty.” 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Granta, and leaning forward closed 
the case and put it in his pocket. “You’ve got some pretty 
good stuff,” he continued. “T shall probably be wanting 
something else some day soon. May I have a look at some 
of your rather better things?” “It is a pleasure,” Mr. 
Lewisohn replied, and the drawer had been replaced in the 
safe and another set before him. 

Charles Granta was fond of stones.. He liked the touch 
of them and the sight of them. He handled them lovingly. 
“T could have been quite happy,” he said, “as a pawn- 
broker. I should have loved having things like this about 
me. But I don’t believe I should have been a success at it, 
I should have so hated selling them.” 

A dry chuckle rattled in Mr. Lewisohn’s protruding 
throat. “That is the voice,” he said, “ of the true artist. 
I, too, feel like that. I should prefer to keep stones and 
not sell them, but I have a family, and the man who has a 
family is no longer free. His children say: ‘Father, we must 
have this. Father, we must have that,’ and so that they 
shall have what they want, we have to sell our jewels. The 
married man, sir, must compromise with his conscience.” 

Charles Granta laughed. “You’re a philosopher, Mr. 
Lewisohn.” 

Mr. Lewisohn inclined his head sideways in agreement. 
“T have,” he said, “a great deal of time to think. Ah, 
you admire that necklace, sir,” he said, as he noticed that 
his client was staring with fixed and peculiar attention at a 
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pearl necklace. “A very beautiful thing, sir. I gave five 
hundred pounds for it, sir. I could let you have it for six.” 

Charles Granta did not answer. He had taken from the 
case and was turning over in his hand such a pearl neck- 
lace as he had last seen about the white throat of his wife. 
It was, as far as he could see, identical. He counted the 
pearls. ‘Thirty-eight of them—the exact number. And 
they were strung on the same gold chain, fastened by the 
same gold and enamel clasp. He remembered very clearly 
the day on which he had bought that necklace. It was the 
day after Manon had accepted him, the happiest and 
proudest day in some ways of his life. He had spent a 
long time over the choosing of that necklace. He was 
not likely to forget what it had looked like. Manon had 
not worn it so often recently. It was curious that there 
should be another necklace identical in every detail. 

“Where did you get this thing?” he asked. 

“T am sorry, sir,” Mr. Lewisohn answered, “ that is one 
of the things I may not tell. I respect always the identity 
of the persons who are so kind as to allow me now and 
then to give them help.” 

“T’ll give you a hundred pounds,” he said, “to tell me.” 

But again the little Jew’s hands fluttered apologetically 
before his face, and his highly polished nails glistened 
under the light of the lamp by which the small dim room. 
was lighted. 

“T am very sorry, sir,” he said. “There is one thing 
only that I do not sell here, and it is that. This room, sir, 
it is rather, you know, like a confessional.” 

“Um,” said Charles Granta. He gave a last look at the 
necklace, closed the case with a snap, and handed it back 
to Mr. Lewisohn. “Very well,” he said. “You're quite 
ens I’m glad you feel like that.” 

~ As a result of his visit to Mr. Lewisohn’s establishment, 
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Charles Granta arrived some thirty minutes later at the 
office than was usual for him. But he had learnt, in the 
days when he had conducted alone a business for which 
ninety-eight per cent. of the world would have required two 
assistants, to carry out three jobs at the same time. He 
found it quite simple to dictate a letter to his secretary, to 
conduct a conversation over the telephone, and to correct 
and sign his morning’s correspondence simultaneously. By 
half-past eleven he was quite prepared for an interview 
with the manager of the Universal Asiatic Company. 

The Universal Company wished to sell to him for ten 
thousand pounds a certain quantity of raw material. The 
profit on such a deal for both parties would be fifteen 
hundred pounds. Charles Granta, however, knew that it 
was worth the while of the Asiatic to sell him the material 
for nine thousand pounds. And that whereas he could 
himself afford to lose fifteen hundred pounds, the Uni- 
versal Company could not afford to lose five hundred. He 
knew .also that he had delayed the completion of the 
transaction till such a time as it would be impossible for 
the Universal Company to find another purchaser. It was 
the sort of bluff that he particularly enjoyed. He did not 
want to lose fifteen hundred pounds, but he could afford 
to lose it. It was a gamble with money that he had. 

“Well, Mr. Farquharson,” he said to the Universal’s 
manager, “you’ve got my letter, and I hope we’re going 
to fix up this little thing without any more delay, Tl 
buy at nine thousand.” 

Mr. Farquharson shook his head. “It can’t be done, 
Mr. Granta,” he said. “It can’t possibly. ‘That means a 
profit of not more than five hundred pounds to us, which 
means a profit of only four per cent. after our overhead 
expenses have been taken away.” 

“Your overhead expenses are,” retorted Granta, “a rela- 
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tively fixed amount. A deal that covers your working 
expenses is actually profitable to you, because it is making 
a cut into that fixed amount and will make it easier for 
you to make profits on other deals. This deal, as a matter 
of fact, not only pays your overhead charges, but brings 
you in a net profit of, you say, four per cent.” 

“But we have to pay our preference shareholders a 
dividend of eight per cent.” 

“Such private arrangements,” said Charles Granta, “as 
you choose to make with your shareholders are not my 
concern. I have told you the terms, the only terms on 
which I am prepared to do business with you.” 

And he leant back in his chair and smiled. 

Mr. Farquharson shifted uncomfortably. “That is not 
a very generous attitude,” he said. 

“T’m here,” Charles Granta answered, “to do business.” 

There was silence. 

“Well, Mr. Farquharson,” Mr. Granta said at last. 

Mr. Farquharson gulped. 

“We'll let you have them for nine thousand five. 
hundred,” he offered. 

Charles Granta shook his head. “It’s no good, Mr. 
Farquharson, I’m not a man who bargains. I’m a man 
who states my terms.” j 

The blood came hotly into Mr. Farquharson’s pale face. 
“You're a bully, that’s what you are, Mr. Granta. If you 
‘want to know what you are, that’s it. You are a bully, 
and you’re trying to beatwus down to the last penny. You're 
strong and we’re weak. And because we’re weak, you’re 
trying to make us take less than our fair share of profit 
for the work we’ve done. And that’s Prussianism—the 
thing we went to war to fight against.” 

Charles Granta tapped ‘impatiently with his penholder 
on the desk. “I am not here, Mr. Farquharson,” he said, 
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“to talk politics. We are doing business. I may be hard. 
I may be a bully, but Pve fought my way up, and no one 
was particularly generous to me while I was doing it. I 
had to bargain then, and take cut prices where I could get 
them. I was bullied and Prussianized as you like to call 
it, but I stuck on. I hit back, and I’m stronger now than 
the men who hit me. But when you’ve fought your way 
up, Mr. Farquharson, you don’t chuck away your weapons 
at the end of it. I fight with the same weapons that I’ve 
been fought with. Those are my terms. Nine thousand 
or nothing. Are you taking them?” 

“No, Mr. Granta, we won’t.” And Mr. Farquharson 
drew himself up beside his chair. “We'd rather lose our 
money altogether than accept so unworthy an offer. For 
the principle of the thing we must refuse it.” 

“Very well then,” said Charles Granta, “it doesn’t matter 
to me. Within half an hour I shall have been able to buy 
the same amount of stuff elsewhere, and at my price.” 
And his hand before Mr. Farquharson had closed the door 
behind him had already lifted the receiver of the telephone. 
He did not, however, make a call. He had merely intended 
to impress his adversary. He replaced the receiver, leant 
back in his chair, and smiled. ‘As a dramatic effect,” he 
said, “that dignified exit was an adequate gesture. I doubt, 
though, if he’ll be thinking in five minutes’ time that his 
dignity is worth five hundred pounds. And even if he may, 
I’m quite sure his colleagues won’t.” 

He had indeed hardly begun the dictation of a memo- 
randum for the next day’s board meeting when the bell 
of the telephone rang. “The Universal Asiatic Company 
speaking.” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“We'll take nine thousand two hundred,” he was in- 
formed. ‘Too much,” was his reply, and the receiver was 
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laid back. Three minutes later the bell had rung — 
“Very well,” they said, “we'll take nine thousand.” 

He had the grace not to retort, “I thought you would.” 
“Splendid,” he said instead. “Youll get your check 
to-morrow.” 

And a slow smile of satisfaction spread across his face. 
They said there were things that money couldn’t buy. 
What were they though? Position could be sought with 
it, and influence. And a man’s pride and a man’s honesty, 
and even if love were not for sale, you could buy a sub- 
stitute that would satisfy most men. He had found the 
other kind easy enough to get with money when he had 
wanted it, and when the time had come for him to want 
a wife, his money had got that too for him. The things 
that money could not buy you were uncomfortable things 
that you had better do without. 

There were times though certainly when he was a little 
doubtful about Manon, when he wondered whether his 
money had not so much bought him a wife as taken a 
lease of one. Without his money she would never have 
married him. ‘That he had never for a moment ques- 
tioned. Never for one moment had he had the vanity to 
assume that personal inclination had had the slightest influ- 
ence on her acceptance. She had needed money and was 
prepared to accept it from such a person as she might find 
endurable. He had bought her as definitely as he had 
bought those other women that had preceded her. But for 
how long had he retained possession of his purchase? 

He had been more than a little troubled during those 
eighteen months when the door had been locked that 
opened from her bedroom into his. Manon was a practical 
woman. She would not have behaved like that, he felt, 
unless she were in love with another man, whose love made 
his own loving of her repugnant. He had known during 
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those eighteen months dark hours of agonized suspicion. 
_ And then one evening some three months back he had 
- found the door unlocked. There had been no word spoken, 
no reference made to their changed relations; a door that 
had been locked was no longer’ locked. . That was all. 

With the unlocking of that door the greater part of his 
anxiety had passed. If she were in love still with another 
man, such a return to their old relations would be scarcely 
possible. Some such temporary attraction there might have 
been; but it was over now, and these things were left 
better unexplored. She had come to terms now with her 
position. Most of his anxiety had passed, not all though, 
not quite all. There were still some things that he did 
not understand. He knew so little really of the ways in 
which she spent her time. She would leave the house 
sometimes at ten o'clock and not return till seven. ‘What 
have you been doing?” he would ask her, and she would 
smile that slow, heavy smile of hers. “Things,” she would 
say. “Just things.” Where was she during those long 
absences? And why did she go out so often without the 
car? “Why, my dear,” he would ask her, “when you’ve 
got a perfectly good Rolls-Royce, do you let yourself be 
made uncomfortable in taxis?” 

“T don’t know,” she would say. “I don’t like to keep 
Merton waiting.” 

**That’s what I pay him for.” 

“Perhaps.” 

You could not argue with a person who did not answer 
back, but he had noticed that on the occasions when she 
did take the car with her, she did not seem to mind how 
long she kept the chauffeur waiting. And Charles Granta 
was coming tardily and reluctantly to suspect that she did 
not always take the car with her, because she did not want 
Merton to know where she had gone. Nor could he 
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seriously contend that the presence in a pawnbroker’s shop 
of a necklace similar in every detail to the one that he had 
given her was reassuring. “I must get,” he thought, “to 
the bottom of this business.” And he pressed the bottom of 
the bell that connected with his senior secretary’s room. 

For the last twenty years he had employed a male sec- 
retary for his most confidential work. Unless you could 
trust a man, 2 woman was undoubtedly superior. Superior 
because work was a sideshow in her life, and she would 
not take the trouble to realize the importance of what was 
being dictated to her. A man whose life and livelihood 
depended on his work would take that trouble in the hope 
that he might one day be able to turn the information to 
some purpose. A male secretary whom you could trust was, 
however, without an equal. 

Charles Granta handed his secretary an uncrossed cheque 
for six hundred pounds. “You will get this cashed,” he 
said. “You will then go to Lewisohn’s the pawnbroker in 
Camberwell. You know it? Good. ‘You will say you 
want a diamond brooch. You will examine a fair number 
of brooches, and will end by setting on one side a brooch 
valuing about five hundred pounds. But you will ask to see 
one or two more things; not necessarily brooches, you will 
say, earrings, or bangles, or necklaces; and not necessarily 
diamonds. Finally he will show you a pearl necklace, 
stringed on a gold chain with a gold and enamel fastening. 
You will buy that necklace instead of the diamond brooch. | 
If you can get it for less‘than six hundred do so. But you 
needn’t press him. He’s a good little man.” . 

That evening he came into Manon’s room. She was 
reading, propped up in the corner of her bed by her two 
large, round, lace-fringed pillows. She let the book fall on 
to the pale blue covered quilt that had been drawn up be 
neath her shoulders. ‘‘Well, my dear,” she said. He 
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walked across to her, sat down on the edge of the bed, and 
took in his her soft, white, unringed hand. “I wanted to 
know,” he said, “if you would allow me to take that pearl 
necklace of yours, the one I gave you, into town for a day 
or two.” Did there pass across her face a fleeting expression 
of alarm, or was it just suspicion only, or just her chin’s 
movement in the lamplight. He could not say. It had 
been so fleeting. As the shadow of a bird’s flight in the sun- 
shine it had come and gone. 

“What a funny thing to want,” she was saying. ‘“What- 
ever are you going to do with it?” 

Long experience of commercial angling had taught him 
to keep his voice at all times under complete control. 

“A friend of mine,” he said, “is having some pearls re- 
strung for his wife, and I was telling him about yours, and 
he thought he would like to have his done in the same way. 

You don’t mind, do you?” 

“Of course not, dear,” she said. “When would you like 
to have it?” 

“Might I take it in to-morrow?” 

She pressed her lips together, then shook her head. “I'd 
rather not, my dear, if you can help it. I was thinking of 
wearing it at Mrs. Johnston’s tea-fight. Would the day 
after do all right?” 

“Splendidly,” he answered. 

_By nine o’clock next morning Manon had rung up Mr. 
Lewisohn. “Is that Mr. Lewisohn?” she was saying. “It’s 
Lady Manon Granta at this end. You remember that I left 
a pearl necklace with you some two or three months back. 
I want to redeem it if I may.” 

“But, your ladyship, I am so sorry,” and the voice at 
the other end of the instrument was lifted in a wail of 
wretchedness. “Your ladyship did not redeem them within 
the three months stipulated.” 
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“Tn other words, Mr. Lewisohn, they are sold.” 

“T cannot say, milady, what a grief it was to me to part 
with them. Had I known that there was any likelihood. of 
your ladyship redeeming them i 

“Oh, very well,” she said impatiently. “Who bought 
them?” 

“T do not know, milady. A young man I have never seen 
before.” 

“A young man you say?” 

“Yes, milady, a quite young man.” 

“Oh well, thank you very much, Mr. Lewisohn,” and 
she rang off. 

A young man had bought them. Was it or was it not 
absurd of her to connect the purchase of the necklace with 
Charles’ rather curious request? It was a coincidence. But 
was it more than that? She got out of bed, flung on a 
dressing-gown, walked over to her writing-desk, and took 
from a small drawer in it the red pawnticket. The seventh 
of November. And it was now the tenth of November. 
That necklace must have been bought then within the last 
three days. It was a very curious coincidence. 

She wore the sham pearls that afternoon at Mrs. John- 
ston’s tea-party, and still wearing them she went that even- 
ing into her husband’s bedroom. “Here are the pearls,” 
she said. “You might unfasten them,” and turning her 
back on him she waited for him to unclasp the catch. His 
fingers seemed to tremble against her skin. “You won’t 
keep them long, Charles, will you? I’m rather fond of 
them.” 

The jeweller to whom Charles Granta took the neck- 
lace on the following morning gave him the answer he had 
feared and looked for. “Fakes,” he said with a smile. 
“Quite clearly fakes. And not really a particularly good 
fake. They wouldn’t deceive an expert for three seconds, 
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They’re worth, I should say, between thirty and forty 
shillings.” 

“Thank you,” said Charles Granta, and walked out of 
the shop. So it had been hers then, the necklace that he had 
bought from Lewisohn, and they had been false the pearls 
that she had been wearing for the last—well, for how many 
months? How long was one allowed to leave a thing in 
pawn? But even then this knowledge brought him no near- 
er to the truth. He did not know how they had got in 
pawn. He did not know why they had been put in pawn. 
He had not even known whether Manon knew they had 
been put in pawn. Her face when he returned the pearls 
to her that night expressed not the slightest recognition of 
such unfortunate discoveries as might have come from his 
temporary possession of them. 

She turned them over in her hand. “Pretty things,” 
She said. “It was sweet of you to give them to me,” and 
swinging them carelessly by the gold fastening she walked 
over to her jewel safe and tossed them into the bottom 
drawer. 

Did she or did she not know they were false? And why 
if she did know had she preferred to pawn her jewels 
rather than come to him for money? She would only have 
refrained from coming to him because she had not wanted 
- him to know for what cause she had needed money. And 
what such cause could there be but one? Did she know or 
did she not know? Her manner and behaviour had betrayed 
nothing. But one way or another a good many things had 
happened in the last three months. It was about three 
months ago that she had found herself in need of money, 
and three months ago that she had begun those long-while 
absences without her car. It was three months ago too that 
she had left her bedroom door unlocked. Had she left it 
unlocked simply to allay suspicion, because she had at last 
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placed herself within the range of suspicion? Had it been 
a supreme finesse? 

How could he tell? He knew really so little of her, of 
the essential Manon he was as ignorant as he had been on 
the day he had married her. ‘There had been no real in- 
timacy between them ever. If he had loved her he might 
through love have come to an understanding of her. But 
he had never loved her, he had only wanted her. 

Did she know, or did she not know? Had she pawned 
the pearls? Why had she needed money? Where did she 
go on those long, whole-day absences? Question after 
question hammered insistently against his ignorance. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
IN THE JERMYN GALLERIES 


HE private view of Vernon Archer’s exhibition had 
been fixed for the third Tuesday in November; and 

on the Monday the gallery had been filled with the critics 
and the press reporters. On the whole, the pictures were 
generously received. “‘All those who have come,” wrote 
the critic of the Evening Sun, “to appreciate during the 
last few years the rich talents of Mr. Vernon Archer will 
welcome with eagerness this, the latest opportunity of ap- 
praising his considerable gifts.” It was in that tone that 
the majority of papers wrote. ‘They were short notices 
for the most part. “There was not perhaps very much more 
to say about Vernon Archer. There rarely is of an estab- 
lished artist. You can only be the new thing once. It is not 
to be recaptured, the excitement and delight with which we 
_acclaim the entrance of a new personality into literature and 
art. That unforgettable experience no artist has twice 
for giving. He can only be discovered once. Once only 
can he make on the attention of an audience the impact of 
an entirely fresh consciousness, an entirely fresh way of 
thinking, feeling, seeing, saying things. However sub- 
sequently he may develop or decline, he will remain fam- 
iliar in essentials. Vernon Archer could not have expected, 
and indeed did not expect, a repetition of the enthusiasm 
and excitement that had made him for three weeks in the 
autumn of 1915 the most discussed personality in London. 
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He did not worry about the reception of his work. As 
a matter of fact he never even read his press cuttings. 
“It’s a great mistake,” he was explaining early on the 
Tuesday morning, before the gallery had begun to fill, to 
the novelist, Martin Kingsway, “a very great mistake to 
read press notices. You never learn anything from them, 
They are written for the most part by people who know 
far less about the job than you do yourself. They quite 
frequently annoy you. And there’s a danger always that 
they may side-track you. Do you know Carsway Philips, 
the can who wrote The Broken Fountain? I remember 
meeting him once when he was in a perfect fury about 
some review or other. Apparently they had called one of 
his novels squalid. ‘Squalid!? he was saying. ‘Good 
heavens, if they call that squalid, P’ll give them something 
that really is.’ And he did too, which was a great pity. He 
never would have done it, but for that review. ‘There’s 
only one way to treat press notices. Don’t look at them.” 
Kingsway smiled. He was a man of about forty-five, — 
slightly bald, with a closely clipped dark beard. Before the 
War he had been one of a group of young novelists of 
whom much had been written and much prophesied. Of 
these ten or twelve young men, which, it had been asked, 
was destined to prove the successor of Conrad, and Gals- 
worthy, and Wells. In any comprehensive article on the 
modern novel Martin Kingsway had been always men- 
tioned. That had been in 1912. To-day, although his 
sales were higher, although indeed the actual quality of 
his work was higher, Martin Kingsway’s reputation had 
declined. He no longer stood in the fields of promise. He 
was reaching the limit of his tether. He would never, it 
was fairly certain now, be a great novelist. A sound crafts- 
man, a cultured man of letters, a storyteller with a sense 
of values and a sense of the dramatic, he would produce for 
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another twenty years novels that men of taste would be able 
to read with pleasure; but he would never be supreme. He 
was placed, in fact. And when a man is placed, there is 
no more to be said of him. He occupied in fact the sort 
of position that Archer would himself be occupying in six 
years’ time. Perhaps his smile was a recognition of this 
fact. 

“Let’s have a look at the pictures,” he said. 

They walked around the gallery in silence. On the 
whole it seemed to Kingsway to be a rather unexciting ex- 
hibition. Well enough done of course, anything of Arch- 
er’s would be that. Pleasant stuff. You’d always be glad 
of an Archer in your rooms; but unexciting. And that was 
exactly what Archer’s work had not been six years ago. 
There had been vigor in it then—vigor and noise; an 
emphatic statement. Or had it merely been that the sub- 
jects themselves had been emphatic. ‘That all that war- 
time crowd of poets and painters were nothing more than 
an expression of the War and the emotions occasioned by the 
War. That it was the War, not any qualities peculiar to 
themselves, that had made their work for a few months 
seem so personal. It might be that: that Archer along with 
all those others had been caught up on the crest of a wave 
that had now subsided. Certainly, if that earlier work had 
‘been a statement, this was an acceptance. What was it 
exactly, though, that Archer was getting at, what had led 
him to choose these subjects; that tennis court, for instance, 
_ and the cinema, and that large five-foot canvas of the Pic- 
cadilly Tube. They were not particularly decorative; the 
subjects themselves could scarcely have had an emotional 
significance for him. He stood for several minutes be- 
fore the picture of the tennis court at Queen’s, curiously 
foreshortened view of it, taken as you looked down on it 
- from the judge’s seat, so that the net seemed only a few 
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inches high. ‘Then he understood. It was not the thing 
itself that had attracted Archer, but the angle he had seen 
it from. It had amused him to set himself a difficult 
piece of drawing. And in the other pictures, now he came — 
to re-study them, there was the same predilection for the 
unusual angle. 

“I don’t think,” said Kingsway, after they had been 
twice round the gallery, “that you’re much interested in 
anything except technique.” 

Vernon Archer scratched his right ear meditatively. 

“Perhaps not. Perhaps you’re right. I hadn’t thought 
of it that way. But I daresay you are right. I daresay 
that I am chiefly interested now in the way one does the 
thing.” 

“Tt’s just the same in literature,” said Kingsway. ‘““They 
say that Ulysses made a sensation simply because it was 
obscene. But I should doubt if an obscene book had ever 
depended less on its obscenity for its sensation. It was 
the technique of the book that excited people ; it showed 
us a new way of doing things. It’s rather curious you 
know, Archer,” he added, “that ten years ago they were all 
saying that the art for art’s sake doctrine had been killed 
for ever. And yet here we all are six years after the War 
more uncompromising zsthetic than ever the ’nineties were. 
Painting for painting’s sake, writing for writing’s sake. 
And always putting the thing we do second to the way 
we do it. Why is it, Archer?” 

Archer shook his head. “T don’t know,” he said, “unless — 
perhaps we’ve lost faith during the last few years in so 
many things, that if an art doesn’t seem worth practising 
for its own sake, it certainly won’t be worth it for anything 
else’s.” 

The gallery was beginning to fill up. A sort of re- 
volving queue was forming itself along the wall. There 
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was a babel of talk, a consulting of catalogues, a hailing 
of acquaintances. “No, number twenty-three, dear; 
twenty-four’s Piccadilly Circus.” ‘Oh look, there’s Sybil 
Marchant.” “Hullo, I thought you were going to cut me, 
Mrs. Potter.” It was a fashionable, well-dressed crowd of 
women for the most part. There did not seem to be any 
artists present. 

Kingsway and Archer moved into the center of the 
room to stand watching them. “That tall, rather strik- 
ing woman in black,” asked Kingsway; “who is she? I 
think I know her.” 

“The one by the second portrait?” 

“Yes, looking at her catalogue.” 

“Lady Manon Granta.” 

“Ah, I don’t know her then. A fine woman, though,” 
and his eyes followed her appraisingly. 

Manon Granta’s presence at the exhibition was only in- 
cidentally due to such pictorial enthusiasms as she inter- 
mittently possessed. She had come to meet Chris Ham- 
mond. People were beginning to talk, she fancied. There 
was something she particularly wanted to say to Chris, and 
when people become inquisitive, one had to protect oneself 
either with complete secrecy or complete publicity. “If you 
are going to carry on an intrigue, carry it on,” a man had 
once said, “within fifty yards of Piccadilly. You are far 
safer than if you go for romantic week-ends into the wilds 
of Sussex, for there are no wilds in Sussex. Sooner or later, 
probably sooner, you will meet someone that you know. 
And you will be quite unable to explain your presence 
early on a Sunday morning with an attractive member of 
the other sex in a village that has no Sunday train service. 
Stick to Piccadilly.” And so she had told Chris to meet 


_ her at a quarter-past twelve in the one place in London 


- 


_ where she could be quite certain of finding at that hour 
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half a dozen people that she knew. “My dear, it’s quite — 


impossible,” they would say afterwards. “Manon Granta 
and that boy—why, I saw them talking together at Ver- 


non Archer’s private show for a full ten minutes, in the — 


very center of the room. Oh no, darling, they wouldn’t 
behave like that if there was anything in it.” 

She waited till Vernon Archer was disengaged, then 
walked up to him. “It’s splendid,” she said. “I must 
congratulate you. And how many of them have you sold? 
Half of them before you opened. Now that is fine. I’m 
glad, though, that there are some left for me to choose 
from. Tell me now, who was that very distinguished 
looking man I saw you talking to?” 

“The man with the beard?” 

“Yes, the short clipped beard.” 

“That. Oh that was Martin Kingsway, the novelist. 
Do you know his stuff?” 

She shook her head. “I don’t know. I Pcs: the 
name, but I read so many novels, and they all seem exactly 
the same to me: the same men, the same women, the same 
plot or lack of plot; they might all be written by the same 
man. Perhaps they are. What do you think, Mr. 
Archer?” oe 


He laughed and shook his head. ‘The bad ones, per- 


haps; but the good ones, surely not.” 

“Are there any good ones, I wonder? ‘There’s that nice 
Captain Merivale. Let’ sask him. Captain Merivale, come 
here. We want your opinion. Are there any aoe novels, 
or are they all the same?” 

“T never read novels, Lady Manon.” 

“Ah, there you are you see, I read nothing else. A novel 


a day. Sometimes two. I have managed three. And — 
they all seem just the same. Like so many sausages. You — 
can divide them into classes as you can divide sausages into — 


i 


—- 
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classes, beef and pork, and so on. ‘There are highbrow 
novels and the slush novels and realistic novels. You can. 
pigeon-hole it after two pages, and after ten pages you'll 
be able to know everything that’s coming.” 

“Perhaps if you didn’t read so much,” suggested Meri- 
vale, “they wouldn’t all seem alike. After all, if you spent 
your whole day eating, you wouldn’t be able at the end 
of the day to tell a partridge from a pheasant; you’d have 
lost your palate. It may be the same with books.” 

He paused interrogatively, looking sideways at her | 
through half-closed eyelids. 

“Perhaps you’re right,” she answered slowly. ‘‘Perhaps. 
Yes, I daresay that is it, we’re overfed and we’ve lost our 
palate. And I shouldn’t be surprised if that wasn’t true 
of everything, if that wasn’t why after thirty we lose our 
capacity for enjoyment. For we do you know. We’ve 
read too much and seen too much and done too much and 
felt too much. We’ve lost our palate, and it’s only some- 
thing highly spiced that’s got the power of touching it. 
That would explain rather a lot, wouldn’t it, Captain 
Merivale?” 

She laughed as she spoke, but her eyes were serious. 

Chris Hammond in the meantime was spending an un; 
exhilarating quarter of an hour. Pictures bored him. He 
had with extreme difficulty persuaded his employers to let 
him take his hour’s interval for lunch from a quarter 
to twelve to a quarter to one. And if Manon did not 
very speedily conclude her animated discussion with that 
absurd soldier he would be only able to get back to the 
city in time by taxi—a necessity he would be ill able to 
afford. Why on earth had she insisted on their meeting 
at an exhibition? And such an exhibition too. He didn’t 
know much about pictures, but he knew what he didn’t 
~ like. He knew what things looked like too, and he had 
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never seen a railway station looking in the least like that — 


thing in the center of the left-hand wall. It couldn’t be 
art, it wasn’t beautiful. If it had to be at a picture show, 


it might at least have been at a decent one. And there she — 


stood laughing and chattering away, while he had to pre- 
tend to be absorbed with enthusiasm for these pictures, 
whereas actually he had to be watching for the precise 
moment at which she would decide that they might recog~ 
nise each other. ‘There were times when she exasperated 
him almost to hysteria; but he knew even at the times when 
she most maddened him that she had only to stand in front 
of him and Jook at him out of those deep, black, un- 
fathomable eyes, and he would be unconscious of every- 
thing but her beauty, and the need that her beauty stirred 


in him. Who was to explain it—that magnetism of a — 


woman’s glance? ‘You could meet woman after woman, 
beautiful women, cultured women, and they meant nothing 
to you. And then one day there came a woman out- 
wardly seeming like all the others, to the rest of the world 
indeed one with all the others, no more beautiful, no more 
cultured than the rest, intrinsically not a jot worthier than 
the rest, and she looked at you out of deep and unfathom- 


able eyes; and nothing that you had ever looked on would © 
seem quite the same to you again; nothing that you had © 


prized previously seemed again so worth the winning. She 
would just look at you, and those deep, unfathomable 
depths would concentrate and draw to them all that you 
had ever dreamed and honored, and thought and cherished; 


and your manhood and your strength slipped from you, and — 


ambition slipped from you, your desire to conquer slipped 
from you—everything slipped from you save the will to 


continue for all time there in the look of that enchant- | 


i 
1 
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ment, to fall in abasement there, to make your whole life 
a service to that strange essence. Who was to explain it? 
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Who was to analyse it? That curious power that came and 
went in a woman’s eyes. That went as unaccountably as it 
came. For it would go, that he knew; one day or another 
she would turn and look at him in that slow way of hers, 
and he would find himself unmoved, freed suddenly of 
her bondage. Who was to explain it? It was there, and it 
was not there. It gave itself, and it withdrew iself. You 
could make no truce with it. You could not bargain with 
it. It was neither for sale nor keeping. 

At last she had finished her conversation. She was turn- 
ing, slowly looking along the over-thickening queue before 
the pictures. In a moment she would catch his eye, smile, 
and move across to him. 

She received him as he had expected to be received. “My 
dear Chris, what a surprise,” she said. “I never knew you 
cared for pictures. Or perhaps it’s only Mr. Archer’s pic- 
tures that you like? I can well understand that.” 

But the brief pressure of her fingers upon his hand was 
full compensation, an ample reward for the day’s anxiety. 
“Tf only you knew,” he said, “how much I love you.” 

But she had not asked him there to be made love to. 

“Now don’t be importunate, Chris,” she said. “T’ve 
made such a delightful plan for you. In the first week 
in January I go to Cannes. Three days later you will go 
to Antibes. You will have a pleasant time there, and we 
shall be able to arrange to see quite a lot of one another. 
There now, Chris.” 

And she smiled. The sort of triumphant smile with 
which, expecting you to be pleased, a dog will deposit at 
your feet the chewed relics of your favorite tie. 

“But it’s impossible, Manon.” 

“Qh no, no, no,” she said cheerfully. ‘“Nothing’s im- 


possible.” 
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“But this is really, Manon.” 
“You don’t want to, Chris. Very well, then,” and she 
turned to walk away from him. 


In a moment he was at her side again. “Oh, but I 


do, really I do. There’s nothing I want more than to be 
near you, Manon; but you see, don’t you—surely you must.” 
“T can see no reason why if you want to come you 
shouldn’t.” 
“My office would never lct me.” 
“Leave it then.” 
“But Manon, how: 
“Money?” 
He nodded. “I’d thought of that, Chris,” she said. 


“You're earning at present three pounds a week; it will 


9 


i 


take you six months perhaps to get another job. You lose — 


seventy-five pounds. ‘There are your expenses at Antibes 


for a month, a hundred we shall say. You would probably — 


want some new clothes to take there. Two hundred and 
fifty say. ‘That is what you would lose by coming. Well, 
as I want you to come, I will send you a cheque for three 
hundred pounds as a Christmas present.” 


She looked searchingly, suspiciously at him as she spoke. . 
Was he going to be stupid again? Was he going to say — 
he couldn’t take money from a woman? There was — 


nothing about him that exasperated her more than this 


idiotic prejudice of money. She might just as well not 


have married at all if she couldn’t buy what she wanted 
with the money she’d ‘married for. But her power over 
him was greater than it had been five months earlier 
when they had quarrelled at the Wolves about that 
tailor’s bill; he had not been so desperately frightened then 


of losing her. And besides the first step had been taken. © 


“Very well, Manon,” he said. “It’s as you wish.” 


No sign of the relieved triumph that surged in her | 
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flickered across the cold marble of her face. Relentless, 
she forced her victory home. 

“And you’re very grateful to me, Christopher?” 

The eyes that he raised to hers were dim with a pleading 
that might have moved her had she cared for him, had 
he been to her anything more than one of those highly 
spiced savouries of which a few minutes earlier she had 
been speaking. 

“Very grateful,” he said, “very, very grateful.” 

But that was what his lips said. “I am a weak man,” 
his eyes were saying, “a weak and perhaps rather con- 
temptible sort of creature. But I do love you. I am in 
your hands utterly. Be generous. Don’t make me drink 
this cup to the last drop. You know that you can. Isn’t 
that enough for you, the knowledge that you have the 

power? Isn’t it enough, Manon? Don’t make me despise 
- myself for loving you.” 

But it was the words of his mouth, not of his eyes, she 
answered. 

“Then that’s settled, isn’t it? And by the way don’t ar- 
range anything for Wednesday, I might be free.” 

The interview was ended. ‘There were others of her 
friends that she must speak to, and she had practically 
promised Archer that she would buy a picture. She 
turned, looked round the room, and recognized in the 
doorway of the first gallery the straight, awkward figure 
_ of her husband. 

“My dear Charles,” she said, “how sweet of you. I 
was wondering whom I was going to lunch with. And 
now here you are to save me all that worry. It was 
thoughtful of you, Charles.” 

Charles Granta bowed stiffy. “I shall be delighted, 
Manon.” For twenty minutes, though, she had not noticed 


him, he had been watching her flit from one group of 
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persons to another. An obscure spasm of jealousy had 
drawn him there. Last night at dinner he had overheard 
her say that she would be coming to this exhibition, and a 
premonitory sense had warned him that it would be to meet 
her lover that she would be coming here. 

“Who was it?” he had wondered, as he had watched 
her passing from one man to another with the same slow 
smile of friendship on her face. And watching, he had 
felt sickeningly the extent of his incapacity to know. 
They were strangers to him, all these men, strangers in 
birth and outlook, men whom he could never intimately 
get to know, into whose minds he would never see, whose 
hearts he would never read. How was he to differentiate 
between them? How was he to tell which of them was his 
supplanter? He did not know, and he never would know 
unless he was driven to the undignified resort of shadow- 
ing. And that he could not do. He could not face the 
cool smile of contempt with which at that last moment 
she would turn on him. “A private detective, Charles, 
really; but how dramatic.” He would feel himself de- 
graded, permanently degraded in her eyes. He would 
lose in that moment the one hold he had upon her—her 
respect for him. For she did do that, she did respect him; 
at any rate if not him, his qualities: his strength, his 
endurance, his cunning, his level-headedness. And it was 
so that he would have her think of him. 

It was better, it was more dignified not to know. And 
after all he had, hadn’t he, what he had bargained for. 
The body he had desired, the pride and position of her 
name. ‘There had been no clause about love in that un- 
written contract. Emotionally she had been from the 
day he had married her, unfaithful. And emotional in- 
fidelity had always seemed to him a far bigger thing than 
physical infidelity. Did it alter his position that she should _ 
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be loving a man now rather than that she should be 
looking backward or looking forward to a lover? Emotion- 
ally she would always be unfaithful. Did it matter then 
if there were another man, rather than the shadow of a 
man? Might it not even be better that she should have a 
lover; that there should be between him and that other an 
actual instead of an imaginary standard of comparison? 

He bent forward and placed his hand upon her elbow. 
“Tt would be more convenient for me,” he said, “if we 
could leave for lunch at once.” 

Martin Kingsway was not alone in finding the exhibition 

a little dull. The majority of the visitors certainly were 
well content to catch echoes of a thing they had already 
liked, but Ransom Heritage as he walked moodily round 
the gallery could not help wondering whether if Archer 
were an unknown man such an exhibition would be excit- 
ing the slightest interest. 

“Would it now, Merivale?” he asked. “Is there any- 
thing here to arrest attention? Anything to catch hold of 
a man’s arm and say: ‘Stop, you’ve got to look at me’? Is 
there anything, Merivale? I don’t see it.” 

Merivale shook his head. “I don’t think so,” he said. 
“Tt’s good enough of its kind. And because you want to 
like it, you can find things to like here. But you’ve only 
got to remember what he was doing seven and eight 
years ago to see that this is a very different thing. If 
you could put Archer’s 1915 pictures in that inner room 
there wouldn’t be a soul in this. These pictures didn’t 
paint themselves, Heritage. It’s rather sad to be played out 
at forty.” . 

Ransom shrugged his shoulders. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said. “Does it much matter 

when you do your best work as long as you do do it? 

_. Hardy’s writing his best poetry now, at eighty. Swinburne 
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was a back number at twenty-eight. Wordsworth wrote 


for sixty years, and for fifty of them, the half of a cen- 
tury, he was writing rubbish. Gauguin didn’t begin till he 
was forty. Do you think it matters much the getting there 
and the decline, how long they last, or when they come? 
Isn’t it the moment of being there that counts? Our 
going hence even as our coming hither. Ripeness is all. 
For those four years Archer was pretty big. And as long 
as youre fine for a few years, the rest of the time doesn’t 
matter much.” } 

It was close on one o’clock; the gallery was over-crowd- 
ed and by now uncomfortable. 

““We’ve seen enough, haven’t me?” said Merivale. “Let’s 
be moving on.” 

Outside in the street the pale amber sunlight of a 
winter morning flickered fitfully over the few dingy trees 
- of Leicester Square. At the doorway of the exhibition 
an ill-dressed, unshaven, shivering figure with a placard 
round his neck announcing that he had fought at Mons 


and Cambrai and Givenchy was offering for sale a dozen 


match-boxes and some shoe-laces. As they passed Ransom 
handed him a shilling. 

“And I suppose,” he said, “that that chap, too, had 
his five years when he was worth something, in the same 
way that Archer had, and that that fellow will go on 
living in the reflection of them in the same way that 
Archer will, as long as people are ready to remember.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Merivale. ‘We are all in the same 
boat really.” . 

Ransom had left his car in the corner of St. Martin’s 
Street and Orange Street. 

“Can I give you a lift?” he said. 

Merivale shook his head. “I don’t think so, thanks very 


much. I’m only going to the Rag. Id better walk. The 


ae a, 
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old war-horse wants to work a bit of a thirst up for a cock- 
tail. Let’s be meeting again soon. It’s about time we had 
another evening. I don’t believe we’ve had one since that 
very fine dinner you gave us before the police raid.” 

“Not since then?” said Ransom. “Haven’t we really?” 

It seemed such a long while ago, though it could not 
-be more than five months actually. Between then and 
now so much had happened. 

“Tell me,” said Merivale, “whom are you in love with 
now?” 

Ransom laughed, shook his head, and smiled; a little 
sadly it seemed to Merivale. “I’m through with that,” he 
said. “There ain’t gonna be no more.” 

“And how long will you go on thinking that? Till the 
next one comes along?” 

“That’s what it usually ends in, doesn’t it?” 

But not this time Merivale felt, or not at least for a 
long time. Ransom had cared for Marjorie. Perhaps, 
after all, it had not been such a bad show their loving of 
one another. Young Somerset couldn’t see it; but then 
how could he be expected to; what could he know of the 
compromises that life forced on you? He still thought 
that you could have a thing both ways; and you couldn’t, 
of course. You got nothing free. Everything had to be 
paid for, if not with money, then with the freedom to 
enjoy something else you valued possibly only slightly 
less. Somerset was too young to understand that you 
had to accept things on the terms life offered you. Or 
was it that his own generation, the pre-war crowd, or 
what was left of it, had not the courage to demand any 
longer its own terms of life. Somerset was not out for 
compromise. He knew what he wanted. Had his own 
views on what was dirty and what was clean. In the end 
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he might come to accept a compromise; or he might not, 
and be a failure; or he might not, and triumph. At any 
rate, win or lose, it was the way the big men had triumphed, 
by risking failure in stating their own terms of life. 
They hadn’t the courage left for that, his crowd. He 
remembered the accent of disgust and horror with which 


Eric had heard the truth of Marjorie. “What! Mar-— 


jorie!” he had cried. “A kept woman. ‘That woman, 
kept!” He had repeated the word, shocked and horrified. 
“Kept, Marjorie kept!” Well, and weren’t they all kept 
really, the whole lot of them, one way and another? 
Weren’t they living all of them in the reflection of a past 
quality, on the strength of something that they had done 
or someone had done for them? There was Vernon Archer 
living on his reputation, selling, because once he had been 
inspired, indifferent work; there was Manon Granta wed- 
ded to wealth, because eight generations back some. sire 


of hers had earned a monarch’s favor; and Heritage | 


kept by the industry of a grandfather; and Christopher 
by God knew what; and himself, for one half-hour’s act 
of courage, entitled for the rest of his life to maintenance 
and promotion and respect. ‘They were of a piece really 
with that poor creature selling matches. He, too, was 


§ 4 
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_ being kept, by what little remained of public gratitude — 


‘for the men who had stood firm at Mons. Kept, all of 
them, in their different ways. 

And it was easy enough to say that it would have. been 
no different if there had been no war, to say that from 


the outset some such outcome had been predestined. How 
was one to know? ‘There were crossroads in life. How — 


could you tell, unless you had travelled both ways, if each 


road led to the same tavern? In one life you could — 


only take one road. 


“We're played out,” thought Merivale. ‘We've done 


a ae a. 
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our work, or as much of it as we can tackle. We’re just 
playing out time now, waiting for the new lot, the Eric 
Somersets, to come through and take our places. And 


God knows what they'll make of it.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
Za 
' REDEAL 


ReU8 hours later in her flat alone Marjorie Fairfield 
sat with a letter from Eric in her hand. She had read 
it through so many times that she very nearly knew the 
words by heart, but still her eyes continued to follow the 
small, close-packed handwriting along its twenty odd lines 


of script, and her lips as her eyes followed them framed 


the words they read. 

“T don’t know what to say, Marjorie darling. I was 
a cad,” the letter ran. “I will not attempt to excuse my- 
self. I wasacad. I just appeal to your forgiveness. For- 
get it, Marjorie. I did not know what I was saying. 
It was such a shock to me. Let us forget that, along with 
all the other things that have to be forgotten. ‘The past 


does not count. It is not what you were, but what we — 


are going to be that matters. And we are going to be 
something fine. We will be married, Marjorie, at once. 


As soon as it can be arranged. By the end of next week ~ 


it should be possible. We shall be very poor at first. But 
that will not matter, Will it; not if we’re together? I 
haven’t explained things. It isn’t much, Marjorie, just this. 


TPve given up the bar. I don’t know if I should ever have - 


been a success, but anyhow I shouldn’t have been making 


any money worth speaking of for a long while. And we 


can’t, can we, afford to wait? So I’m giving up the bar. 


I haven’t told them yet, but I’m going to to-morrow, after 
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Ive got your message. I’m giving up the bar, and I’m 
taking a job as a preparatory schoolmaster in Norfolk. A 
fellow who was in our battery runs a place there. I went 
down yesterday to see him. He was a great friend of mine, 
and I explained to him how things were. | Not everything, 
of course, Marjorie, just that I wanted to be married at 
once, and saw no chance of being able to afford it. And 
he thought a minute, and said: ‘I can see you through that 
show, Eric. I’ve a vacancy on my staff, and one can al- 
ways do with another woman in the place to keep the kids 
in order and mind the linen. There won’t be much screw 
for you. But it’ll be enough to live on.” And, of course, 
Marjorie, I jumped at it. It makes everything quite simple. 
He said we could go down there at once. We'll only have 
time for about four days’ honeymoon, but you won’t mind 
that, will you, for our whole life together is going to be a 
honeymoon. Marjorie, we'll be so happy. There'll never 
have been such a marriage as ours is going to be. Tl 

make you so happy. Oh, Marjorie, my love. Will you 
‘ring me up as soon as you get this? Western 50071. Tl 
_ be waiting there all the afternoon for ‘Yes.’ ” 

The telephone was beside her elbow, it was half-an- 
hour back that the letter had been brought to her by a special 
messenger, but her fingers had not even rested on the 
receiver. Wearily she passed her hand along her fringe. 
Oh, but she was tired. She rose to her feet, and tossed 
the letter upon the table and stretched her arm sideways 
above her head. It was a way out all right. But she 
was too practical a woman not to look ahead; and looking 

ahead, to realize how Eric would be feeling in five years’ 
time. Some women might have felt that the boy was 
ruining his life in flinging up so haphazardly the plans that 
_ had been nurtured so carefully through so many years. But 
she did not feel like that. If she could be certain that 
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their life together would be a success, she would consider 
that for such happiness his ambition had been well ex- 
changed. Success was only a substitute for happiness, a 
drug to make one believe that one was happy. And be- 
sides she could, she was very certain, make a success of 
the man who loved her as she would be loved. Men were 
what women made them. Had she been certain that they 
would be happy together, she and Eric, she would not 
have felt that it would have been unjust in her to ac- 
cept his offer. But she could not be certain, belonging as 
they did to different generations. Between them lay the 
gap of those four years, that cycle of disenchantment. She 
had thought of Eric as a lover, but never as a husband. 
There was so much that he would take so long to under- 
stand. He spoke of burying the past; but she had no wish 


to bury the past, the past that was a part of her. And she — 
knew that, however he might talk now of burying the past, — 
one day that past would be flung back at her in accusa- 


tion. 


She would set out aware that marriage was a com- — 


promise. Eric would set out in the boundless confidence 
of an untried idealism. She would be certain to disap- 


point him. She could not think herself back into the days — 
when she had thought love endless. And when the time — 


of disappointment came he would accept its coming as the 
symbol, not of life’s imperfection, but of her own. He 
would not believe that it was in that way things always 
happened. He would believe things had so happened because 
of her own unworthiness, because of that past of hers that 


had tarnished their love’s brief splendor. It was impossi- — 
ble that he should not feel that had she been a different 
woman their love would have retained its first intensity. — 
Two young people setting out in life together, loving each | 
other and believing in love’s infinity, might carry un- 
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scathed with them down the years that sweet illusion. It 
was not possible for her, who had seen the death of love, 
who had recognized in its death a forerunner of the ulti- 
mate quiescence. It was impossible for her to believe that 
love was endless. Where she would be trying to build out 
of that first rapture a permanent comradeship, Eric would 
be trying to retain the vividness of that first rapture, and 
when it went, he would seek elsewhere for it. He would 
not believe till he had lost it more than once that it-was 
perishable stuff, and it would be herself that must pay 
the price for that first loss of it. She would be the first step 
in his romantic education. Facing the future with un- 
bandaged eyes she knew that in that way and in no other 
way could things fare with them. They would come never 
to understand each other. They spoke a different language. 
A way out, yes; but to what and from what. 

From outside on the front door came the bang suddenly 
of a triple knock. Everard. She had quite forgotten 
that Everard had promised to visit her that afternoon. 
He had said that he had exceptionally exciting news for 
her. But the announcement had not thrilled her. It was 
three years since anything in connection with Everard had. 
_ He burst into the room, his face rosy with good humor 
and good health, his eyes glistening with excitement, his 
mouth parted with a smile. 

“Marjorie,” he exclaimed, “Marjorie—the most wonder- 
ful news. I couldn’t tell you over the ’phone. I had to 
come myself and tell you. Marjorie, Marjorie, you can’t 
think what it means to me.” 

And he had set his hands upon her shoulders and placed 
_ two quick boyish kisses upon either cheek. She smiled, 
fondly as a mother will over a child’s exuberance. 

| “And what is the news, Everard?” she said. “You 
_ haven’t told me.” 
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“No more, no more I have, it’s so wonderful. I can 
hardly tell it you.” And he pranced across the room in 
the manner of Scrooge when he awoke to find a score of © 
Christmases in front of him. “The news we’ve been wait- 
ing for so long, Marjorie. The news, the only news. 
Muriel’s agreeing to divorce me.” 

“What!” 

“Muriel’s agreeing to divorce me. I heard to-day. Un- 
der the new Act it will be through within the year. By 
September we'll be married. Marjorie, isn’t it wonder- 
ful?” He danced up to her, expecting to feel cool arms 
flung round his neck and warm lips set on his in a long kiss 
of relief and gratitude. Instead Marjorie turned away 
from him, walked to the mantelpiece, rested her arm along 
it, and leant her head forward on her elbow. 

“Marjorie,” he said, his voice quivering to a note of 
pained surprise. 

She made no answer. Her head pressed into the warm 
hollow of her elbow, she was facing the most actual tempta- 
tion of her life. Here was the one way, the only safe way 
out. Eric was lost to her. But she could marry Everard, 
marry into a world that knew nothing of Ransom ané Eric 
and of Manon Granta; a world where she could recover 
her old position, rehabilitate herself, become again a decent 
woman, a woman whom men could invite to their homes, 
would introduce to their wives. Her exile would be end- 
ed. And she would make Everard happy. She was sure 
of that. She knew how to make him happy. It was the 


surest of all ways out. She could become all those lost — 


things again, but at the expense of the one thing that she 
had left to her—her self-respect. 

However at other times she might have been content — 
to drift and temporise, at the critical moments of her 
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life she had faced the issues clearly. It did not take her 
two minutes to make up her mind. 

Slowly she swung round to face him, 

“Im sorry, Everard,” she said, “I’m very sorry. It’s 
quite impossible. I can never be your wife.” 

The expression of his face changed suddenly as though 
_ from behind a cloud a ray of dazzling sunshine had been 
flung over it. 

“But I don’t, I don’t’ understand,” he stammered. 
“Surely, Marjorie——” 

She raised her hand to silence him. “It is quite impos- 
sible, Everard,” she said. “I was content to remain your 
mistress; it was a bargain that I kept. But your wife—no, 
that I can never be.” 

At the word “mistress” he raised his hands in protest 

above his head. 
“Mistress, Marjorie!” he cried, “that you’ve never been.” 

“Qh yes, I have,” she said, “I have lived in your flat. 
I have worn the clothes you bought. I have eaten the 
food you paid for. For four years I have not earned a 
penny. I have been supported as the women in the streets 
are by their bodies.” 

He drew his arm across his face as though he had been 
struck. 

“Marjorie, Marjorie,” he said, “you mustn’t talk like 
that. You mustn’t use that word. It’s cruel.” 

“T don’t want to be cruel, Everard,” and her voice 
softened. ‘But it’s the truth I’m telling you.” 

“Tt’s not the truth, it’s not the truth,” he protested, 
“or if it is, it’s a subversion of the truth. You say you’ve 
let me give you things. But isn’t it the privilege of love 
to give and the privilege of love to accept? Isn’t that the 
basis of all marriages—the sharing of everything one has? 
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I had money and you hadn’t. You were my wife—I 
looked on you as my wife—I honored you as my wife— 
I gave you everything that I would have given to a wife 
—you.were my wife in everything but the name.” 

“Oh yes, I know,” she said impatiently, “a wife’s just 
a super mistress. I know that. ‘That isn’t the point, 
Everard. You wouldn’t let me finish, you wouldn’t let 
me explain why it is impossible for me ever to become 
your wife.” 

His hand fluttered to his side. His voice was lifted to a 
wail of imploring misery. 

“Why, Marjorie, why; in God’s name, why? 

“Because,” and her voice was calm-and hard, “I have 
been for the last two years unfaithful to you. I have 
been the mistress of one man, and I was prepared, had he 
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wished it, to be the mistress of another. As such I can 


never be your wife.” 

Everard gasped, his knees sagged and struck together 
as the knees of a boxer who has been hit above the heart. 
He flung out towards the table a hand to steady himself, 
and stood there rocking dumbly. 


“T am sorry, Everard,” she said. “I have treated you — 
very badly. Things went that way. Aad I supposes she 


added, “I gave you some happy times.” 
He nodded. He was past power of speech. 
“T will leave the flat,”? she went on, “to-morrow. It will 
be impossible after what has happened for me to go on living 
here. I will post the keys to you to-morrow evening.” 


She stood, her mouth set, her hands clasped behind her — 


back, her eyes fixed on the catch of the left-hand window- 
pane. He opened his mouth, appeared to be about to speak, 
said nothing, then turned and walked with bent shoulttens 
from the room. 


Quietly the front door was swung to behind him, faintly 
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the sound of his feet on the stone flagged stairs fell faint- 
er. 

“That’s that,” she said, “and I suppose I’m a fool, and 
I suppose, as Ransom used to say, ‘I’ve chucked away my 
wicket.’ And a lot of good it’s done me. I have only 
made him miserable, whereas I might have made him 
happy. He’s got twenty or thirty years in front of him. 


They may be pretty wretched ones because of me. I sup- 


pose I was the basket he put all his eggs into. Still; I’m 
glad I did it.” 
On the table where she had tossed it lay the crumpled 


ball of Eric’s letter to her. She picked it up, smoothed 


out the paper, re-read the small, close-packed handwriting, 
then shook her head, crumpled it up, and tossed it on the 
fire. Not that way. If she had not wanted that before, 
she was not going to want it now. She walked over to 
the gramophone, turned the handle, lifted the lid, searched 
for a moment among the cardboard-covered records. 
“Horsey” or “What’ll I do?” After a moment’s hesita- 
tion she decided against the waltz, but as she swayed back- 
wards to the rhythm across the room, a look of discontent 
crept slowly upwards across her face. She was tired of 
dancing. She had met Everard at a dance, and Eric at a 
dance, and in those days so far distant as to belong seem- 
ingly to another century it was at a dance that she had 
met her husband. Her whole life seemed to have gone 
to the syncopation of these external foxtrots. 

Dejectedly she sank down upon the sofa. She was tired, 
tired of this idealism that had made such demands on her, 
that had refused to let her be, that had made a goddess 
instead of a woman of her. She wanted to be herself. She 
did not want to inspire or reform or influence. She wanted 


to be herself—to be herself and to be understood. There 


was no one really except Ransom who had understood her, 
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no one except Ransom whom she had wanted for his own 
sake. She had accepted the others out of gratitude for their 
need of her. Because she could not exist when she was not 
loved. From the gramophone came the scrunch of a com- 
pleted record. “Good for the sound-box that,” she thought, 
but she made no attempt to rescue it Let the thing run 
down. No one but Ransom had understood her, no one but 
Ransom could understand her. There was only Ransom. 
There had been others, but they had not mattered. “There 
was only Ransom. 

She recalled that last afternoon that they had spent to- 
gether, the afternoon over which had hung the shadow of 
impending trouble. “I’m afraid we’ve going to quarrel, 
little Marjorie,” he had said, “and I don’t want to quarrel. 
But perhaps if we do as at the end of it all we'll 
understand each other better.” 

And she had laughed rather bitterly. “Perhaps, if we do 
quarrel,” she had said, “it'll be for altogether, Ransom.” 

But he had shaken his head. “Oh, no,” he had answer- 
ed. ‘We matter much too much to one another for that 


to happen. There’ll be a quarrel. And for six months, — 


for a year, for two years perhaps we shan’t see each other, 


and then one day we shall find we need each other, and © 


we shall ring each other up, and we shall find that things 
are just as they have oie been—just as they, have al- 
ways been,” he had added, “only rather better.” 

Ransom was like that. Because he loved people for 
what they were he did not cease to love them for doing 


what from the beginning he must have realized, through — 


knowing them, that it was possible for them to do. He 


had never seen her through the distorting mirage either 


of a boy’s or an old man’s idealism. He had loved her for 
what she was. He was one of the few men with whom 


after an interval things could return to what they had 
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_ been before, because during that interval she had not 
changed or ceased to be what she was before. She was 
still the woman he had cared for. 

“One day,” he had said, “we shall find we need each 
other, and we shall ring each other up, and we shall find 
that things are just as they have always been, only rather 
better.” 

Slowly as a ship that comes into harbor her hand was 
stretched out towards the telephone. Slowly it lifted the re- 
ceiver. Slowly her lips repeated the familiar number. 

“Western,” she said. “Western five—three—two— 
six—two.” 
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